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COLLECTORS OF WESTERN ART and modern and contemporary art from almost anywhere 
know who the artist is, when and where the object was made, and often much more. For 
those of us who collect traditional Tibetan art this is not the case—for the most part, the 
artist is unknown and much research is required to determine the date and place of origin, 
even in the case of some inscribed works. That is why this book and its related exhibition is 
so remarkable and exciting: we know that Chéying Dorjé The Tenth Karmapa (1604-1674) 
was a Tibetan artist who developed a distinctive style of painting and sculpting works of art, 
and many such works can be ascribed to him with confidence, while some are thought to be 
made by workshops under his direction or copied from his originals. 

While I think it is engaging to learn about the life and times of such an artist, my 
interest in art and collecting it has always reflected works that appealed to me directly in 
a visual and emotional way, not because someone famous or important made it or the art 
world esteems it. And although the works of the Tenth Karmapa are unusual from a Tibetan 
point of view, their appeal for me is not their art historical importance but their undeniable 
charm. The human figures depicted are not exalted by the very manner of their presentation, 
but rather they are often pudgy fellows engaged in ordinary daily activities—eating, sewing, 
looking at a thangka. And they are frequently joined by animals of all sorts; in one painting a 
mischievous monkey steals an arhat’s mushrooms, and in others rabbits, deer, and many types 
of birds appear. And so I recommend this book and its related exhibition to you for the pure 
pleasure you will have in looking at these quirky works of art. And if you want to learn more 
about the eccentric master who made them, I invite you to read the excellent essays presented 
here. Karl Debrezeny discusses Choying Dorjé’s paintings in detail, and Ian Alsop analyzes 
his sculptures. Both draw on original documents, including the many biographies and auto- 
biographies of the artist and lama, as well as comparative works made around the same time 
as the master was working. They make a compelling case for their identifications of works 
“by the hand of the master,” while acknowledging areas of dispute. Irmgard Mengele relates 
the story of the tumultuous and often difficult life of this head of the Karmapa School 
of Tibetan Buddhism and its near obliteration during his lifetime. David Jackson provides 


insight to the terms and concepts used to discuss the art and time under consideration. 


SINCE ITS OPENING IN 2004, the Rubin Museum of Art has produced a remarkable number >> 
of exhibitions and accompanying publications. It is mainly through these scholarly catalogs 
that I discovered this unique establishment while I was a museum director in Belgium. I 
consider it therefore a great honor to be the Rubin’s new chief curator and to lead a team 
of dedicated and expert curators in the field of Tibetan art. Karl Debreczeny, one of these 
specialists, has undertaken to explore the works and life of one of Tibet’s most extraordinary 
and enigmatic artists and historical figures: the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674). 
This personal story of the life of the artist is a version of history seldom told and may 
surprise some readers. In particular, by drawing on Chéying Dorjé’s autobiographical writ- 
ings as well as his many biographies to recount the dramatic historical events of the sev- 
enteenth-century, especially as they negatively affected the Tenth Karmapa and his Kagyt _ ; 
School followers, the text naturally casts a negative light on those who seized Kagyti power _ 
and holdings, especially the Ganden Phodrang government of the Fifth Dalai Lama. ‘This = 
historical narrative is well documented in primary sources and should be read alongside =* 
other interpretations of the events of the seventeenth century in Tibet. oo — 
This catalog, which coincides with the exhibition of the same title, The Black Hat - 
Eccentric: Artistic Visions of the Tenth Karmapa, focuses on Choying Dorjé’s tumultuous and . yy Ae 
artistically rich life. Despite a life full of tragedy—Chéying Dorjé was separated from his + Yo = 
family and masters as a child, became entangled in a fierce civil war, saw the destruction of 
his monasteries, and had to flee his homeland—the Karmapa’s artistic work is full of charm, 
wit, and humor. He was a great artistic innovator and developed a distinctive personal style 
of painting based on the Chinese models he saw during his exile in Lijiang, China, where the 
Karmapa spent the last and most productive part of his life. A set of seven inscribed paint- 
ings, dated 1660, by the hand of the master himself, as well as another set of his workshop 
production, constitute the centerpiece of the exhibition. Both sets come from the Municipal 
Museum of Lijiang. This exhibition is presented in cooperation with the Lijiang Municipal 
Museum. As part of this cooperation between our two institutions, the Rubin Museum of 
Art was pleased to underwrite substantial conservation work on the two sets of paintings. 
In essays in this catalog Debreczeny introduces the reader to the Tenth Karmapa’s work, 
while contributor Irmgard Mengele focuses on his extraordinary life. David Jackson, also a 
scholar at the Rubin Museum, deals with the historical terminology of Tibetan art. An aspect 


of Choéying Dorjé’s work that is perhaps less well known than his paintings is his talent as a 


sculptor. These works reflect styles of ancient models from Kashmir, Swat Valley, and Gilit. Ian 

Alsop, an expert on Himalayan sculpture, contributed an essay on the Karmapa’s sculptures. * 
With this first extensive study and catalog, Debreczeny has made it clear that the art of 

the Tenth Karmapa and his workshop was the result of a creative process, full of individual 

charm, wit, and playfulness, rather than the anonymous result of a mechanical process. a 
Finally, coinciding with this exhibition and catalog, the Rubin Museum has organized, 

under the guidance of Debreczeny, an international conference on the Tenth Karmapa and 

his time, exploring a range of topics from his art and poetry to the rise of the Dalai Lamas to — 

political power to the sectarian landscape in which he lived. 
It is our hope that every visitor—whatever his or her background and knowledge of 

Tibetan art—will enjoy this exhibition and catalog and experience the charm and wonder of 


the paintings and sculptures of one of Tibet’s most remarkable historical personalities. - ‘~ 
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FIRST I WOULD LIKE TO THANK Shelley and Donald Rubin for having the vision to establish 
a museum of Himalayan art in the heart of our fair city. 

This exhibition is presented in cooperation with the Lijiang Municipal Museum. 
Special thanks to directors Niu Zengyu and Li Xi, as well as Zhao Xiuyun, Yang Xilian, Li 
Gongjiu, and the entire staff of the Lijiang Municipal Museum for their help and coopera- 
tion during my repeated visits over the past ten years. Also I would like to express my appre- 
ciation for the cooperation of Duan Yong, Chief of the Department of Museums; Director 
Wang Jun, Deputy Director Yao An, and Shang Xiaoyun of Art Exhibitions China; Hu 
Hao, Chief of the Department of Museums of Yunnan Province, and Dai Zongpin, Deputy 
Director of the Yunnan Provincial Museum; and Yang Fuquan, Professor, Yunnan Academy 
of Social Sciences, which now makes the realization of this project possible. 

It goes without saying that exhibitions are made possible by the generosity of its many 
lenders. For their contributions of objects to the exhibition and images for this catalog I 
would like to gratefully acknowledge: John Guy and The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Anita 
Chung and the Cleveland Museum of Art; Bobby Moore and the Southern Alleghenies 
Museum of Art; the Chazen Museum of Art, University of Wisconsin-Madison; Sonya 
Quintanilla and the San Diego Museum of Art; Hao Sheng, Jacki Elgar, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; Philip Kwang-chun Hu and the Saint Louis Art Museum; Shelley 
and Donald Rubin; Shamar Rinpoche and Neeraj K.C.; Ian and Lois Alsop; Albert Lutz 
and the Museum Rietberg; Alan Chen; CC Lin; Navin Kumar; the Qin Xuan Collection, 
and several collectors who wish to remain anonymous. Special thanks to Jay Xu, Jan Van 
Alphen, Mimi Gates, Freda Murck, Elvira Djaltchinova, and Shane Suvikapakornkul for 
their extremely kind help with negotiating loans. 

For their generosity with sharing images, or their help in obtaining them, I would like to 
thank His Holiness the Gyalwang Karmapa and Tai Situ Rinpoché; Sherabling and Palpung 
Monasteries; the Shechen Archives; Ani Damché; Helga Uebach; Michail Borisovich 
Piotrovsky and the State Hermitage Museum; the Palace Museum, Beijing; Tibet Museum, 
Lhasa; the National Palace Museum, Taipei; Hon Lau; The Art Institute of Chicago; Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art; Yunnan Provincial Museum; Freer-Sackler Gallery of Art; Musée 
national des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet; Francoise and Alain Bordier and the Tibet Museum 
of the Alain Bordier Foundation; Honolulu Academy of Arts; Qin Xuan Collection; Robert 
Rosenkranz and Alexandra Munroe; and Tshewang Gyalpo, Chief Cultural Property Officer 
of the Department of Culture, Bhutan. 

I would like to express appreciation to the contributing authors and fellow Chéying 
Dorjé enthusiasts Irmgard Mengele, Ian Alsop, and David Jackson for their excellent and 
insightful essays, which strengthen this publication immensely. I am pleased to be able to 
include such current research by scholars taking different approaches and bringing a variety 
of perspectives to this facinating and complex material. 1 am also indebted to David Jackson, 
Christian Luczanits, Terese Bartholomew, and Helen Abbott for reading my manuscript and 
making innumerable corrections and useful suggestions; however, all mistakes remain my 
own. I would also like to thank the editors Helen Chen, Neil Liebman, Jeffery J. Pavelka, 
and Michelle Smart Woodley, book designer Phil Kovacevich, indexer Paul G. Hackett, and 
map maker Anandaroop Roy for their work creating this book. 

I owe the late venerable E. Gene Smith a great debt of gratitude for his tireless efforts 
to locate Tibetan texts and make them available to all. This also extends to the entire Tibetan 


Buddhist Resource Center staff, especially Paldor and Dega, Tenzin Chozin, Tendzin 
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Parsons, and Michael Sheehy. Thanks to Pema Bhum of Latse Library for answering my 
endless litany of linguistic questions. The Himalayan Art Resources website (HAR) was an 
important resource in the development of this research. For their suggestions and support 
at different stages of my research I thank Wu Hung, Jenny Purtle, Elliot Sperling, Matthew 
Kapstein, Ping Foong, Shih-shan Susan Huang, Yukio Lippit, Stephen Allee, and Ariana 
Maki. I am also indebted to Ngawang Tsangpo, a Karma Gardri painting master in the 
lineage of Gega Lama and Thangla Tsewang of Palpung Monastery, who took me under his 
wing and patiently taught me the practical basics of his exalted artistic tradition. 

For their many contributions, both individual and collective, at the Rubin Museum of 
Art I would like to thank: the curatorial staff—Jan Van Alphen, Martin Brauen, Christian 
Luczanits, Elena Pakhoutova, Beth Citron, Tracey Friedman, Kavie Barnes, and Jessica 
Klein; publications and print and electronic information—Helen Abbott, Vincent Baker, 
Helen Chen, Helen Dear, Jonathan Kuhr, Andrea Pemberton, and David Townsend; col- 
lections management—Cate Griffin, Michelle Bennett, Alisha Ferrin, Taline Toutounjian, 
and Zachary Harper; exhibition design and installation—John Monaco, Amy Bzdak, Shane 
Murray and the entire installation team; education—Marcos Stafne, Andrew Buttermilch, 
Ashley Mask and the RMA guides; and others including David Wilburn, Tim McHenry, 
Fay Serafica, Patrick Sears, Marilena Christodoulou, Alexis McCormack, Sarah Blumberg, 
Anne-Marie Nolin, Talia Shulze, as well as the tireless curatorial interns Zhu Runxiao, 
Aditi Tolia-Pande, and Elyse Finkel. 

In China and Tibet, I would like to express my appreciation to Xiong Wenbin and 
Xie Jisheng for their many years of enthusiastic help and camaraderie. For their help with 
my fieldwork I would like to thank: Luo Wenhua of the Palace Museum, Beijing; Director 
Xiong Zhengyi of the Yunnan Province Cultural Office Relics Management; the entire 
staff of the Lijiang Municipal Museum; Xiong Yan of the Yunnan Provincial Museum; Hu 
Guozhang of the Palace Museum, Zhongba Rinpoche and his secretary Lobsang, Nancy 
Yang, Xu Jianhua, Zhang Zhongyun, Chen Hao (Gesang), Feng Zhi (Gyaltang Hongcha 
Dorjé), Konchok Tenzin, Gonpo, Lama Namgyal, Lama Phuntsok Norbu, Karma Gyaltsen, 
Kelsang Yeshé, Thupten Phuntsok, Tai Situ Rinpoché, Tashi Tsering of the Amnye Machen 
Institute, Tenam Shastri, Agan Lama, and Li Xiaoling and the girls of the New Moon Inn. 

And most of all, love and gratitude to my wife, kindred spirit, and fellow traveler, 
Kristina Dy-Liacco, for her patience, understanding, and gentle admonitions. I look forward 
to many more years of exploration together, both Tibetological and gastronomical. This book 
is dedicated in memory of Dr. George E.B. Morren (1939-2011), loving father and mentor. 

This research was made possible by support from the University of Chicago Century 
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THE TENTH KARMAPA Choying Dorjé (Chos dbyings rdo rje; 1604-1674), was an eccentric 
figure with a highly individual artistic style full of charm, wit, and humor. While he was not 
a professional artist, he is nonetheless named prominently in indigenous accounts of Tibetan 
art as a great innovator, such as in the important nineteenth-century scholar Kongtrill’s 
(Kong sprul) encyclopedic work Embracing All Knowables (Shes bya kun khyab |1864]). The 
Tenth Karmapa was a versatile artist who worked in several styles and is best known for a 
unique style of painting inspired by Chinese models that he developed during his long exile 
on the southern Sino-Tibetan border in Lijiang, Yunnan, that Tibetans called “Chinese-style 
thangka painting” (rgya bris thang ka). The Karmapa was also a talented sculptor who looked 
to a range of traditions, especially ancient models of Kashmir. Still, across genres, traditions, 
and media there is an immediately recognizable syle that is Choying Dorjé’s. His sensitive 
and charming depiction of animals is especially distinctive, making his works both intimate 
and directly accessible. In both his painting and sculpture one sees a unifying archaistic inter- 
est in past models and a playful spirit, which sets his work apart from other Tibetan artists. 
He did not, however, just adopt styles and genres wholesale but rather experimented with 
different compositional and figural models as well as styles, even mixing genres to create a 
very personal visual idiom. 

‘The story of the Tenth Karmapa provides a rare glimpse into the life of a Tibetan 
artist. Although little is known about the lives and works of most artists, because of his 
importance in the religious lineage we have extensive biographical material, which provides 
a wealth of information about his artistic career, including his early training, collecting inter- 
ests, and the models he sought out for imitation." Research published in the last fifteen years 
(Jackson [1996], von Schroeder [2001, 2008, 2009, 2010], Debreczeny [2003, 2007, 2011], 
and Mengele [2011 and forthcoming]) has begun to identify numerous paintings and sculp- 
tures in the Karmapa’s enigmatic style, allowing us to bring together for the first time the life 
and works of a pre-twentieth-century Tibetan artist. This exhibition is the first of its kind to 
explore the works by the hand of a Tibetan master, from identifying his characteristic brush- 
work to distinguishing them from works produced by his workshop as well as later followers. 
My intention here is to move public perception away from the stereotype of Tibetan art as 
an anonymous and mechanical process and to highlight the artist and his creative process. 

Questions about works by the hand of the master are basic to mainstream art history, 
and the focus on individual artistic geniuses has even become somewhat passé. However, the 
field of Tibetan art history is only beginning to grapple with these fundamental issues. While 
I tried to introduce some of these concepts and complexities into the discussion of Tibetan 
art in the exhibitions Patron and Painter: Situ Panchen and the Revival of the Encampment 
Style in 2009, at the Rubin Museum of Art, and a bit more extensively in Lama, Patron, 
Artist: The Great Situ Panchen in 2010, at the Smithsonian’s Arthur M. Sackler Gallery of 
Art, David Jackson's emphasis in these exhibitions and its accompanying publication was 
(rightly) on Situ as a patron and designer of paintings.’ The study of Situ Panchen reveals 
the many problems and pitfalls of investigating what constitutes the hand of the master in 
a Tibetan context, as most of Situ’s famous creations were completed by teams of painters 
under his direction (as is repeatedly attested to in Situ’s own writings). With such exalted 
religious figures it is often their status that makes their designs authentic religious visions. 
Also most, if not all, of these compositions are only known to us in later copies. 

‘These difficulties are made clear in an excellent essay by Tashi Tsering in Situ Panchen: 


Creation and Cultural Engagement in 18th-Century Tibet, where he identifies the avadanas as 


Introduction 


paintings clearly by Situ, and even signed by Situ himself. Tashi Tsering uses this as the basis 
of comparison in evaluating other works of a very different character and quality that seem 
to be attributed to Situ by inscription. However, Situ makes it very clear in his diaries that 
while he designed this avadana set, he did not paint it himself; rather it was a team of profes- 
sional painters that Situ oversaw. Workshop productions are not necessarily inferior in qual- 
ity compared with those of the master, as artists in workshops often specialized in certain 
tasks (such as figures, landscapes, or gold detailing) in which they excelled. The results were 
often highly polished works. It is possible that these professional painters were in fact more 
technically skilled than Situ, and that the works we associate with him are in many cases the 
product of the highly trained painters who were carefully overseen by Situ and his successors. 
One can see that the issue of authorship—what actually constitutes a painting “by Situ”—is 
a complicated one. With Choying Dorjé, however, we have a very different situation. For 
the first time, we have works painted and inscribed by the artist, works attributed to him 
by inscription written by others, uninscribed works in his style, clear examples of workshop 
production, as well as works by later followers. 

Despite his being one of the great incarnate lamas of Tibet, with a status something 
akin to a religious prince, Chéying Dorjé lived a very challenging life. First as a child in 
northeastern Tibet after being identified as the new Karmapa incarnation, he suffered at the 
hands of unscrupulous men who held him hostage for their own personal enrichment: taken 
from his home, separated from his family, and prevented from being with his teachers, who 
were to provide his religious training. After he and his main guru were finally reunited in 
central Tibet, they would have only a few precious years together. Later, longstanding sectar- 
ian strife between the Karmapa’s main patron, the king of southwestern Tibet, and the Geluk 
monastic order, boiled over into civil war. The Karmapa, despite his protestations, was drawn 
into the conflict, resulting in the slaughter or dispersal of his court and the destruction or 
confiscation of his monasteries. This civil war brought the Dalai Lamas to temporal power 
in Tibet with Mongolian military backing. The Karmapa was forced to flee for his life into 
eastern Tibetan-Chinese borderlands, with only his faithful attendant, and take shelter in 
the kingdom of Lijiang (Jang yul), Yunnan, for the last third of his life. From there he trav- 
eled in disguise, seeking out the children who were incarnations of his lineage and bringing 
them back for education in an attempt to preserve what he could of his shattered religious 
tradition in a hostile landscape. Through all of this turmoil he seems to have taken solace and 
refuge in his art, where he concentrated much of his energy. 

In chapter 1 Irmgard Mengele presents a chronological account of Choying Dorjé’s 
dramatic life in the context of the turbulent seventeenth century, drawing on his extensive 
biographical and autobiographical corpus, which is also crucial to the study of his artistic 
works. While subsequent chapters make use of isolated passages from many of these same 
sources to contextualize individual paintings and sculptures, Mengele weaves these primary 
Tibetan sources together to provide a rich narrative of the Karmapa’s life. Here we get a 
sense of the man, often in his own words, and the larger context out of which these fasci- 
nating works of art were born. Mengele had previously translated these sources for her dis- 
sertation on the life of the Tenth Karmapa, forthcoming as Riding a Huge Wave of Karma: The 
Turbulent Life of the Tenth Karmapa. As many of these sources, including a detailed biogra- 
phy by his eighteenth-century admirer Situ Panchen, which was cut from the blocks of his 
History of the Karma Kagyii, have only come to light in the last decade, a monograph such as 


this is possible only now. 
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My main focus in chapters 2 through 7 is on Chéying Dorjé’s painting, and in particu- 
lar his twenty-five year exile in northern Yunnan (ca. 1647-1673), where the Tenth Karmapa 
was most prolific, matured as an artist, and developed the painting style for which he would 
become most famous. The centerpiece of this discussion is a complete inscribed set of seven 
paintings by the hand of the Tenth Karmapa dated 1660. This detailed inscription enables 
us to firmly contextualize these works through corroborating Tibetan and Chinese primary 
sources. This set depicts one of the Tenth Karmapa’s favorite painting themes, the Sixteen 
Arhats, the original disciples of the Buddha, known in Tibetan as the “Sixteen Elders” (gnas 
brtan bcu drug), a genre of painting adopted from China that carried many Chinese painting 
conventions and aspects of Chinese visual culture, through which Chéying Dorjé explored 
his artistic interests. Two other complete sets, which appear to be workshop productions in 
the Tenth Karmapa’s style, provide the other end of the spectrum of what might be seen as 
Chéying Dorjé’s larger oeuvre. Connoisseurship based on these three sets is used to evaluate 
other works by his hand and from his workshop, as well as by later followers now identified 
in various collections in the United States, Europe, and Asia. Painting and sculpture beyond 
works included in the exhibition presented at the Rubin Museum of Art are included in this 
catalog to convey not only the breadth and scope of his own works but also the larger sphere 
of his artistic influence. 

Choying Dorjé was also a famous sculptor, an aspect of his work that Ian Alsop 
addresses in chapter 8. As he did for his painting, the Karmapa consciously drew on numerous 
long-forgotten sources, including Tibet’s mythologized imperial past from the seventh to the 
ninth century, a golden age when Buddhism was first established in Tibet by a line of divine 
kings later seen as bodhisattvas incarnate. This included ancient models from what one might 
call wider northern India, such as Kashmir, the Swat Valley, and Gilgit. Choying Dorjé was 
unique for his time, as all of these sources had long since been forgotten by Tibetan artists 
in favor of Nepalese and Chinese models. These images follow very old iconographic models 
that cannot be easily explained as they are from a time before these images were systematized. 
He also worked in a wide range of techniques and mediums, including bronze casting, ele- 
phant tusk, rhinoceros horn, and sandalwood. However, one immediately notices the figural 
style and sense of playfulness common to both his painting and sculpture. Ian Alsop reevalu- 
ates the sculptural attributions to the Tenth Karmapa that were first published by Ulrich von 
Schroeder. Much like in the previous chapters on painting, Alsop approaches this group of 
sculptural attributions with a special focus on inscribed works but includes other attributed 
works, suggesting that a number of these are either workshop productions or later copies. 

In chapter 9, I raise the difficult topic of placing the Karmapa within the greater 
Tibetan tradition by first examining later (nineteenth- and twentieth-century) Tibetan 
descriptions of his work, and indigenous attempts to position him within the larger his- 
torical stream of Tibetan art. Then I explore visual evidence of both contemporary and later 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century currents in Tibetan painting not only to highlight how 
different Chéying Dorjé’s works are but also to try to identify his artistic legacy and its influ- 
ence on later traditions. 

As demonstrated in this publication, studies of Tibetan art are increasingly grounded 
in Tibetan primary sources; however, the language of Tibetan art—its terms to describe art 
objects, materials, techniques, and styles and how we understand them—has yet to be sys- 
tematically addressed.’ In chapter 10, David Jackson uses the considerable literature on the 


Tenth Karmapa to explore some of these terms and to begin to fill in this glaring lacuna in 
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FIG. O.1 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Buddha Sakyamuni attended 

by his disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x17 % in. (68 x 44 cm) 

© Tibet Museum of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation; Gruyeres, 
Switzerland 

Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2001. Buddhist Sculptures in 
Tibet. Vol. Two: Tibet & China, 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, Ltd.); pp. 808-811, 
fig. XII-25; von Schroeder, Ulrich 
and Heidi. 2009. Tibetan Art of 
the Alain Bordier Foundation. 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, Ltd., for the Alain 
Bordier Foundation); pp. 48-49, 
pl. 18; Jackson 1996, p. 253; and 
Debreczeny 2003, fig. 3, p. 48. 


the field. In particular he focuses on terms referring to famous images and related typolo- 
gies of special interest to the Tenth Karmapa. Jackson also identifies extant examples and 
elucidates their characteristic features. Most of these images are, tellingly, Kashmiri bonzes, 
which is corroborated in various textual sources as one of the main inspirations of Choying 
Dorjé’s artistic production. 

This catalog is not intended to be the final word on the art of the Tenth Karmapa. 
Many comparisons suggested here will become more apparent in the exhibition itself. Only 
then will the delicate task of parsing works by the hand of the master from those of his work- 
shops and later followers be carried out in earnest and discussed in the accompanying inter- 
national conference held at the Rubin Museum of Art and subsequently by other scholars in 
future publications. We also hope that bringing together the Tenth Karmapa’s works of art 
for the first time in a publication and public space will be a catalyst for the recognition and 
revelation of other unidentified works languishing hidden in monasteries, private collections, 


and museum storages around the world. 


Previous Scholarship and Attributed Works 

One difficulty that has historically frustrated scholars in the study of Tibetan art is the lack 
of identifiable artists with documented lives and identifiable bodies of work. However, since 
a substantial biographical corpus on the Tenth Karmapa has gradually come to light, the 
challenge has become identifying extant works of art and contextualizing them through this 
rich body of textual evidence. Since 1996 a number of paintings with a distinctive figural 
style have been published as attributions to Chéying Dorjé (Figs. 0.1-0.9). These paintings 
all share a whimsical figural style that is immediately recognizable by fleshy, abbreviated 
faces with tiny pursed red lips. The hands of his male figures, especially arhats, often have 
curiously bulbous fingertips. Also characteristic of the paintings attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
is a wide range of animals, which are sensitively and even playfully handled. Another unusual 
characteristic of the paintings attributed to him is the use of silk as a support, more typical 
of Chinese professional painting than the sized cotton favored by Tibetan painters.° This 
section reviews previous Western scholarship, with an emphasis on the paintings first attrib- 
uted to the Tenth Karmapa. Many of these paintings will also be discussed in more detail 
in chapter 6, in relation to the analyses of works by the hand of the master and workshop 


production. 


Jackson (1996) 

‘The first study of the Tenth Karmapa as an artist was published by David Jackson in 1996 as 
a chapter in his monumental 4 History of Tibetan Painting. In this pioneering work Jackson 
briefly outlines the life and artistic activity of Chéying Dorjé based on Tibetan primary sources 
available at the time, including the short biographies by Tsang Khenchen (gTsang mkhan 
chen; late seventeenth century), the Seventh Shamar (Zhwa dmar; 1631-1694; published in 
1775), and Karma Nged6n (Karma Neges don; published in 1891). Jackson gathered Tibetan 
descriptions of the Tenth Karmapa’s art found in disparate Tibetan historical sources such as 
Kongtriil’s encyclopedia (1864), the pilgrimage guide from 1920 by Kathok Situ (Kah thog si 
tu), and Shakabpa’s history (1976). Jackson also refutes a number of previous attributions that 
are closely related to the question of Choying Dorjé’s place in the Tibetan tradition, which is 
dealt with here in chapter 9. Based on these vague, often terse, textual sketches, Jackson ini- 
tially suggested two paintings as possible works by Choying Dorjé (Figs. 0.1 and 0.2). Since 
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FIG. 0.2 

Milarepa (Mi la ras pa, 1040-1123) 
seated outside a mountain cave in 
the act ofconverting a hunter after 
giving shelter to his prey a deer 
chased by ahunting dog 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

18 4x 13 % in. (47.5 x 34.5 cm) 
© Tibet Museum of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation; Gruyeres, 
Switzerland 

Literature: Von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2oor. Buddhist Sculptures in 
Tibet. Vol.Two: Tibet & China, 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, Ltd.); pp. 808-811, 
fig. XII-24. 


FIG. 0.3 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Oath-Bound Protector 
Attributed by inscription to 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; dated 1655 

Ground mineral pigment on silk 
18 #x 12 in. (48 x 30.5 cm) 
Private Collection 

HAR 81825 

Literature: Stoddard, 1997, p. 99. 


Jackson’s work was translated into Chinese in 2001, his research and images have been used 


(largely uncredited) in Chinese publications, and now the Tenth Karmapa has started to appear 
in Chinese narratives of Tibetan art history as well.’ 

‘The first painting posited by Jackson as possibly matching traditional Tibetan descrip- 
tions of the Tenth Karmapa’s works is a magnificent painting on gold-colored silk of Buddha 
Sakyamuni (Fig. 0.1) in the Francoise and Alain Bordier Collection. He observed that the 
figures of a Karmapa and a Shamar above place it religiously within a Karma Kagyi context, 
while the style of the painting is unusual for Tibetan works and is obviously copied from 
Chinese models. Of special interest are archaic elements combined with a suprising display 
of artistic whimsy, such as the fantastic animal details found on the Buddha’s throne back. 

‘The second painting that Jackson suggests as a work by the Tenth Karmapa is a simple 
silk thangka of Milarepa (Mi la ras pa) (Fig. 0.2) also in the Bordier Collection, noting its 
figural similarity with the previous painting of Buddha Sakyamuni. 
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Stoddard (1997) 

A year after Jackson’s book, Heather Stoddard published a reproduction (in black and white) 
of the first painting with an inscribed attribution to Chéying Dorjé (Fig. 0.3). While her 
article does not discuss this painting specifically, (it is presented only in the context of a 
discussion of the deity Pehar), this painting was a very important discovery; it was the first 
work to be identified not only on more subjective stylistic grounds (remember the previous 
attributions by Jackson were made without even a single visual comparison to work with) but 
also on internal textual evidence. An inscription in the black field at the upper-left side of 
the painting below a pair of carrion birds carrying hearts and entrails in their beaks clearly 


names the Tenth Karmapa as the artist: 


This painting by the venerable Chéying Dorjé, an image of the great long- 
haired one who punishes enemies of the doctrine and eradicates evil, was 
made in the sheep year in the place Gura Sharkha (mGur ra shar kha)? of 
Minyak (Mi nyag), in accordance with the request of his intimate disciple 
Kintu Sangpo.”° 


It is extremely rare to come across a Tibetan image with such a detailed inscription, naming 
not only a known artist and recipient but also the date and the place of its creation. Such works 
are critical as they can be firmly contextualized through corroborating textual evidence and can 
form the stable ground upon which to build an understanding of an artist and his works. 
Another uninscribed painting on silk, in the black-ground (nag thang) format also 
attributed by Stoddard to the Tenth Karmapa, is a painting in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art of a kneeling figure holding a vajra aloft (Fig. 0.4) that possibly depicts Vajrapani."* This 
work is best known for its spectacular embroidery mounting patterned with two large garuda 
birds—thought to be much earlier, possibly dating from the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368), 


while the painting itself is rarely discussed. 


Von Schroeder (2001) 
For the first time, in his monolithic publication Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, Ulrich von 
Schroeder explores the Tenth Karmapa as a sculptor. One of the most significant additions 
to scholarship this publication provided was material drawn from the original Situ and Belo 
biography of the Tenth Karmapa, which had been excised from the blocks of Situ’s original his- 
tory and contains a great amount of detailed information on the artistic activities of the Tenth 
Karmapa.3 Cyrus Stearns culled this important biography, as well as several others also used 
by Jackson, for relevant passages on art and translated them from the Tibetan. Von Schroeder 
then used these translated excerpts to create a chronology of artistic production and to identify 
and contextualize a number of sculptures, which he attributes, many for the first time, to the 
Tenth Karmapa, building significantly on the work done by Jackson. 

Interestingly, von Schroeder counter-intuitively attributes the sculptures with inscrip- 
tions naming Choying Dorjé as artist to the earlier Tibetan imperial period (ca. 600-842) 
and attributes the uninscribed works with stylistic similarities to these sculptures to the Tenth 
Karmapa. This argument seems circular, as the comparative pieces that von Schroeder uses to 
demonstrate the Tenth Karmapa’s interest in the imperial period themselves bear inscriptions 
naming Chéying Dorje as the artist. None of his base examples from the imperial period are 


dated or firmly contextualized," and this is dealt with here in Alsop’s essay in chapter 8. 
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FIG. 0.4 
Kneeling Deity, possibly Vajrapani 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 
Embroidery: China, Yuan dynasty; 
1279-1368 
Painting: Tibet; 17th century 
Pigment on silk, silvered paper, 
silver thread 
45 1/16 x17 Yin. 
(114.6 x 44.5 cm) 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
(1989.11) 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade 
Fund 
Literature: Watt and Wardwell 
1997, no. §8, pp. 190-193; Berger 
1989, fig. 3, p. 48; and Lee 1993, 
fig. 6, p. 226. 
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While von Schroeder’s discussion of the art of the Tenth Karmapa is primarily 
focused on sculpture, some of his observations and theories about the Karmapa’s sculpture 
also have important implications for the study of his paintings. Von Schroeder notes the 
Tenth Karmapa’s interest in ancient models from the Kashmir and Swat areas, which is 
reflected both in the textual and visual evidence. Especially interesting and insightful is von 
Schroeder’s theory that the Tenth Karmapa was trying to revive old Tibetan art styles, espe- 
cially those from Tibet’s semimythical golden age of the seventh to ninth century, which he 
calls “the Tibetan period revival school of the Tenth Karmapa.” 

Von Schroeder also introduced a second inscribed painting in his own collection that 
names Choying Dorjé as the artist (Fig. 0.5). It reads: “This image of Marpa the translator is 
a spiritually charged painting [by] the venerable Choying Dorjé that he gave to his intimate 
disciple Ktintu Sangpo.”5 In introducing the first sculptural attributions to Chéying Dorjé, 
von Schroeder observes distinctive similarities between his works in different mediums, 


especially in the shapes of the faces and sensitive depiction of animals. Von Schroeder also 
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FIG. O.5 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Mar pa Lo tsa ba (1012-1097), 
attended by his wife bDag med 
ma, receives Mi la ras pa (1040— 
1123). According to the inscription 
“this image of Mar pa the transla- 
tor is a spiritually charged painting 
[by] the venerable Chos dbyings 
rdo rje that he gave to his intimate 
disciple Kun tu bzang po.” 
Painted on silk 

19 %x 12 % in. (50.5 x 31 cm) 
Collection Heidi & Ulrich von 
Schroeder, Weesen, Switzerland 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2001. Buddhist Sculptures in 

Tibet. Vol. Two: Tibet & China, 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, Ltd.); pp. 807-811, 
fig. XII-23; and Debreczeny 2003, 
fig. 4, p. 48. 


FIG. 0.6 

Goddess of light, Marici 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

18 Ax 17 ¥% in. (47.8 x 44.5 cm) 
Navin Kumar Collection, 
New York 

Literature: Pal 2003, cat. 177, 
p- 264; and Debreczeny 2003, 
p- 47, fig. 2. 


FIG. 0.7 

Arhats 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment silk 

19 4x9 %in. (49 x 23.8 cm) 
Collection of Ian and Lois Alsop 
Literature: P. Pal 2003, cat. 176, 
p- 265; and Debreczeny 2003, 
fig. 4, p. 48. 
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published the two Bordier paintings (Figs. 0.1 and 0.2) that were first published by Jackson, 
with attributions “presumably painted by the Tenth Karmapa,” and then in a later publica- 
tion (2009) makes a firmer identification of the Buddha Sakyamuni (Fig. 0.1) as “painted by 
the Tenth Karmapa,” whom he declared “the greatest Tibetan artist.”"° 


Pal (2003) 

In the exhibition catalog Himalayas: An Aesthetic Adventure, which provides a broad over- 
view of Himalayan art to a general public, Pratapaditya Pal presents two more uninscribed 
attributions in private collections (Figs. 0.6 and 0.7) based on stylistic grounds. Pal, for many 
years the most widely published author on Tibetan art in English (or in any Western lan- 
guage), incorporates the recent research of Jackson and von Schroeder into his own popular 
narrative, calling the rediscovery of the Tenth Karmapa one of the most exciting stories in 
recent Tibetan art history. Pal notes “a strong individualism that makes him perhaps the 
most original master known to the history of Tibetan art.”"” 

Pal observes the strong influence of the Chinese pictorial tradition in the coloring, 
brushwork, and treatment of natural forms in both paintings. One ¢hangka is a painting on 
silk of the Goddess of Light Marict seated on a sow with her piglets (Fig. 0.6). It is rare in 
both style and iconography, and Pal suggests that this painting may be a combination of the 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions for depicting this deity, as it does not follow known Indian 
or Tibetan iconographic textual descriptions. 

Pal observes that this arhat painting (Fig. 0.7) is different than other Tibetan paintings 
of that genre, and while it is obviously derived from Chinese representations, the Karmapa 
interpreted them in a personal and whimsical manner. Specifically, the colors are brighter in 
tonality than one encounters in Chinese arhat paintings, which are enhanced by the simplic- 
ity of their landscapes. Pal describes the Karmapa’s figural forms as spontaneously drawn and 
idiosyncratic, as well as his brushwork that provides a remarkable plasticity to the forms." 
‘The singling out of distinctive brushwork in this painting is very important and a telltale 
indicator that will become central to my discussion of distinguishing works by the hand of 


the master versus workshop production in chapters 3 through 7. 


Debreczeny (2003, 2007, 2011) 

In a short article coinciding with Pal’s exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago in the Asian 
art magazine Orientations (2003), 1 introduced the preliminary stages of my research on the 
Tenth Karmapa and, most important, identified the first set of paintings with an inscrip- 
tion that leaves no doubt that they are by the hand of the Tenth Karmapa himself (Figs. 
3.1-3.7). These paintings are the anchor of my discussion here and the focus of chapter 3. 
Also introduced was another arhat painting, Four of the Sixteen Arhats (see 2003, p. 48), in the 
von Schroeder Collection. However, at that time I did not have access to the most important 
textual source, the excised biography of the Tenth Karmapa by Situ and Belo. This mate- 
rial I later used to flesh out in a chapter of my dissertation (2007), and introduced another 
unidentified set by his workshop (explored here in more depth in chapter 4; Figs. 4.1-4.5, 
4.7-4.14), along with several other previously unidentified sets (further explored in chapter 7; 
Figs. 7.18-7.27), the research of which forms the basis for this catalog. These findings are 
also summarized in the article “Tibetan Interests in Chinese Visual Modes: the Painting 


Innovations of Chos-dbyings rdo-rje” (2011). 
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FIG. 0.8 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Buddha Sakyamuni 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

14 %x 11 Yin. (37 x 28.5 cm) 
The State Hermitage Museum, 
St. Petersburg 

Inv. no. Y-40 

© The State Hermitage Museum 
Photograph by Vladimir 
Terebenin, Leonard Kheifets, and 
Yuri Molodkovets 

Literature: Elikhina 2008, p. 44; 
and Elikhina 2009, p. 414. 


Elikhina (2008, 2009) 

A fourth painting in this genre (Fig. 0.8) in the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, was pub- 
lished in Russian by Yulia Elikhina in 2008 and 2009." It is about the same size (14 % x 11 
A in; 37 x 28.5 cm) as the two previous paintings and slightly smaller than the Bordier paint- 
ing, which is very similar in content. According to Elikhina, the Hermitage records mention 
that restoration work performed in the nineteenth century washed away an inscription on 
the top front of the painting on both sides of the Karmapa where she says now only traces 
are still visible.*° However, she makes no reference to this inscription in either of her pub- 
lished descriptions. Comparing it to the Bordier Collection painting and the dated set in the 
Lijiang Municipal Museum, Elikhina concludes that this painting is by the same hand and also 
belongs to the period of the Karmapa’s exile in Lijiang and dates it from 1645 to 1661. 


Yang Jiaming (2010) 
The Tibetan scholar Yang Jiaming, a professor at the Southwest Minorities University 8 Fa 


PQ XK and senior curator at the in Southwest Minorities University Museum in Sichuan, 
published five of the seven paintings in the Lijiang Municipal Museum as paintings by 
Choying Dorjé, and like most Tibetan authors, places him in the Karma Gardri (Karma 
sGar bris) painting tradition.*! He also adds that during the Karmapa’s time in Lijiang he 
absorbed Chinese and local Yunnan Naxi, Bai, and other painting traditions to create his 
own style.** Yang also published three other paintings of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha at 
Palpung Monastery, but without an artist’s attribution (Figs. 5.2, 5.7, and 5.8), which is the 


focus of chapter 5. 
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Prologue* 

Among the many lineages of reincarnated lamas that have flourished in Tibet, the Karmapas 
were the earliest, tracing their lineage back to the First Karmapa Ditisum Khyenpa (Dus 
gsum mkhyen pa; 1110-1193), who was the first recognized incarnate lama in Tibet. Among 
the seventeen Black Hat Karmapas that have so far come into the world, few have led lives as 
diverse and fascinating as the Tenth Karmapa Choying Dorjé (Chos dbyings rdo rje; 1604— 
1674). Despite his position as spiritual leader of the Karma Kagyii (Karma bKa’brgyud), the 
most powerful Tibetan Buddhist school in the early 1640s, little attention has been paid by 
historians to his remarkable life. If remembered at all, he is considered to have been involved 
in the great political events of those times, events that culminated in the near-eclipse of 
his lineage. The first four decades of the seventeenth century were characterized by a bitter 
struggle for power between the last three Tsang kings, who were ardent supporters of the 
Kagyii, and the alliance between the Gelukpas (dGe lugs pa) and their Mongol support- 
ers. The overthrow of the Tsang king resulted in the near-collapse of the Kagyti School. 
Many Karma Kagyii monasteries were converted to Gelukpa institutions and new monaster- 
ies were built on Karmapa property.** The once powerful Kagyii School had been defeated 
and was now suppressed.*5 But it has been unclear even to historians the extent to which the 
Tenth Karmapa was responsible for the damage his tradition suffered, just as they have been 
perplexed with the explanation of his sometimes unconventional behavior such as wear- 
ing his hair long and Hor dress and traveling with an entourage that included a wife and 
children. All this would be reason enough to turn our attention to this unusual figure, but 
it is the recent discoveries of beautiful paintings and statues by his hand—all executed with 
exceptional tenderness and a touch of playfulness—that have inspired interest in the life and 


personality of the man behind these works.*° 


Birth and Early Childhood Be TRMGAr DMENGELE 
In the late fifteen hundreds Amtso (A mtsho), a young girl of the high-ranked Kyurusa (Kyu 
ru bza‘)*? clan, married Khyigu (Khyi gu)** of the equally prestigious Bitsa (sBi tsha)*? family. 


By 1603 Khyigu had come into possession of the old family residence, a small stone castle 


that was the biggest house in the village, and the couple had seven children, five daughters 
and two sons.° The elder son was given the name Namkha (Nam mkha’), and the second 
was called Abum (A‘bum).3! One evening in the summer of 1603, tired from carrying heavy 
loads of grass and leaves as fodder for cattle, Amtso fell asleep and had an unusual dream. 
She saw herself in the midst of a gathering of countless women, some of whom she knew 
and others who were strangers. All were dressed like dakini.3* After a while, the whole world 
transformed into sunlight.33 Suddenly one of the women cried, “The sun is falling, lift up 
your skirts to catch it!” The women lifted their skirts and looked up in the sky. The sun 
approached in a net of rays. Then the women said, “The sun is falling into Amtso’s lap,” and 
they crowded around her. At that moment, the sun shrank to the size of a golden boulder 
and fell into Amtso’s lifted skirt, its glittering light dissolving into the crown of her head and 
into her heart.3+ The next morning she woke up indescribably happy. Later, when looking 
back on events, she realized that this was when she became pregnant with an exceptional 
child, who would one day become the Tenth Karmapa, the highest incarnation of the Karma 
Kagyti Buddhist School. 

On the twenty-sixth day of the third Mongolian lunar month in 1604, Amtso was in 


labor and staying on the ground floor of her house where the family kept its animals. After 


33 
FIG, 2.28, DETAIL 


two days of waiting, the child had still not been born, and Amtso was moved to the upper 
floor. The day before, a strong wind had blown all day long, cleansing the ground by sweeping 
away all the small stones and gravel. 

‘The twenty-eighth day of the third lunar month [26 April 1604]3° was a Monday. 
That morning all the vessels of the household were filled with milk, which was considered an 
auspicious sign. Khyigu left the house to attend to some work. When he returned home, he 
saw that Amtso had given birth to a son. He was told that right after the delivery the baby 
had sat up cross-legged with a smile on his face and no sign of anxiety. Overjoyed, Khyigu 
prepared a great feast to celebrate the birth of his newborn son, who resembled a lotus flower 
blooming for the first time.37 According to tradition, the couple prepared to name the boy 
during the celebration. In the case of the Tenth Karmapa, it was his mother who chose to call 
him Urgyen Kyap (U rgyan skyabs). 

During his first two years Urgyen Kyap was looked after by his parents with doting 
love and care. Surrounded by his brothers and sisters as playmates, he grew up in the Mar 
(sMar) Valley, one of the most beautiful of lands. This short period was the happiest and 


most peaceful time of his life. 


Coming Under the Control of Chakmo Gushri 
The news had already spread that Khyigu’s son Urgyen Kyap might be one of the candidates 
to be chosen the incarnation of the Ninth Karmapa since he was born around the same time 
as the death of the Ninth Karmapa and his birth was accompanied by auspicious signs. For 
the Bitsa family, the unburdened days in the Mar Valley were coming to an end, and their 
small boy was soon to become the object of others’ selfishness and intrigue. Wishing to gain 
control over the boy who might turn out to be the young Karmapa, a greedy monk-ruler, 
Chakmo (ICags mo) Gushri from the northeastern Tibetan borderlands, sent a secret agent 
to enter into negotiations with Sengé (Seng ge), the leader of Golok (mGo log), the domain 
where Urgyen Kyap was born. Chakmo’s agent made Sengé believe that he came from a 
very rich country that was in desperate need of domestics, and he gave sumptuous gifts to 
Sengé while holding out the prospect of more gifts in exchange for Khyigu’s family. Sengé 
agreed to “sell” the family and had them move to Chakmo’s lands. Later, Chakmo deceived 
the Karmapa’s parents so as to gain exclusive control over the child and over the substantial 
offerings that were made to this important young lama by his devoted followers. For years, 
Chakmo Gushri denied the child religious education, causing hardship and distress to the 
Karmapa and his family. The Karmapa, who was a boy of only eight years, busied himself 
at that time by producing different kinds of special catapults, arrows, and slings. Perhaps 
this was a sign of a natural artistic gift, which later enabled him to become one of the most 
versatile of Tibetan artists.3* The Sixth Shamar (Zhwa dmar) Chékyi Wangchuk (Chos 
kyi dbang phyug; 1584-1630) a former student of the Ninth Karmapa, whose responsibil- 
ity it was to pass on the lineage transmissions and teachings to the Karmapa, requested 
the Karmapza’s parents to entrust their son to him, so that he could give him the necessary 
teachings. But he soon found out that the Bitsa family could not make decisions like these 
for themselves. 

During a meeting with Chakmo, the Sixth Shamar reminded him that his forefa- 
thers had handed over the Ninth Karmapa to the Fifth Shamar Konchok Bang (dKon 


mchog ‘bangs; 1525-1583). He also explained to him that according to custom, it was not 
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appropriate for a Karmapa and his family to be kept by one person at one place. They should 
be allowed to stay at indeterminate places for the benefit of sentient beings. But even when 
promised whatever he might wish for, Chakmo refused to entrust the boy to the Shamar. 
One later Tibetan historian saw Chakmo’s interference in the relationship between teacher 
and student as an inauspicious sign that would have many disastrous consequences, not the 
least of which was the demise of the Karma Kagyi tradition in the decades that followed. 

Before the Shamar left, he took into consideration who should be appointed as tutor to 
give the necessary teachings to the Karmapa on his behalf. Through a messenger, he invited 
the Third Pawo (dPa’ bo) Tsuklak Gyatso (gTsug lag rgya mtsho; 1568-1630), who had stud- 
ied under the Fifth Shamar, the Ninth Karmapa, and the Fourth Gyaltsap (rGyal tshab). 
After the Shamar received a letter of acceptance from Tsuklak Gyatso, he left for Mongolia. 
He would not see the Karmapa again for seven years. 

Chakmo Gushri, who had prevented Chékyi Wangchuk from teaching the Karmapa, 
found various pretexts during the next four years for also preventing the Third Pawo from 
meeting or educating Urgyen Kyap, denying him the essential eduction that was his birth- 
right and thus delivering a severe blow to the Karmapa, his teachers, and ultimately to his 
tradition as a whole. 

In the ninth lunar month of 1611, the Karmapa began to learn to read and write 
by copying letters from central Tibet written by Shabdrung Shunpa (Zhabs drung Shun 
pa), who must have had exemplary handwriting.* Although age eight is quite late to start 
reading and writing, Urgen Kyap soon became very good at both. Nine months later, in the 
sixth month of 1612 [29 June 1612],* the Karmapa composed his first poem during a visit to 
the meditation cave Meché Jungteng (Mas chos ‘byung stengs) of the First Karmapa Disum 
Khyenpa (1110-1193), near Kampo Nenang (Karn po gnas nang) Monastery.*3 Urgyen Kyap 


was delighted by the beautiful natural environment and composed a simple, expressive poem: 


‘The high peaks of the snow mountains lighten the darkness of the heart. 
‘The green grass plots are always charming. 
‘The lute of the river sounds its song, which rouses disgust for samsdra (skyo shas). 


‘These are the excellent places for practicing the Holy Dharma. 


In 1613, besides practicing writing and learning prayers, Urgyen Kyap meditated on 
the praises of the lives of the previous Karmapas. He also studied the life story of the elev- 
enth-century yogi and poet Milarepa (Mi la Ras pa) and developed a deep affection for this 
great Tibetan; his enthusiasm probably intensified by the greed that had surrounded him 
during the previous years.‘ 

During the same year, in the second lunar month,*® Urgyen Kyap made his first draw- 
ing, recording a vision he had had in the evening. On a square piece of white cotton cloth 
(ka tan), he depicted the First Karmapa with matted hair (skra se ‘bel le ba), a black hat, and 
robe.*” In the fourth month of the same year he painted on paper a picture of Milarepa with 
a bright, radiant complexion surrounded by the hunter Génpo Dorjé (dGon po rdo je) with 
his dog and a deer seated in the middle of clouds and fog covering snow and clay mountains 
(rdza ri) in the background.* It is not certain whether these works resulted from his having 
been instructed as a ¢hangka painter or whether they were just the drawings of a precocious 
child. In early 1614 the Karmapa put his energies into studying the scriptures and all kinds 
of painting techniques, copying examples (dpe bris), and painting thangkas.* 
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Though concealing it from Chakmo, the Karmapa longed this entire time to see the 
Shamar again. He cherished an agate (ma na hu) rosary the Shamar had presented him and 
spent long hours reading the devotional verses, prayers, and handwritten letters sent to him 


by his teacher.°° 


First Journey to Central Tibet and Early Studies 

In the late summer important news reached the Karmapa from central Tibet. On the twen- 
tieth day of the fourth month in the year 1613, four months before Choying Dorjé set off to 
Mongolia, the Fourth Gyaltsap Drakpa Déndrup (Grags pa don grub; 1547-1613) passed 
away at the age of sixty-seven.’ The institution of a Gyaltsap had been devised to represent 
the Karmapas during the interregnum following the death of one Karmapa and the inves- 
titure of the next. With the passing away of Drakpa Dondrup, and with Urgyen Kyap still 
under the control of Chakmo, the central-Tibetan seat of the Karma Kagyii tradition was 
without a leader. This situation must have worried Chakmo. Though in the past he had not 
given permission to the Karmapa to accept any invitations from central Tibet, he now made 
preparations to take the Karmapa and his family there, and in the autumn of 1614, they 
departed on horseback. 

Upon entering Tsurphu (mTshur phu) Monastery on the twenty-fourth day of the 
fifth month in the year 1615 [19 July 1615],5* the Karmapa expressed his wish to first visit 
the most highly venerated Buddha statue located in the rear of the assembly hall (du khang) 
inside the Great Temple (Lha chen khang).53 It was an enormous cast-bronze statue, about 
sixty-six feet (twenty meters) tall, known as the Ornament of the World (dzam bu gling 
gi brgyan).5+ After seeing the statue, he then went to his residence quarters in the Shalré 
Lhakhang (Zhal ras lha khang), on the roof of the temple (Pho brang gTsug lag khang), 
where he stayed alone in retreat for one day.55 After that, he felt relaxed and expressed his 
happiness, saying to his servants, “By reaching here, I already feel rested. Do not whirl around 
too much in here! Don’t spoil the residence quarters!”*° 

On the eighth day of the sixth month of 1615 [4 July 1615],57 six weeks after the 
Karmapa had settled at the monastery, the Pawo, who had promised the Shamar to take 
responsibility for Urgyen Kyap’s education, arrived at Tsurphu.** This was the first meeting 
between Urgyen Kyap and Tsuklak Gyatso. The Karmapa remembered later how happy he 
was to welcome his teacher.s? After the Pawo had rested for about a month, Urgyen Kyap 
went before his teacher and prostrated one hundred times. After he had finished this gesture 
of respect, he folded his hands, bowed down, and asked the the Pawo to bestow teachings 
and to perform the hair-cutting ceremony for taking refuge in the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha. Accordingly, on the thirteenth day of the seventh lunar month of the year 1615 [5 
September 1615],°° Tsuklak Gyatso cut a lock of the Karmapa’s hair in front of a wooden 
Buddha statue (jo 40 ghandhola),” ordaining him as a novice monk. The Pawo gave him the 
ordination name Chéying Dorjé.” 

The following years were filled with intensive daily studies. The Pawo instructed the 
Karmapa in various Buddhist scriptures: the Tibetan canon (éka’ ‘gyur)—including the 
sections of Avatamsaka (Phal chen), Ratnakita (dKon brtsegs), Siitra (mDo), Tantra (rGyud), 
Vinaya (dul ba) and Prajnaparamita (sher phyin)—the commentaries translated into Tibetan 
(dstan ‘gyur), life stories of saints, religious histories, poetics, and the collected writings 


of former Karmapas, Shamars, and other masters. When the Pawo started teaching the 
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Karmapa calligraphy, the Karmapa said, “Even though I played around as much as I wished, 
you, the Shabdrung (Zhabs drung [Pawo]), remained pleased. We will get on together very 
well.”°3 Obviously, the Pawo was sympathetic to the age and personality of his student. The 


Karmapa, in return, loved his teacher and studied hard. 


First Journey to Tsang (gTsang) 

On the twenty-eighth day of the ninth lunar month of the year 1615, the Tsang ruler (Desi 
Tsangpa; sDe srid g'Tsang pa) Karma Phiintsok Namgyal (Karma phun tshogs rnam rgyal)** 
again invited the Karmapa to come to Yargyap (Yar rgyab/Yar lung(?) and Dakpo (Dwags 
po) in southern U (dBus) Province.*s During the previous years, Chakmo would not per- 
mit the Karmapa to accept any invitation from the Tsang king. But this time he answered 
positively. 

Presumably Chakmo Gushri, who was still present in the Karmapa’s entourage, was 
aware that he had no choice but to get along with the Tsang ruler, or Desi (sDe srid). That 
ruler, who was also called Throne Holder (sDe srid Khri pa), was the most powerful ruler of 
the day, controling all of Tsang Province and most of U. Though he was not the descendent 
of an ancient royal lineage, he claimed royal privilege for himself by virtue of his military 
might.°° He was also the most munificent patron of the Karma Kagyii School. 

On his way to Shigatse, on the nineteenth day of the third lunar month of the year 
1616 [5 May 1616],°? when approaching Panam (Pa snam), the Karmapa was received with 
a luxurious banquet, monks on horseback, and a procession of a large number of monks. He 
proceeded to the Lhungruptse (IHun grub rtse) fortress in Panam, southeast of Shigatse, 
where he stayed in the residential quarters of the Lukhang (Klu khang).** There he spent 
most of his time with the Pawo, who gave him the reading transmission for the collected 
writings of the Ninth Karmapa, of the three forefathers of the Kagyti tradition—Marpa, 
Milarepa, and Gampopa (sGam po pa)—and the collected works of the Fifth Shamar and 
the Second Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa (gTsug lag phreng ba; 1504-1566). During this period 
of intensive learning, the Karmapa also made paintings of numerous dékinis. His art teacher 
for the old Menri (sMan ris) style of painting was the great artist Tsering (Tshe ring) from 
Lhodrak Chukhyer (IHo ‘brag Chu ‘khyer).° 

At Panam, the thirteen-year-old Karmapa wrote several verses that with dry humor 


described himself and the people closest to him: 


Concerning me: I do not know how to write, 
I am extremely short-tempered, 


[but] well-meaning. 


[My] treasurer, the Chakmo Kudiin (ICag mo sKu mdun), 
has a kind heart, 
is short-tempered, but knowledgeable. 


His body is very weak.’ 


“Nephew” [dbon po, i.e. elder brother] Karma Namkha (nam mkha’) 
has limited knowledge, 
is very well-meaning, 


and he is extremely short-tempered. 
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Karma Choékyong Dorjé (Karma chos skyong rdo rje), who 
belongs to the Kudiin of the Chakmo 
is very mean and brutal, 


but his mind is somewhat liberal. 


‘The Lingpon, holder of the incense vessel, 
whose name is Karma Gyatso (Karma rgya mtsho) 
is educated and proud, 


and his knowledge is marvelous. 


[My] valet Karma Norchang (Karma nor ‘chang), 
a relative of Chakmo, 
adores money and wealth, 


and likes games and women.” 


As soon as the Karmapa had finished writing these verses on a piece of red paper, he handed 
it over to his servant who asked, “What is this?” The Karmapa replied, “I wrote this out of joy. 
Now, you take care of it!”7* 

On the ninth day of the tenth lunar month of the year 1616, the Karmapa left Panam 
and proceeded to Bum Tangang (Bum stang sgang), close to Shigatse, where the king of 
Tsang had pitched a tent for a banquet and constructed a throne to welcome the Karmapa. 
On the auspicious tenth day, the ruler hosted a huge reception, comparable to the unimagin- 
ably sumptuous reception of the Fifth Karmapa Deshin Shekpa (De bzhin gshegs pa) by the 
Ming emperor. The Karmapa was guided to the tent by five hundred of the ruler’s attendants, 
all dressed in beautiful Chinese costumes and wearing precious jewelry. One hundred musi- 
cians played flutes, conch-shell horns, thigh-bone trumpets, and all sorts of drums. Many 
soldiers carried, as a demonstration of the ruler’s power, battleaxes (dgra sta), pikes (rtse gig), 
spears (mdung), hatchets (sta gri), hooks (/cags kyu), clubs (dbyugs to), and other weapons.’3 
As soon as the Karmapa was seated on the throne in the banquet tent, the king of Tsang, 
followed by his officials, offered him a greeting scarf and received blessings from the lama’s 
hand.” When the festivity was over, the Karmapa was accompanied to Shigatse (bSam grub 
rtse) fort by several thousand people. 

Near Shigatse, the Karmapa had the opportunity to see two famous Tara statues in 
nearby districts: the Narthang Tara and the Ngurmik (Ngur smrig) Tara.75 He was not 
impressed, however, and said, “They possess a great power to bestow blessings, but their 
workmanship is not really that excellent. Among all bronze statues, the most precious 
Kashmiri bronze statue is the Surma (Zur ma) Buddha (thud dbang) statue, brought from 
Sur (Zur) in Laté (La stod).”7° Later the Karmapa copied the style from Kashmir in his own 
sculptural work. 

On the twenty-fifth day of the same month, the Karmapa left Shigatse and returned 
to Panam, where, after the New Year of 1617 [6 February 1617],”” he studied intensively for 
several months. In the same year, Khyigu’s breaking the rule forbidding the consumption of 
alcohol in the encampment was used as a pretext by Chakmo and the Yangri for slandering 
the Karmapa’s father, his mother, and two brothers to the king of Tsang, who ordered the 


Karmapa’s family to be ejected from the camp.’ 
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Travel to Lhodrak 

The Pawo saw his opportunity to carry out the promise he had made to the Karmapa in 
1615, to show him Milarepa’s tower. They left Panam and traveled on horseback southeast 
to Lhodrak. On the thirteenth day of the eleventh month of the year 1618 [29 December 
1618],” the Karmapa together with his encampment proceeded to Neudong (sNe’u gdong), 
the capital of the Phakmo Drupas (Phag mo gru pa)—tulers of Tibet in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—at the extreme south of Tsethang (rTsed thang) on the southern bank of 
the Tsangpo River. There he went to the huge palace of Neudongtse, where he was formally 
received by the Sakyong Tripa (Sa skyong khri[ pa]),*° the Neudong ruler and his relatives, 
officials, and ministers, all wearing precious jewel ornaments, together with a line of monks 
who waited in his honor.*! The Shamar, who had since 1611 been traveling to various distant 
countries like Mongolia to the northeast and Jang (Jang) to the far southeast of Tibet, came 
to meet the Karmapa at Neudong. The moment the Karmapa saw the Shamar coming, he 
made prostrations. As soon as the Shamar joined the Karmapa, he reciprocated the show 
of respect by offering prostrations in return. He gave the Karmapa an Arya Avalokitesvara 
painted on cotton, with the following words: “Make this, whose mere sight is meaningful, 
your main deity. It is appropriate to make him various kinds of offerings from time to time.”*3 
The Karmapa for his part bestowed upon the Shamar Chokyi Wangchuk a silk-embroidered 
image of the Buddha (dde gshegs).** 

The power over the Karmapa on the part of the unscrupulous Chakmo Gushri and 
his accomplice, the Yangri Trungpa Shakrampa (Yang ri Drung pa Shag ram pa), came to 
an end in 1620, with the intervention of the king of Tsang. In all probability Yangri and 
Chakmo both died in prison. This same year the Karmapa’s banished family was allowed to 
return to the Karmapa’s entourage.* 

In 1621 fighting broke out again between the Mongols and the king of Tsang, who 
now planned to conquer the whole of U. The Sixth Shamar, at the request of the Tenth 
Karmapa, tried to stop the king from waging war, but was unsuccessful.** In the end, the 
Tsang army was encircled on the Chakpori Hill of Lhasa by the Mongol army. The Panchen 
Lama Losang Chékyi Gyaltsen (Blo bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan; 1569-1662) intervened 
and saved the lives of many soldiers. In return, the king of Tsang had to give back most of 
the territories in U that he had conquered.‘ During the last battle he received the bad news 
that his wife had died at home of a severe illness. On his way back home, Karma Phiintsok 
Namgyal (Karma phun tshogs rnam rgyal) died of smallpox.** His fifteen-year-old son, 
Karma Tenkyong (Karma bsTan skyong; 1606-1642), was placed on the throne of Shigatse 
(bSam grub rtse).*? 

In the same year, during his stay at Neudong, when the Karmapa was eighteen years 
old, he composed a text of religious instructions and advice (zha/ gdams) near the glacier of 
Yarlha Shampo (Yar lha sham po). In it he praised the Karma Kagyii School and Milarepa, 
but, deeply troubled by the relentless struggle for power he had witnessed in the last two 
years, he longed for the simple spiritual life that Milarepa embodied: 


May the previous masters from the great Dorjé Chang (rDo rje ‘chang) 
down to Wangchuk Dorjé (dBang phyug rdo rje),%° 
a line of unbroken Buddhas 
who worked magic deeds for the welfare of beings, 
rescue the unfortunate beings of today [through their] enlightened deeds, 


and overhwelming compassion. 
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I will go to the south, to Mon. 
I will go and see the two special and excellent pilgrimage sites. 
I will especially circumambulate the magic Sekhar (Sras mkhar). 
I will go to the Lachi (La phyi) range of snow mountains in the wilderness.” 


I will visit the Drobolung (‘Gro bo lung) monastery in Lhodrak. 


I will make my bed on rocky hills, where vultures nest. 
I will stay forever at the six meditation places of Milarepa. 
I will make my residence on the desolate mountain [Lachi-] Gangkar (Gangs dkar). 
Master Milarepa, how I always think of him. 


Today I pray to you from the bottom of my heart. 
Out of sadness I make an unnecessary request. 

Yesterday and today, because of my sickness, | suffer as if in hell. 
Though I prayed from the bottom of my heart, my thoughts became disturbed. 
Because I was praying to Milarepa, from whom I was never separated, 
my sickness and its causes disappeared completely. 


I know that I have no way to repay his kindness. 


At present, [people’s] behavior has changed in the following way: 
Some people based on attachment and hatred create divisions among tribal communities. 
‘The narrow-minded people engage in sweet talking. 
Those who are full of ideas and always in a hurry 
engage in many meaningless activities. 
Considering themselves to be protectors and gurus, 


they rob the happiness [of the beings]. 


In this short life, the happiness they are searching for is to fill their mouths. 
Because the excellent things (pun tshogs) are also not permanent, 
it is possible for you to die right now. 
An unbearable sadness arises in the depth of my heart. 
This year and last year, I did not feel happy even for one second. 


‘That is why my face was wetted with tears and I cried out: 


“From this life onward, until I obtain Buddhadhood, 
an increased number of followers, attendants, and wealth 
are the king of the demons, even if they appear [only] in a dream. 
As if they are just dust in my spittle, I do with them as I like.” 


All my followers who count on me day and night, 
to have your permanent dreams fulfilled, 
if you keep your friends and relatives in your heart, 
a strong enemy cannot overcome you. 


Wherever you go, it will be like your home. 
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Those who are spreading the ten non-virtuous actions, 
I recognize to be the obstacles of Mara, 


whom I [drive out] by clapping my hands and wailing.” 


In general, the genuine Dakpo Kagyti (Dwags po bka’ brgyud) tradition and, 
in particular, the practice lineage of the most excellent Dtisum Khyenpa,’3 
are as rare as a star in the daytime. 


They are like a rope made of cane that is about to break. 


The Karma Kagyii lineage now resembles a sprout germinating in winter. 
A time has arisen in which the impossible is possible. 


‘This time we must be courageous. 


These days I have seen the behavior of the degenerate age. 
Making offerings to the gods, as to demons, the gods will become evil spirits. 


As a result, various ill omens will arise. 


Towards the Dharma-protectors and meditational deities, they cultivate false views 
and say they are discouraged. 


It is not that [the protectors and deities] have less compassion. 


We ourselves do not have devotion toward them, and now the result comes back to us. 


When such an age arises, 
bad people chase out good leaders, 
and the [old deposed] king wanders around among his subjects. 


Relatives cannot get along with each other because of bad lies. 


Though they do the worst to someone [lit.: “eat his heart raw”], 
they are not satisfied. 
They engage in many kinds of quarrels out of hatred and anger. 
At the same time, innocent beings are about to go to ruin, 


like a pond cut off from its source. 


If one thinks well about it, Avalokitesvara is the one who, 
from the elixir of his body, which is like the moon, 
clears away misery with his speech, which is like moonlight. 


His mind is objectless like the sky. 


At such a time [as this], there is no difference between friend and enemy. 
I think that the ripening of the fruits of karma of the ruler is unmistakably true. 


See through your own direct perception whether it is true or not. 
Thinking of the refuge, the Three Jewels, I blurted out this. 


What I blurted out, I wrote down on paper. 
My followers, look to what I have written! 
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I wrote this in my eighteenth year (1621), at the foot of the mountain Yarlha Shampo.” 
The next encounter between the Karmapa and the Shamar took place at Tromsa 
(Khrom sa).% From there, the Karmapa journeyed on horseback in the company of his two 
accomplished masters, the Pawo and the Shamar, to the monastery of Drobolung, the for- 
mer residence of Marpa in Lhodrak, which he had visited before in 1617. During the time 
at Drobolung, the Karmapa continued his studies with the Pawo, who read to him, among 
other texts, the collected works of the Second Shamar Khaché Wangpo (mKha’spyod dbang 
po; 1350-1405). For his development as an artist, this was an important time. The Karmapa 
made a painting of the Tathagata, and put all his effort and energy into practicing painting 
for three years (1622-1625). After this period of concentrated study, he felt confident that he 


had become an expert.%” 


Full Ordination at Tsurphu 
When autumn approached, the Karmapa returned to Tsurphu to attend to some important 
work there. He had been absent from this, his main seat, for about eight years.”* Gradually, 
the other three highest Karma Kagyti lamas—the Pawo, Shamar, and Situ (Si tu)—returned 
to Tsurphu and joined the Karmapa. In 1624, when the Karmapa was twenty-one, they per- 
formed his full-ordination ceremony. 

Fourteen years had passed since the Shamar had come to Chakmo to recognize Urgyen 
Kyap as the Tenth Karmapa, and during this time the brilliant scholar had had little chance 
to pass on his knowledge to his main disciple and successor. In 1625 they finally sat down 
together for intensive studies, and a close and affectionate relationship developed between 
them. The Shamar was only about forty-two years old (1584-1630), but had just five years 
to live. The Karmapa was delighted by the instructions and felt a strong desire to follow the 
Shamar everywhere and to show him respect. He expressed his devotion with the following 


parable from a sétra: 


[I felt] like that man who found the precious stone sapphire (indrani/a), with 
the beautiful [blue] color, and wondered why the shape and the color were 
different from that of the other common stones. But since he knew nothing 
about the jewel’s name, value or origin, he went to an experienced captain 
who [steered] again and again the great ocean ship as if he were holding 
a tool in his hand. He asked him, “Excuse me, sir (mang rje)! What kind of 
stone is this, with such beautiful shape and color? What is its name? How 
valuable is it? In which country do stones like this exist?” The experienced 
captain replied: “This stone is called sapphire. Don't you know that it is from 
an island of jewels in the ocean?” The man admitted that he did not know 
and even asked whether the ocean was small or big. The captain replied, 
“When uniting the water around Mount Meru with the water between the 
seven golden mountains into one big ocean, how can you say it is small?” 
The man asked, “Are there any other precious stones?” The captain explained, 
“There is a wish-fulfilling gem and a lot of [precious stones like] sapphire, 
diamonds, puk (spug), emerald, coral, pearls, crystal, gold, and silver. These 


precious stones in the ocean are more numerous than the stones on earth. 
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When the man heard that, he thought, “How wonderful! Now, I maintain 
here this small household and I have to pay tax to the king even for my 
rice field. Since the great ocean possesses such great qualities, why should I 
stay at home? Certainly I should follow this captain to the ocean.” Then he 
addressed the captain, “I will follow you. I will now go to the ocean where 
the precious island is located.” The captain replied, “We will do as you say.” 
Then the two of them, along with servants, sailed on the big ship.% 


The Karmapa must have felt that he had embarked on a great voyage, with his teacher as 
the captain of the ship in search of learning. On another occasion, back at Tsurphu, teacher 
and student went up to the richly decorated temple (rin po che’i khang bzang), in the highest 
story of the main building (gzsug /ag khang). Numerous fine thangkas by Indian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese artists, depicting Avalokitesvara and the Sixteen Elders, hung there. The Shamar 
and the Karmapa agreed that these works had been painted by experts, one better than the 
other. They examined these precious works and made offerings of flowers, butter lamps, and 
incense. Inspired by these wonderful paintings, the two high incarnations’? also made a 
sketch of the Sixteen Elders, which they completed with the hope that it might become an 
object for the faithful worship of future disciples.'*" 

Not every day was spent studying and sketching, however. There was also time for 
relaxation. Sometimes, while bathing in a river “endowed with eight good properties,” 
they swam together from one side to the other, and then back again. They dove for stones, 
bringing them to the surface, or just gazed at the stars.'3 

During these years the Karmapa produced a great number of works of art on a regular 
basis, something that continued until he passed away in 1674. At Yerpa, to mention only one 
example, he painted a copy of the famous eleventh-century set of Chinese-style depictions 
of the Sixteen Elders known as the Yerpa Rabama, basing it not on the original but on the 
earlier copy by the famous painter Jeu (Bye’u), who lived in the fifteenth century.’ At about 
this time, the Karmapa also started giving his first teachings, explaining the four Dharmas of 
Gampopa and the Guru yoga. 

After the Shamar had assumed his traditional role as main tutor, the Karmapa’s previous 
tutor, the Pawo, returned to Lhodrak. There the Karmapa would visit him once more in 1627, 
so as to bring to completion the initiations and reading transmission for the sacred texts they 
had begun together.'*s This would be the last time they would see each other. 

In late 1628, after about four years of travel and intensive studies with the Karmapa, the 
Shamar received a message from the new king of Tsang, Karma Tenkyong Wangpo (Karma 
bstan skyong dbang po), inviting him and his retinue to a park near the capital city Shigaste. 

Though the king requested his guests, the Karmapa and the Shamar, to stay longer, 
when spring of 1629 approached, tutor and disciple left, as planned, to visit a great number 
of holy places to the west where Milarepa had stayed, sites like Drin (Brin) and Nyenam 
(sNye nam).'® First they traveled to the monastery of Narthang. There, in the assembly hall, 
the Karmapa copied a huge painting by the great master Menla Dondrup (sMan bla don 
grub) of a kneeling deity, Acala (mi g.yo ba).*°7 

At Drin, the Shamar built a hermitage (dsam gtan gyi khang bu) and a temple. The 
place, together with monastic retainers, was given to the Shamar by the king of Tsang, and 


a new monastic community was formed out of those of the Shamar’s monks who liked to 
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meditate." According to tradition, sanctification rituals (sa chog) were conducted before 
breaking ground for the monastery. As an act of devotion, both master and student carried 
stones and soil on their backs for the construction. 

One day at the newly founded temple, after the Karmapa offered his master yoghurt 
and milk in precious vessels, he sat beside him and they talked. The Shamar said, “Since you 
are an expert and well-trained painter, why are you neglecting these skills? You should paint 
things like the silk shangka of the Sixteen Elders that we made earlier together at Tsurphu, 
beautifying it with excellent colors. It will bring you merit.” The Karmapa respectfully bowed 
to his master, saying, “I shall do as you command.” Accordingly, he put all his effort into 
painting that work and successfully finished it in five months.''° Together with coverings of 


the finest silk, he presented his painting to the Shamar, who was most delighted." 


Pilgrimage on Foot to Mount Kailash 

In the autumn of 1629 the Karmapa once more reminded his master of his desire to go on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Kailash and that the best season for traveling to that sacred place was 
approaching. The Shamar finally agreed." 

The Shamar advised the Karmapa to take good care of himself and to beware of ban- 
dits who haunted the deserted plains. The Karmapa performed this pilgrimage from Dingma 
Drin (Ding ma Brin) to Lake Manasarowar on foot, without even an umbrella to protect 
him from the hot sun. In 1629 the Karmapa gradually headed back toward central Tibet, 
traveling eastward, until he reached Kyirong (sKyid grong) in Mangyul (Mang yul). There 
he visited the most sacred temple of the Pakpa Wati (‘Phags pa Wa ti), a seventh-century 
sandalwood statue, which he sketched.'3 

Afterward, the Karmapa stayed for some time in the meditation Saok Phuk (Za ‘og 
phug) cave of Tilopa, near Kyirong, where he painted a thangka of the yogi Milarepa."™ 
During his stay at Kyirong, the Karmapa was offered rice, yoghurt, milk, and sugarcane 
every day by the hunters of Mangyul. One day they asked why he had turned his back on 
the respect paid to him by the king and had instead lived in terrible deserts for so long 
before coming to Kyirong. The Karmapa replied, “Hey, people! Like you said, the respect 
paid by a king is not pure.''’ Whoever loves gifts and respect will deteriorate and be careless. 
Carelessness will turn out to be the basis for many wrong doings.”""*The right place for a 
bodhisattva to live, he explained to them, was not a king’s court but solitary places, free from 


distraction and attachment, as described in the classic verses of Santideva: 


When shall I come to dwell in forests 
Amongst the deer, the birds, and the trees, 
‘That say nothing unpleasant 


And are delightful to associate with? 


When shall I come to dwell 
In places not clung to as “mine” 
Which are by nature wide and open 


And where I may behave as I wish without attachment? 
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Therefore I shall dwell alone, 
Happy and contented with few difficulties, 
In very joyful and beautiful forests, 


pacifying all distractions. ‘7 


The Karmapa slowly proceeded to Dingri (Ding ri), where he was received by a group of 
about five hundred followers, who were also astonished to see that instead of riding a fine 
horse the highest dignitary of the Karma Kagyiti School was traveling on foot without so 
much as an umbrella. Being satisfied with some poor clothes, he had dispensed with wear- 
ing his fine robes. Keeping not more than five servants, he seemed almost naked without his 


traditional entourage of seven hundred attendants. 'The Karmapa explained: 


Though the king has indeed made good offerings, I do not place confidence 
in him, for the following reasons: Since the glory and the goods of the king 
are unstable and illusory, which wise person would consider his offerings 
and respect to be real? Love and desire for honor [lead to] recklessness. Such 
recklessness causes moral faults. All suffering arises as the karmic result of 


faults. This is Dependent Origination." 


While still at Dingma Drin, the Karmapa worked a great deal on his art. He passed his 
time painting a Tathagata, the Sixteen Elders, and an Avalokitesvara. He also made prepara- 
tions for the Shamar’s arrival at the hermitage at Dingri, which he had built before going to 
Nepal. He had erected a throne protected by a canopy and umbrella. He also arranged fine 
robes, golden vessels filled with incense of white sandalwood, aloe-wood (a ga ru) and sila 
(si Ja), all kinds of offerings, and food and drinks. When, after seven days of preparation, the 
Karmapa was told that the Shamar would arrive the next day, he got up early in the morn- 
ing, washed himself, put on new garments, and waited to give his tutor a great welcome at 
Trodé Tashigang (sPro bde bkra shis sgang; Joyful Fortune Hill),"° the sacred boulder, which 


marked the spot were Gampopa had met his master Milarepa for the first time. 


Passing Away of the Third Pawo and the Sixth Shamar 
During their stay at Dingri, the Shamar fell ill. The Karmapa nursed his master day and 
night. He helped him to properly rearrange his robes when they became twisted, brought 
him water to rinse his mouth, burned incense for him, and brought his bed pan when needed. 
Then he would serve the Shamar yoghurt and milk. At dawn the Karmapa inquired about 
how his master felt that morning.’*° While the Karmapa was devotedly nursing his sick 
master, a monk arrived from Lhodrak bearing the sad news of the sudden death of his former 
teacher, the Third Pawo, who had not been noticeably ill until just before his death." In 
order not to worsen the Shamar’s condition, the Karmapa kept the death of the Pawo secret. 
One morning at daybreak, when the Karmapa asked his master how he had spent the night, 
the master answered happily that he had spent it without any pain and that his body was 
rested. At dawn the master’s face shone with an expression of even greater joy. 

The Karmapa offered him a cup of excellent tea, which he drank as his last beverage in 


order to fulfill his student’s wish. Not long after sunrise, the Shamar painlessly passed away 
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into the realm beyond suffering. Soon thereafter, the Karmapa set off on the long journey 
northeast, accompanying the Shamar’s mortal remains to Tsurphu. 

For many days and nights, the Karmapa played beautiful songs on his lute. Impressed 
by the great devotion the Karmapa showed for the deceased Shamar, many monks in his 
entourage became inspired: thirty-five monks went so far as to burn one of their fingers, 
offering it as a butter lamp. The fully ordained monk (4/iksu) Yangdak (Yang dag), one of the 
Karmapa’s servants, immolated his body as a “lamp-offering,” a courageous act of ultimate, 
unfeigned sacrifice.'*3 After some time, the Karmapa called for Nepalese craftsmen to build 
a precious silver reliquary stupa (mchod sdong) for the Shamar’s relics. The construction of the 
seven-story silver stupa took three years.'** The craftsmen from Nepal were generously paid 
with gold and sent back home. Afterward, the Karmapa showered the shrine with a heap of 
one hundred thousand gold coins and offered butter lamps arranged in the shape of victory 
parasols (mar me’i rgyal mtshan) and rosaries (mar me’i phreng ba). The ground in front of the 
stupa was covered with flowers and incense vessels. The Karmapa painted a silk thangka of 
the Sixteen Elders and made statues (‘bur skv) of Hayagriva, Mafijusri, Avalokitesvara, and 
Vajrapani for the funeral ceremonies.’*’ After some time, he called expert craftsmen from 
central Tibet to construct a temple to hold the valuable silver shrine. As an act of daily devo- 
tion the Karmapa helped with the construction of the temple, Rapten Phodrang (Rab brtan 
pho brang), by carrying heavy loads of stones and soil, and he crafted the golden relief of the 
ringed-doorknocker and the solid floor covering’** (sa /cags)."*7 

‘The Karmapa is reported to have spent the years after the death of his teachers in strict 
solitude. His entourage also adopted that attitude of “mental renunciation” (yid byung) and 


developed an attitude of disgust with all the concerns of this life.'* 


Pilgrimage to Tsari 

Early in 1636 the Karmapa left Tsurphu and set off on another pilgrimage. After his pilgrim- 
ages to Mount Kailash and to Milarepa’s hermitages around Dingma Drin, he then traveled 
south on foot to Tsari (Tsa ri tra), another important sacred pilgrimage destination in Tibet.’ 
This journey gave him the opportunity to see and copy some of the most sacred paintings and 
sculptures kept in the monasteries that lay along his route. At the monastic center of Jezing 
Tsokpa (Bye rdzing tshogs pa), also south of the Tsangpo River in Lhokha (lho kha), a com- 
munity founded in the early thirteenth century by the renowned teacher from Kashmir Khache 
Panchen Sakya Sribhadra, he saw a beautiful thangka depicting Bhairava (Jigs byed), which he 
copied.'3° He proceeded to Namséling (rNam sras gling), where he was presented with an old 
silk thangka of the Sixteen Elders, from the Gergyé (Ge rgyas) temple of Samye (bSam yas), 
the first monastery of Tibet, located north of the Tsangpo.'3' Gradually, the Karmapa reached 
Dakla Gampo (Dwags la sgam po), the famous Kagyii monastery founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury by Gampopa. There he visited a statue that had spoken (sku dra gsung byon ma) and the 
holy place known for the “Three Men of Kham” (Khams pa mi gsum). During his stay, he 
painted a ¢hangka according to a vision he had had of Gampopa riding a lion and surrounded 
by a group of Indian dcdryas or yogis. When the Karmapa finally reached Tsari (Tsa ri), he went 
to see many of the important monastic sites, mountains, caves, and lakes. At Ganden Mamo 
(dGa [Idan] ma mo), at one of the monasteries of Tsari founded by Khaché Wangpo in 1386 
as a hermitage,">* he celebrated the New Year of 1637 [26/27 January 1637]."33 While there, he 


made a drawing for embroidered images of the Sixteen Elders surrounded by sixteen thousand 
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four hundred arhats (dgra bcom pa) and set up a workshop with ten craftsmen. To each monk 
promising to go into retreat, he gave one Milarepa statue, and to the others, who promised 
to recite the mantra Om mani padme him one hundred million times, he presented a thangka 
of Avalokitesvara."3+ From Nakphu (Nags phu), a retreat founded by the Third Karmapa and 
rebuilt by the Sixth Karmapa,"s he took an exceptional silk shangka of the Sixteen Elders, 
which had been painted during the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368).'3° Besides, the Sixteen Elders 
was the Karmapa’s favorite motif: At Taktse Namgyal (sTag rtse rnam rgyal),"37 he saw a speak- 
ing statue of the Shamar as well as the Jowo (Jo bo) statue from Saphu (gSa phu). Via Druk 
Chéding (‘Brug chos sding), he went to Phurchu [Phur chu?], where he made a drawing of a 
statue of Avalokitesvara.3* The Karmapa made a second painting of the same deity for Tselé 
Tulku (rTse le sPrul sku), who had come to visit him.'3° Other places he visited included Nekok 
Treng (gNas lkog phreng) Temple, sanctified by the Third Karmapa Rangjung Dorjé (Rang 
‘byung rdo rje), and two meditation caves of Padmasambhava: Thimdrak (Thim brag) and 
Sengdam (Seng ‘dam)."*? During his stay at the monastery at Tselhagang (rTse lha sgang),'# 
he painted the Sixteen Elders in a very special landscape and also worked together with ten 
craftsmen on a pair of pillars, which they decorated with the Eight Auspicious Symbols. On 
the beam above the pillars were twelve offering goddesses.’# 

The Karmapa stayed on the Shomang (Zho mang) plain for some time. Finally, before 
returning to Tsurphu, he again visited Sekhar in Lhodrak."3 There, several people presented 
him with a variety of impressive and unusual animals, which he never sold or locked in 
cages, allowing them to roam around freely.'#+ The Dhitsa Tulku (Dhi tsha sPrul sku) [Jikten 
Wangchuk (‘Jig rten dbang phyug)|—to mention only one devotee who made gifts of ani- 
mals to him at this time—presented the Karmapa with a beautiful bamen (4a men),'*5 the 
best in the herd, a female leopard, and a porcupine.'*® The Karmapa asked the Dhitsa Tulku 
to compose some prayers for Avalokitesvara, which he did. This made the Karmapa very 
happy, and in return he presented the Dhitsa Tulku with many different types of material 
objects as well as a painting showing the Dhitsa Tulku sitting in the posture of Maitreya on 
an elephant."*” Finally, the Karmapa headed toward Lhasa where he did one hundred thou- 
sand circumambulations of both the inner and outer circuits around the two holiest images 
of Lhasa: the Jowo Sakyamuni and the Jowo Mikyé Dorjé (Mi bskyod rdo rje)."** During 
his stay, he also made copies of these statues and painted a thangka of the Sixteen Elders."*? 

At Kyarbo (sKyar-bo) estate, the Karmapa’s eldest brother, Namkha, suddenly passed 
away, and the Karmapa invited the Gyaltsap Drakpa Chokyang (Grags pa mchog dbyangs) 
to come there to perform the funeral rites, while he painted the Sixteen Elders as a memorial 
for his brother.15° 

The Fifth Dalai Lama reported the death of the Karmapa’s brother in his autobiog- 
raphy, also mentioning that he was not able to meet with the Karmapa, who was behaving 


unconventionally: 


Also this year [1640] the Karmapa came again behaving like an unconven- 
tional yogi (‘hrul xhig), but meeting [with him] was out of the question. 
[The Karmapa] stayed at Surkhang (Zur khang). It seemed like he intended 
to gradually pay homage [i.e., to visit] Lhasa city. Due to words (zhud kha) 
said by the Gadong (dGa'[ba] gdong) protective deity [of the Gelukpa (dGe 
lugs pa)] at Lotsam Kyarpo (Lo mtshams skyar po) the sudden death of 
the brother Namkha was blamed on Rabjampa (Rab byams pa). [He was 
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accused] of having poisoned him and thus there occurred internal conflict 
and collapse (nang zhig), as in the proverb: “one thought of killing leads to a 


hundred suspects.”*5* 


In general, the “behaving like an unconventional yogi” mentioned here could include drink- 
ing alcohol, using harsh words, keeping mistresses, or other provocative conduct. At that 
time, nothing of the sort was reported about the Tenth Karmapa, except that he was wear- 
ing the brown or gray robes of a Chinese monk.'s* At Badré Shika (Ba bred gzhis ka), the 
Karmapa cast—by the lost-wax process—an Avalokitesvara and a solid-silver copy of the 
Diidiilma (bDud dul ma) ivory statue." 

Shortly after the death of Namkha, his other brother, Abum, also passed away. For his 
death, the Karmapa painted a thangka of the Five Buddhas." 


Years of Great Disaster 

In 1640 Gushri Khan, a supporter of the Dalai Lama, assassinated Donyé Dorjé (Don yod 
rdo rje), the king of Beri (Be ri), and brought all the districts of Khams under his control. His 
next target was the king of Tsang, in central Tibet. When Gushri Khan reached as far west 
as Kongpo and seized territories there, the Karmapa was asked to call up the considerable 
military forces of the area. He refused, saying, “If it would be said that I, Chéying Dorjé, have 
destroyed the [Gelukpa monasteries] of Sera (Se ra) and Drepung (‘Bras spungs), this would 
be an ugly thing for the Buddha’s teachings.” 755 

Though religiously the Karmapa’s decision was right, many people, likely from his tra- 
dition, falsely criticized him in a selfish and partisan manner. The Tsang king’s ministers, too, 
no longer stood at the king’s side, accusing him of bringing them ruin and disgrace. But in 
vain, for no one was able to convince King Karma Tenkyong (Karma bstan skyong) to sur- 
render to avoid more bloodshed. 

At Gadong the Karmapa made a copy of the precious Maitreya statue there and one 
bell-metal statue of Avalokitesvara. Then he proceeded south to Lhodrak, where he recog- 
nized the Fourth Pawo, the incarnation of his beloved first teacher. According to what little 
information is available, we surmise that the boy had been born in Lhasa (/ha yu/) eight years 
earlier, in 163 3.15° 

Together with his disciples, the twenty-five-year-old Gyaltsap, Tsang Khenchen (gTsang 
mkhan chen)—whom he called “attendant Kintu Sangpo (Kun tu bzang po)’—and most 
probably the Fourth Pawo, the Karmapa stayed at a cave called the Marmé Phuk (Mar me 
phug) of Nyanya (gNya’ gnya’), which he had visited in 1617 with his late tutor, the Third 
Pawo. He spent most of this visit producing statues and paintings. He also received teachings 
from Kuntu Sangpo, to whom in return he presented a statue of Avalokitesvara made with two 
hundred ounces (srang) of silver, and a silk-embroidered shangka with what might have been 
an image of himself. As for all his other possessions, the Karmapa donated them to the poor.'5” 

On the eighth day of the first month of the year 1643 [26 February 1643],'5* at Sung 
Phuk (Zungs phug) hermitage, the Karmapa performed the full monastic-ordination cer- 
emony for the Fifth Gyaltsap and installed him in his office. On that occasion, the Fourth 
Pawo received his novice ordination. 

In 1642, after a long siege, fierce fighting broke out, and Shigatse, the capital of the 
king of Tsang and the monastery of Tashi Silnén (bKra shis zil gnon) finally fell to Gushri 
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Khan’s troops. The king of Tsang was imprisoned in Lhasa and was executed there some 
months later. The young Fifth Dalai Lama was placed on a throne at Shigatse, and the Khan 
conferred upon him supreme authority over all Tibet. But even after the death of King 
Tenkyong Wangpo, opponents of the Mongol-Geluk coalition once again took up the strug- 
gle in various regions, especially in the old strongholds of Tsang and Kongpo. ‘The Tibetan 
opposition was gradually destroyed by the Mongolian troops, however. 

The Karmapa tried to negotiate with the Fifth Dalai Lama to have his school restored 
to its status prior to Gushri Khan’s overthrow of the king of Tsang. The Dalai Lama agreed 
to seal a document on that matter but not to give back the monasteries, which had been 
converted from Karma Kagyiti to Geluk. Enraged by this decision Shokhapa (Zho kha pa), 
a supporter of the Kagyii attacked Gyal Metokthang (rGyal me tog thang).'5? Other rebels 
who launched attacks against the Mongolian invaders seem to have stayed at the Karmapa’s 
encampment in Lhodrak. Consequently, in 1644, Gushri Khan's troops, supported by 
the Kyishopa (sKyid shod pa), surrounded that encampment.’ The Taklung Shabdrung 
Negakwang Tashi Paldrup (Ngag dbang bkra shis dpal grub; 1600-1671) was asked to act 
as mediator.'*' Though Taklung Monastery belonged to the Kagyii School, it also kept faith 
with old traditions, like the Kadam (bKa’ gdams). It had maintained good relations with the 
Gelukpa since the time of the Third Dalai Lama Sénam Gyatso (bSod nams rgya mtsho; 
1543-1588).'* The Fifth Dalai Lama sent a letter for the Karmapa through the Taklung 
Lama, who went to the Karmapa with a Mongolian army at his command.*® 

A meeting between all of the concerned parties took place on the tenth day of the 
sixth month in the year 1644 [16 July 1644]' at a place called Dorkha Pangshang (Dor 
kha sPang bshang).'*s The Karmapa was asked to take an oath that he would not subvert 
the interests of the Gelukpa, to which he replied, “This is not necessary. I should rather take 
the oath that earlier I did nothing to subvert the interests of either the Karma Kagyii or the 
Geluk Schools.”*® This answer was misinterpreted as evidence that the Karmapa did not 


intend to cooperate. 


Flight into Exile 

‘The situation at the Karmapa’s encampment, surrounded as it was by Gushri Khan's troops, 
grew graver with each passing day. When the Mongols finally attacked, the Karmapa man- 
aged to miraculously slip away on foot unscathed, accompanied only by his attendant Kiintu 
Sangpo."*? The encampment was completely destroyed and most of the monks ran away. 
Some were wounded, while others were caught and killed." 

On the thirteenth day of the first month of the Tibetan New Year 1645 [8 February 
1645], the Karmapa and his attendant fled to Menthang Shuktser (sMan thang bZhugs 
‘tsher) in northern Lhodrak, where they stayed for seven days.'7? During this short stay, the 
Karmapa made for his loyal attendant a statue of Vajrapani from a mixture of herbs and clay 
(sman [dam gyi] sku). There, the local people offered them all the daily necessities as well as 
horses and pack animals. Then they left for Tsari where they stayed for four months, dur- 
ing which time the Karmapa again found occasions to create art. He produced a Hayagriva 
statue of medicinal herbs and clay and carved a Tara from rhinoceros horn, which he pre- 
sented to Kiintu Sangpo. 

On the tenth day of the fourth lunar month of the same year, the Karmapa received 


word of the rebirth of his root lama, the Sixth Shamar, in lower Mar. He immediately sent 
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two monks, Rabjampa Karma Nyingjé (Rab byams pa Karma snying rje) and Drupa Karma 
Déndrup (sGrub pa Karma don ‘grub), to offer the boy a long-life prayer, a white-felt carpet, 
a protection cord, and a rosary. To the boy’s parents, he sent a letter and gold coins.'”" Many 
years had passed since the death of the Sixth Shamar in 1630 and normally there should 
have been enough time before the great disaster of 1642 for the Karmapa to recognize his 
incarnation. Perhaps, occupied by his art and numerous pilgrimages, he avoided those kinds 
of duties. Or perhaps he was simply delayed in searching for the reincarnation of his teacher 
by the mounting political crisis. 

At the ferry crossing of Pongzira (sPong dzi ra), the Karmapa was welcomed by Karma 
Topden (Karma stobs Idan), minister of the king of Lijiang (‘Jang), who had brought with him 
around one hundred officials and servants. ‘The large entourage accompanied the master and 
his attendant to Gyalthang (rGyal thang) in southern Kham, where they arrived in late 1647.'7 
After Gushri Khan’s conquest of all of Tibet, many of the Karma Kagyii monasteries had either 
been destroyed or converted into Gelukpa institutions. Karma Kagyti monks and lamas were 
regularly subjected to harassment and discrimination. The Karmapa himself barely escaped 
alive, having little choice but to seek refuge in the far southeast beyond the borders of Tibet 
in places like Jangyul (‘Jang yul), where, as in other parts of eastern and southern Kham, the 
Karmapa was still honored by the local rulers, the nobility, and the ordinary people.'”3 The good 
relation between the king of Lijiang and the Karma Kagyti School went back to the year 1615, 
when the nine-year-old Eighth Karmapa Mikyo Dorjé (1507-1554) visited the kingdom and 
won over the king as royal patron for his Buddhist school.'7+ 

When the Karmapa visited Baisha (0/4 she), thousands of kneeling people wearing their 
festive jewelry and costumes lined the road for a distance of three furlongs (rgyang grags), 
roughly six miles, outside of Baisha. In front of them they had placed tables on which they had 
arranged sacred-water offerings, incense, and flowers. In their hands they held different kinds 
of stringed instruments and flutes. Playing these, they welcomed the Karmapa.'75 At Latsa (La 
rtsa), the Karmapa was asked to take a seat on the throne, marking the spot where, in the past, 
the Eighth Karmapa and the Sixth Shamar had dismounted for the first time. He was offered 
lots of Chinese food. The Karmapa had his tent encampment pitched in the park of Baisha, 
and among his first actions was to paint a ¢hangka of the deity Marici. Thousands of silk zhang- 
kas were kept in the Baisha palace, all of which the Karmapa examined.‘”° 

Despite countless invitations to the houses and castles of the local royalty and despite 
unceasing presents and offerings and the king’s pleading with him to stay permanently, the 
Karmapa, who did not take delight in tumult, left Lijiang traveling on horseback back north 
to Gyalthang.’”” In 1648 the Karmapa spent the summer rainy season with Ktintu Sangpo 
in retreat at the Ketségo (Ke tshe mgo) fort at Gyalthang. There he completed a ¢hangka of 
the Sixteen Elders, which he presented to Kiintu Sangpo.'”* Together they proceeded to the 
solitary Yang plain, where, on the fifteenth day of the eleventh lunar month [29 December 
1648],'7? the Karmapa finally finished his autobiography, the Wish-Fulfilling Cow, at a soli- 
tary walnut-tree grove in a park north of a river on the bank of Gyalthang’s Milk Lake (0 
ma’i mtsho), as he said, “an area where [the people] speak two languages.”"*° He handed the 
text over to Ktintu Sangpo, asking him to preserve it with respect."**At Gangkar Chesum 
(Gangs dkar mched gsum) in southeastern Minyak, the Karmapa built (gsar bzhengs) a 
temple dedicated to Avalokitesvara (Thugs rje chen po).'* For this new temple, he painted 
thangkas depicting Cittavisramana Avalokitesvara, Guru Padmasambhava, the [lineage] of 
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the Karmapas and Shamarpas, Mafijughosa and Guhyapati. 
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Going to Meet the Shamar’s Incarnation 


The Farewell 
When the Karmapa decided to leave the borderlands and travel north by himself, he 
informed Ktintu Sangpo. His attendant wept and expressed his worries about the dangers of 


such a journey: 


Here in the unreal dream of samsara, 
you have taught the essence of the truth. 
But you will not be able to bear the great hardship of the journey. 
Who will serve you at places with no shade trees, 


on high mountains and at waterfalls, at rivers and in fearful deserts?" 


The Karmapa reminded his servant how he had managed earlier travels without any seri- 
ous difficulties. When all the preparations had been made, master and attendant set out for 
a one-day trip. In the evening, they stopped at the edge of a forest, near a small waterfall. 
Kintu Sangpo again tearfully thought about the Karmapa’s long journey to the north. ‘The 


Karmapa showed much understanding for his faithful servant’s sorrows. As he later wrote: 


When I saw that, because of our long, close association, the Bodhisattva 
Ktintu Sangpo’s face was covered with tears, thinking of my long journey to 
the north on poor roads, with wild animals, bandits, and also rivers danger- 
ous to cross, I bowed to him with folded hands and said: “Ktntu Sangpo, 
that is indeed so, owing to our long, close association together. But I will 
wear beggar’s clothes. Someone with no valuables will not be bothered by 
bandits or soldiers. Food I can beg each day from the towns. Through the 
fearful deserts and the rocky hills, 1 will walk slowly. If I have to cross small 
rivers, this simple staff will serve me as vehicle. I will be able to bear all the 


difficulties of the journey.”"*s 


The Karmapa took off his garments, handed them and his horse over to his servant, put on 
some rags that he had picked up from a rubbish dump, and took a hold of a staff of plantain 
(chu shing).** 

But Ktintu Sangpo continued to pressure his master, hoping he would at least agree to 
ride on horseback saying, “Earlier, when you went to the forest on retreat, I served you. Since 
from today onward, you will only have your own shadow to accompany you, to show me your 
affection, please do take the horse as a mount. Whenever traveling through a defile, over a 
bridge, or through rocky mountains, where it is possible to walk, dismount. For crossing fear- 
ful deserts, pastureland, and rivers, ride the horse!” So saying, he gave him the horse.**” 

Then Kiintu Sangpo loosened his precious rosary and put it on the Karmapa, urging 
him to come back should he lose his way during the journey. The Karmapa promised to send 
a messenger and call for him, telling Ktintu Sangpo that he should come soon to meet him, 
not by the dangerous way but by the high road. 


When the moment came to part ways, the Karmapa was deeply moved. He later recalled: 


Kiintu Sangpo prostrated himself before me. When I remembered the twelve 
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years during which he had served me in such a timely way [providing me] 
with roots, leaves, fruits, honey, butter, milk, and yoghurt to drink, tears 
came to my eyes. I prostrated myself before the Bodhisattva Ktintu Sangpo. 
Bowing my head I circumambulated him three times, and took the reins of 


the good horse from him.'** 


Kiintu Sangpo returned to the forest and sat beside the abandoned bed in the Karmapa’s hut. 


The Journey Northward 
The Karmapa stayed the first night in a thick forest near a small stream. He could neither 
eat nor sleep. He thought with excitement about the journey ahead and wondered, “In this 
world, sentient beings follow their karma. Now I, too, am riding on the wave of my previous 
karma. I wonder what karma this is.”**? 

The next morning the Karmapa set out on horseback, and when he had crossed the 
rocky mountain, a group of traders came along who had packed loads even onto the weaker 
horses and donkeys. When they saw the Karmapa, they smiled and wondered to themselves, 
“Who is that beggar with the good horse?” One of them approached the Karmapa and asked 
where he was going. Not revealing his identity, the Karmapa replied only that he had some 
work to do in the north.’ 

From time to time, he went on foot, but especially when crossing high rocky moun- 
tains, he dismounted to ease his horse’s burden. When he was tired and his horse was rested, 
he mounted again. In this way he managed to reach the summit." 

One day the Karmapa could not find any water. While searching he met an old man 
with white hair who showed him a spring. The old man had no idea of the stranger’s iden- 
tity." The Karmapa fetched some water and stayed for the night. 

‘The next morning he descended a mountain, passing by a cave inhabited by carnivo- 
rous animals. Then he crossed a grove with kusha grass. He slipped and fell and reeling, ended 
up at the bank of a river where he rested on a smooth stone with a special shape—flat in the 
middle with steplike, high edges, providing enough space for a bed.*93 He boiled water and 
made tea. Later, he crossed that river in a leather boat, paying the owner a fare. 

Another day, still heading north, the Karmapa stayed in a huge rock cavern large 
enough to hold five hundred people.*5 After sunrise, he noticed an old cowherd walking by. 
He invited the simple man to warm himself by his fire and offered him a drink.’ In return, 
the Karmapa asked for some milk.'9” After some conversation, the man left and returned 
later in the day with some milk and filled the Karmapa’s pot.'* The lama then enjoyed a milk 
soup that tasted like honey. It restored his bodily strength.” 

Continuing north, he found himself standing between checkered rice paddies. As soon 
as he had dismounted to take a rest, his horse lay down to sleep, turning its head back. The 
Karmapa became very worried about the weak condition of the horse, his only companion on 


this hazardous trip and prodded it with a stick to make it get up, saying: 


Hey horse, why are you now leaving our path 
and lying down on the roadside, 
bowing down your head as if you were in pain? 


[ You are acting as if not only the earth but] also the stars were shivering with fear.*°° 
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Late one evening, close to the path on which the Karmapa was traveling, a great num- 
ber of owls were making an awful screeching racket. They sounded like the loud lamenting 
of old men, and they frightened him terribly.’ The next day, he lost his way riding through 
a thick forest. Only after a long search, did he manage to find his way back by following a 
small track resembling a rabbit path.?” 

The Karmapa then followed the main road, and as he was traveling through another 
forest one morning, he saw in front of him an abandoned tribal hamlet where all the houses 
had been destroyed. In the rice paddies nothing grew but dusha grass. It made him feel very 
sad and he left that depressing place.*°3 

The next morning he had to climb over a high rocky hill where snow and hail were 
falling. The storm blew stones and gravel into his face, and when he realized how bad things 


were, he dismounted. Later, in his travel report, he apologized to his horse for its hardship: 


Excellent horse, in better days, 
at the edge of a remote forest, 
your habit was to eat radishes, 
white as the root of the lotus, 
and heaps of green leaves, 
and to sleep on soft green grass. 
‘Today without so much as a rest, 
you have to climb over the rocky hill full of sharp stones. 
I, the tired man, cannot bear your suffering. 


Now I will go slowly on foot.?** 


After the Karmapa left the snowstorm behind some bandits came along the road carrying 
vessels full of grain and driving cattle and sheep they had robbed from a tribal hamlet. When 
they spied the stranger, they smiled and talked to each other in their own dialect.*° 


The Karmapa later wrote: 


Today, their delight at having obtained these possessions 
by subduing a hamlet, 
and the ruin they brought upon all the sons and wives of the tribal people (rigs ngan), 


will ripen [into suffering in the future].*°° 


The Karmapa continued his journey and came to a village where he felt sorry for the 


poor, suffering farmers. He criticized the exploitation they suffered under: 


Since the villagers want to have grain to thresh in autumn, in spring they do 
the wearisome job of carrying stinking fertilizer on their backs. Afterward, 
what little grain they do get they cannot do with as they please, but they must 
share it with the ruler and his palace retinue (pho brang ‘khor ba). What a very 
great pity that even the people who are the ruler’s vassals, carrying loads of 
grass and wood, will die of this hardship!*°” 


The Karmapa continued on his journey until he reached a wide river. There a man from 


a nearby village asked him where he was going. The Karmapa said, “To the other side of the 
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river.” The villager said, “Give me a present. I'll talk to the ferryman about taking you across. 
Otherwise, how will the tribal man understand what you say?” The Karmapa gave him one 
gold coin (karsapana), which he accepted.?° 

On their way to the ferry, a group of local tribal people (4/a d/o) with furious looking 
faces came up to them on the road, intending to rob the Karmapa of his horse. The lama real- 
ized the danger he was in, and fled on horseback up the slope of the hill. Then, knowing that 
the bandits were after wealth and would not give up until they got some, he offered them five 
silver coins. They took the money and left.*°9 

‘That night the Karmapa stayed near the river, and at daybreak the villager came again 
and told the ferryman to get ready. When they finally reached the other side, the Karmapa 
paid the ferryman seven coins, making him very happy. He smiled at the Karmapa and 
returned home.””° 

In the meantime, the other man who had helped negotiate the passage with the fer- 
ryman suddenly stole the Karmapa’s warm winter clothes. He climbed up the hill and ran 
home.*": The next day he came back with five hundred companions from his hamlet to rob 
the Karmapa of his horse. They attacked him by rolling boulders down the slope and let- 
ting loose a rain of stones. Some of them brandished weapons. When they got hold of his 
horse’s reins, they pulled the Karmapa down from the horse. Catching hold of his arms and 
legs, they lifted him up so that he did not touch the ground, like the leaf of a cotton plant. 
Holding him like that, they stripped him of all his clothes, cut them into one hundred pieces, 
and carried them away.’ Some of the bandits continued to hold his arms and legs, lifting 
him up and down until he became completely exhausted. 

Then the Karmapa made a sign, asking them for some water. One of them gave him 
some cold water. The same man took off his rags and put them on the Karmapa.*% Later, 
the Karmapa remembered that although it had been winter at that time, he felt little cold 
in these clothes, despite their being nothing more than a “net of threads” (skud pa’ dra ba 
can).*** But his feet had developed open wounds from walking in the snow.”*5 

Though he had lost everything, and could not walk, he refused to give up. He still felt 
confident, thinking, “So long as I have my eyesight, why should I not be able to travel suc- 
cessfully? I have expertise in painting and in the technical treatises (dstan bcos), so 1 am bound 
to find some provisions for the journey.”*"° 

In order to get some food, the Karmapa walked to a householder’s doorstep in a ham- 
let of tribal people. When the owner saw his gesture of begging, he called him in and made 
him sit at a comfortable place near the fire in the kitchen.*’? After the Karmapa finished 
his soup, he had to leave the house and was forced to sleep at the edge of the hamlet on the 
ground. But the local people, who had seen blood and pus dripping from the wounds on his 
feet, came every day to look after him. They served him with butter, milk, and barley beer.?’ 

On the third day, the Karmapa also had the company of an old man, who, gesturing 
kindly, talked to him a lot in a dialect the Karmapa could not understand.*° The next day, 
the old man came again with a small vessel full of barley beer. The Karmapa, who considered 
it to be a pure act of giving on the old man’s part, drank from it, and by doing so made the 
old man very happy.**° The Karmapa gestured to him that he wanted to have his white-felt 
clothes.’ The old man gestured in return that these were his only ones. The man thought for 
a while and went away.?” 

The following day the old man came again with his small vessel full of barley beer. 
Smiling, he took off his white clothes and presented them to the Karmapa, who only had his 
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rags to give in return. The old man did not want to take them, but the Karmapa insisted until 
finally the old man departed taking the rags with him.*3 

Later, the Karmapa asked a man for a begging bowl and was given one that had been 
broken into five pieces and tied together with thread.’** Using this pot to beg for alms, he got 
enough to eat. He tried to look only on the positive side, thinking, “Various people from the 
snow mountains and from the banks of the big rivers gave me hospitality. Now, I was brought 
here by my karma, and my body got into this condition due to the remains of my bad karma, 
which is ripening on my body. Why should I feel regret about that?”**5 Sitting in the sun, he 
felt comfortable, and the pain from the wounds on his feet had grown almost imperceptible. 

The Karmapa covered the inside of the broken bowl with dust and drew a picture of 
the prince Mahasattva in it, the prince who had offered his body to a starving tigress. He 
recited the Seven-limb Prayer**’ and stayed about one month at this place, sleeping on a bed 
of grass until his feet were healed.’”” 

The Karmapa left that place and rested for a few days in a small temple next to a 
meadow on a hill. The monk in charge provided his guest with milk and yoghurt. One day, 
the Karmapa read the La/itavistara Sitra, an account of the Buddha’s life, from among the 
collection of Buddhist scriptures (gswng rab). After he had finished, full of rejoicing, he began 
to write the verses of his Praise of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha.”* 

The Karmapa then traveled until he reached Boyul (‘Bo yul)”? in southeastern Minyak, 
where he went to the vicinity of the famous White Stupa that marked the border between 
Tibet and China.*3° In that Tibetan ethnic area there was more danger that his true identity 
would be revealed. 

A tea trader, whom he met on his way, had no shoes and his feet were extremely red, 
“like that of a wild duck” (bya mthing ril).'The trader gave the Karmapa a vessel full of fresh 
green tea leaves. Later, while he was selling his tea in the local villages and hamlets, the man 
reported to the people, “I have seen a beggar at the edge of the forest fringe near my home. 
He was likeable, with a smiling face and a slow manner of walking and talking. I even gave 
him some of my fresh tea leaves. I think he must be a realized being (grub pa’i skyes bu).”*3* 

After some days, many groups of people came to see the Karmapa and brought him 
milk, yoghurt, and fruit. A venerable old monk who had been in retreat for a long time rec- 
ognized the Karmapa and addressed him with tears, “Earlier, when the Bodhisattva Chokyi 
Wangchuk [Sixth Shamar] was wandering in the U Province of central Tibet and preaching 
to the people at the side of the Tachok Khabap (rTa mchog kha ‘bab) (Tsangpo) River, you 
had not long since become a fully ordained monk and his servant [ca. 1625 ]. I saw you at the 
side of the Shamar, in the middle of seven hundred monks, fanning him. What reasons do 
you see for now being satisfied with only these ragged clothes and staying here at this border 
region, like a solitary rhino?”?3* 

When the people heard the Karmapa’s name, they circumambulated him many times 
and left the place to tell their family members to get ready if they wanted to see the great 
lama. They carried innumerable offerings, like precious garments, tea, butter, tasty fruits, pre- 
cious vessels, soft bedding, umbrellas, censers, and rosaries. 

The Karmapa gave them Buddhist teachings in return. He sat on a hip-high, round 
boulder as his religious throne and talked to the people about a variety of topics. Samsara, 
he said, was essenceless like a plantain plant (chu shing).*33 Possessions fall away as easily as 
a water drop from the tip of a blade of grass. The body resembles water bubbles, which will 


inevitably be destroyed in the end. Life is like a butter lamp in the wind, near to extinction. 
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The rare chance to obtain a human birth is like the sea turtle’s head entering into the hole 
of the yoke.*3+ He also told the people that, if one compares the number of sentient beings, 
which is like the dust particles on earth, with the number of those born as human beings, the 
humans are as few as the dust particles on a fingertip full of dust. Once again he compared 
the number of human beings with the dust on the earth, and told them that the number of 
people hearing the name of the Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha are as few as the dust on a 
fingertip covered with dust.”35 

The Karmapa was visited by groups of people from east and west Poro (sPo ro), from 
upper and lower Rabdrang (Rab sbrang), from Dartsedo (Dar rste mdo) (Kangding), and 
from the bank of the Salween River.*3° 

The Karmapa took the opportunity to send a letter and a holy object (rzen) to Kintu 
Sangpo via the tea trader’s route, reporting the events of his journey.’37 He wrote how the 
bandits had robbed him of his horse, clothes, and even his shoes; about the wounds on his 
feet; and about how he was forced to stay and beg for alms at the tribal hamlet for several 
months. He finished by telling him that the wounds on his feet had healed and that many 
people had given him hospitality. The messenger delivered the letter to Kintu Sangpo, who 
shed tears while reading about the Karmapa’s misfortunes, though he was greatly relieved to 
hear that his master was in good health.*3* 

The Karmapa, who had not yet reached his goal, set off again. On his way he met some 
nomads who dismounted in haste, came near to him, and offered him milk and yoghurt. When 
they found out that he, a great lama, was going on foot, they presented horses to him. Later, 
the Karmapa wrote that the nomads then offered him one hundred good horses and a herd 
of cows.?3? Around this same time, a relative of the Shamar arrived from Mar to welcome the 
Karmapa. He had been sent by the Shamar, who knew about the coming of his teacher.*4° 

In the next town on the route, the community brought the Karmapa various vessels 
filled with barley beer and asked him to stay forever close to the city, receiving daily offer- 
ings and barley beer.*” Pretending to like the idea, the Karmapa said to them in jest, “After 
finding a beer that is like divine nectar on earth, how could I find such a beverage if I go to 
another place?”*** The city people took him seriously and left him alone. 

The Karmapa left the place secretly at night, riding his new horse. He passed through 
Targu in lower Do (rdo smad star gu),** crossed the Dochu (rDo chu) River, and finally arrived 


at Mount Joba (fo da ri), where he built a small temple and a large prayer wheel (mdni).*#* 


Meeting Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo (Ye shes snying po) 
At daybreak the Karmapa reached a place called Zépa (mDzes pa)*#5 near the River Mar, 
where he dismounted and stayed for the rest of the day. The Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo,** then 
about seven years of age, had been informed of the Karmapa’s approach. He went to Zépa to 
prepare a great festival to receive him. 

The next morning the Karmapa met the rebirth of his beloved master, circumambu- 
lated him three times, and prostrated himself before the boy. The boy welcomed the Karmapa 
with a smile. Together they proceeded to the Seventh Shamar’s town, located on the banks of 
the slowly flowing Mar, which meandered through the landscape in the shape of the letter 
“A” “GW of the Tibetan alphabet. The Shamar’s town was located right at the center of the 
letter ‘ GY’. They dismounted at the doorstep, entered the house, sat on a carpet, and had a 


meal together.*4 
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The people outside were delighted by the scenery and said to each other, “Friends, 
look! When the beautiful singing of one Kunala bird, which has already come near the 
snow mountains is heard by other Kunala birds, they will all come, too. Just so, see how the 
Bodhisattva Jikten Wangchuk [Tenth Karmapa] has come, summoned by the fame of this 
child. Sitting together, they engaged in happy conversation!”*4 

Day after day, various groups of people arrived and prostrated themselves before the 
Karmapa. To the lama, who loved solitude, the coming and going of the numerous visitors who 
had come to see him and pay respects resembled a crowded marketplace in Kashmir.’To make 
the young Shamar happy, every day the Karmapa presented him with many of the world’s most 
precious things such as gold, silver, coral, amber, and pearls.**? He gave new clothing to each 
of the boy’s playmates*s° and food and drink to the village people, delighting them all.*5' The 
Karmapa also gave his new disciple a religious discourse on the need to first tame one’s own 
mind if one intends to tame the minds of others, a special point of bodhisattva practice. He also 
conversed with the young Shamar about the places where the desireable objects of the world 
came from, about the ocean, and about the value of the various precious objects.*5* 

After some time, the Karmapa informed the Shamar, “Earlier, I prostrated myself 
before the Bodhisattva Chékyi Wangchuk [the Sixth Shamar]. 1 respected and served him. 
And now I have served you, in the form of a child, here at this place in the same way. But 
now I will go because I would like to go visit my own country and I want to stay in soli- 
tude.”*53 Yeshé Nyingpo replied that he also wanted to go see the villages and hamlets of the 
Karmapa’s homeland. And so the Karmapa, the Shamar, and various groups of people trav- 
eled together to upper Golok. 

Early one morning, the Karmapa reached the meadow next to the hill at the river’s 
edge where his house, beautified by skylights, had once stood on a spot higher than the 
other houses of the hamlet. It had been destroyed, and in its place there now stood a small 
temple housing a mural of the thirty-five Tathagatas and a collection of sacred scriptures of 
the Buddha. He spent that night in the grove with blue u¢pa/a flowers. The next morning 
he decorated one of his best horses with a bridle and saddle with various designs (pa fra) in 
silver and gold. Then he called the Shamar to the temple, where he presented him with the 
horse. The boy mounted and rode home.*5+ 

At around this time, the ever-faithful Kiintu Sangpo set off from Gyalthang with five 
hundred companions to meet his master. As he was approaching Mar, Kiintu Sangpo sent 
a messenger on a fast horse to inform the Karmapa, who felt as happy as if hearing the first 
call of the cuckoo in spring.*55 He set out the same day on horseback to welcome his servant. 

When Kiintu Sangpo saw the Karmapa from a distance, he prostrated himself out 
of joy. He offered his master a black horse whose pelt shone blue, with a golden bridle and 
saddle and reins of white silk. 

The Karmapa, too, prostrated himself before Ktintu Sangpo and presented him a pre- 
cious necklace of golden pearls,*5° which he tied on his servant’s neck. Afterward they sat 
down together side by side on a single carpet and engaged in joyful conversation.’5” 

To celebrate the New Year of 1651 [1 February 1650],*5* the Karmapa took up again, 
after a break of two years, his artistic work and painted a thangka of Vajravidarana (rdo rje rnam 
joms). After a while, the Seventh Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo came to welcome Kiintu Sangpo. 

When, in the same year, the Karmapa visited the white River Shol (xho/ chu dkar po) 
at the meditation place of Galotsawa (rGa Lo tsa va), at the foot of Mount Dorjé Gyudrén 
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(rDo rje gyu sgron),’** the young son of a nomad recognized him the moment he saw him 
from a distance. The child immediately climbed down from his mother’s back, crossed a 
small brook, and took hold of one end of the Karmapa’s robe. This boy was later recognized 
by the Karmapa to be the incarnation of the Fourth Pawo, who had died very young two 
years earlier.**° 

Gradually, the Karmapa, Kiintu Sangpo, and their companions returned to Gyalthang. 
Via Dan, the group traveled to Mangnyen (Mang nyan), where, in the monastery of Gangkar 
Chédé (Gangs dkar Chos sde), in Bo Gangkar (‘Bo Gangs dkar), the Karmapa painted from 
memory (chugs thog nas) a silk thangka known as Drakthokma (Brag thog ma). The main fig- 
ure was the Buddha surrounded by the Sixteen Elders. The Karmapa presented this painting 
to the Phakmo Shabdrung (Phag mo Zhabs drung).**' For Kiintu Sangpo he carved a figure 
of Tara from white sandalwood, and for the year-end rituals of 1651 he painted a thangka of 
Vajrapani.*” 

From Bo Gangkar in Minyak, where they observed the Great Prayer festival for the 
New Year of 1652 [10 February 1652],*3 the Karmapa and Kiintu Sangpo proceeded to 
Yanglhung (g.Yang lhung).”** There the Karmapa again showed his gratitude to his servant 
by formally enthroning him, having him sit next to him, and allowing him to sit on one-half 
of his carpet. He gave him a seal made from agate and more than ten thousand offerings 
(khri rwa can gyi ‘bul ba) including a silk statue of Tara (si’u sgrol ma’i ‘bur sku),*®5 a statue 
of Arya Tara he had carved from sandalwood, and a thangka of the Sixteen Elders he had 
painted. At the request of Kiintu Sangpo, the Karmapa painted the secret body of the 
Buddha (rgya/ bai gsang sku) with earrings and matted locks tied into a knot on top of his 
head (/tag mdud).?°7 


Novice Ordination of the Seventh Shamar 

After some time the Shamar arrived from Golok and met the Karmapa at Pal Lhakhang 
(dPal lha khang).*°* Together they visited a famous speaking statue of Karma Pakshi located 
in Sengé Monastery. Then they went back to Yanglhung,**? where, on the first day of the 
ninth lunar month of the year 1652,77° the Shamar received his novice’ ordination from 
the Karmapa, acting as preceptor, from Kiintu Sangpo acting as assistant preceptor, and from 
Ngari (mNega’ris) Rabjampa Karma Sapsol (Karma zab gsol) acting as mentor. The Karmapa 
gave his disciple the name Shiwadra Yangkyi Gyalpo (Zhi ba sgra dbyangs kyi rgyal po; 
“King of the Peace Song”), a significant name, given the times. 

Endless streams of visitors came to see the Karmapa and his disciple at this time. 
Shortly after the full moon of the fourth lunar month the Karmapa painted a thangka of 
the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha. Then he gave to the Shamar ink and paper and bade him 
do a sketch of his silk shangka of the Sixteen Elders known as Drakthokma.’?” The Shamar 
stayed with his master for about one year, during which he received various teachings. Then 
he returned home to Mar in 1653, and the Karmapa went back to Gyalthang. 

In the same year, again showing his confidence in his artistic and poetic skills, the 
Karmapa said, “In Tibet there will be no one better than me in the arts of poetry and paint- 
ing. I am a person who gladdens Avalokitesvara. I have come into this world to paint paint- 
ings.”*73 According to one of his biographers, the Karmapa was also innately talented in 


composing poems.’7+ 
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After the New Year feast of 1654,’”5 the Karmapa proceeded to Gorapar (sGo ra spar), 
where he once again began to paint the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha.’”° That year, the Sixth 
Situ incarnation arrived with his tutors and other students (dpon s/ob).?77 For one of his stu- 
dents, the Shagom Kukyé Karma Kalsang Nyingpo (Zhwa sgom sKu skye Karma skal bzang 
snying po), the Karmapa painted a set of five thangkas depicting the Sixteen Elders. Kiintu 
Sangpo requested that the Karmapa paint a thangka of the land-protector deity.*”* All of 
them then traveled together to Shayul (Sha yul), where one year later in 1655,°”? with the 
required number of fully ordained monks (d/ikius), the Karmapa acting as preceptor (khenpo 
[mkhan po}), Kiintu Sangpo as assistant preceptor (/e/op [Jas s/ob]), the Nangso incarnation as 
time keeper (diigo [dus bsgo]), and the Shagom (Zhwa sgom) incarnation as mentor (sangton 
[gsang ston]), they performed the full ordination (rab byung bsnyen rdzogs) for the Situ.**° The 
Karmapa gave him the name Chégyal Trinlé Rabten Drola Gyepai Pal (Chos rgyal phrin 
las rab brtan ‘gro la dgyes pa’i dpal) and presented him with thangkas he had painted in the 
elegant archaic style of the master painter Jiu (early fifteenth century).** 

In 1657, as an act of deep devotion, Ktintu Sangpo made two small golden stupas— 
spending one hundred sho (zo; one tenth of an “ounce” srang) of gold for each of them—to 
enshrine two of the Karmapa’s teeth. He also commissioned one silver stupa to enshrine all 
of the Karmapa’s hair after one shearing and spent more than one hundred sho of gold to 
build a “residence” (dzhugs khang) for two Tara statues crafted by the Karmapa. The first was 
carved of white sandalwood and the second was a statue formed of pieces of silk soaked in 
glue (or perhaps carved from the wood of the Si’'u-fruit tree). 

Since 1658 was an inauspicious year (/o skeg) for Kiintu Sangpo, at the New Year the 
Karmapa performed a supportive ritual (rim gro) for him.**} To remove obstacles for this 
year, the Karmapa also painted images of Amitayus, Tara, and Avalokitesvara. He then tied 
the three auspicious objects around his attendant’s neck: gold, turquoise, and conch shell and 
finally said, “For one year you will be fine.”** 

On the night of the full moon of the second lunar month of 1658, the Karmapa saw in 
a dream the Gyaltsap Drakpa Chokyang riding away on a white horse.**5 When he reported 
his dream, the Karmapa was informed about the Gyaltsap’s death; he had passed away on 
the third day of the second month [5/6 March 1658]**° in Shalré Temple at Tsurphu.**” The 
Karmapa, who had many dreams in which the deceased spoke to him, painted a thangka 
of the Sixteen Elders as a memorial. He later predicted the incarnation would appear in 
Gyalthang. 

After his stay at Yangtham (Yang tham) the Karmapa proceeded to Mount Potala in 
Gyalthang where he offered sacrificial cake (gtor mas) for the end of the year and painted a 
black Hayagriva.*** The Karmapa vividly describes his devotion to virtuous deeds while living 
at Mount Potala with Ktntu Sangpo. He also gives us details about two statues he crafted, 
furnishing evidence of the fact that he favored the style of sculptures from Kashmir: 


At that time, in the pure and remote forest of Mount Potala, not too far 
from the hermitage in which the Lord of the World (fig rten dbang phyug) 
[Tenth Karmapa] stayed in solitude, [there was] the very lovely dwelling place 
of Kiintu Sangpo, a small house with several floors. It contained a Sugata 
[Buddha] statue, very beautifully constructed, with many of the characteristic 


forms (bkod pa) used by Kashmiri artisans. [The statue] was dressed in various 
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silken clothes, fine, soft and light, with all the qualities of a god’s garment. 
[Ktintu Sangpo’s house also contained] a statue of Avalokitesvara, a cubit (skyes 
bui kbru’®’ gang ba), made from the white sandalwood of Mount Malaya.?% 
[These two images] were made by me, the trained artisan, the Leader of the 
World (fig rten rnam par dren pa), as an object of prostration. Furthermore, 
[Kiintu Sangpo’s shrine also contained] all kinds of gods from central Tibet, 
Nepal, and from eastern and western India—innumerable objects of prostra- 
tion for the people. [There were also] countless books from the vast collec- 
tion of teachings of the Buddha and from the sections [on learning concerned 
with] biographical narratives and poetry.*” To all of these objects of prostra- 
tion for the people and to the stipas that held the core of the relics, [we] 
the two Bodhisattvas [the Tenth Karmapa and Kiintu Sangpo] from time to 
time offered flowers, sprinkled oblation water, permeated [the holy objects] 
with sandalwood incense, and offered fruits and food with very delicious taste 
and excellent nutrition. Occasionally I, the Leader of the World, [chanted] 
the Seven-Branched Prayer to the beautiful sound of my lute. [We] the Leader 
of the World and Kiintu Sangpo, except for the time when, now and then, 
we preached the Dharma to our entourage, stayed in solitude. To the humble 
people, dogs, domestic fowls, and the poor, who were deprived of food, we gave 
something to eat all the time. To the people who were afraid of enemies and 


robbers, we gave the gift of freedom from fear.*” 


The Seventh Shamar Arrives at Gyalthang 

After being separated for six years, the Seventh Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo decided to travel to 
Jangyul to continue his studies under the Karmapa. When Kintu Sangpo heard from a mes- 
senger about the Shamar’s arrival, he traveled for two days to give him a welcome. He offered 
to Shiwa Drayang (Zhi ba sgra dbyangs), who was tired from his travels, honey, sugarcane 
syrup, and precious vessels filled with fresh butter and tea. To protect him from the cold, with 
his own hands Kintu Sangpo dressed the Shamar in a fine new robe.?% 

After some days had passed, Kiintu Sangpo returned to the Karmapa to inform him 
that the Shamar was on his way to Mount Potala. The Karmapa immediately made arrange- 
ments to give him a great welcome. Monks held incense vessels, brocade flags, huge umbrellas, 
and blew conch-shell horns. The master and his attendant Kiintu Sangpo wore elegant silk 
garments of similar color and value and they sat together on a precious throne. Then, when 
the 24iksus and novice monks were chanting many auspicious verses, they stood up from 
their throne. The Karmapa rode on a horse with a golden saddle and reins. He covered about 
one mile with the pleasant smoke of incense rising from the burner he held in his hands. 
The Karmapa was in front, and Shiwa Drayangkyi Gyalpo (Zhi ba sgra dbyangs gyi rgyal 
po) followed and in the midst of many wonderful signs and surrounded by a huge crowd, 
they gradually reached the “lap” of Mount Potala, near the precious palace, dismounted, and 
entered.*% There, in front of the Shamar, the Karmapa played his lute made of the fragrant 
wood of an incense tree and chanted for him the following praise of the Buddha, forming 


part of the Gyiin chak sumpa (rGyun chags gsum pa) prayer: 
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When you, chief of men, were born, 
you took seven steps on this earth, 
declaring: “I am supreme on this earth,” 


At that time I bowed to you, oh wise one.*? 


The Karmapa handcrafted a head ornament, a most beautiful red hat, for the Garwang (Gar 
dbang), the Shamar’s incarnation, a feast for every eye. Then he placed it on the Shamar’s 
head and performed the enthronement.** From that moment on the Shamar stayed at the 
Karmapa’s side for the next fifteen years, until the Karmapa passed away. 

The Karmapa stayed in the far southeast of Tibet for the next twelve years, until 1673, 
and after nearly thirty years in exile, he finally was requested to return to central Tibet. 
During the last decade and a half of his life, from 1658 to 1674, he created an enormous 
number of thangkas and sculpted images. He was an expert at playing the lute as well as at 
composing versified songs for this instrument and gave extended teachings to various people 
and wrote an autobiography. 

During this period (or perhaps earlier, we do not know for sure), he broke his celi- 
bacy and became the father of several sons and daughters.*9”7 At the New Year of 1660, 
the Karmapa was finally surrounded by most of the important incarnations of his tradi- 
tion: the Shamar, the Situ, the Pawo, the Phakmo Shabdrung, the Tselha (rTse lha) incarna- 
tion, and the Shagom incarnation.*** There was only one missing, the Gyaltsap. But on the 
eleventh day of the second month of the same year [22 March 1660],*%? a boy was born in 
Gyalthang.3°° His mother’s name was Kalpa Sangmo (sKal ba bzang mo); and his father 


was the Karmapa himself, who eventually recognized him as the Sixth Gyaltsap.3” 


Founding the Riknga (Rigs Inga) Temple in Gyalthang 

On the fifteenth day of the fourth lunar month [1 June 1662],3°3 the Karmapa finished the 
autobiography entitled the Big Drum in the forest of Mount Potala.s°* More important, on 
this lovely small hill covered with trees, he started preparing the site for the construction 
of PotalaTemple, carrying stones and soil on his back. This temple in which the Karmapa’s 
statues of the Five Families of Buddhas (rgya/ ba rigs Inga)3°5 were preserved, was later called 
Gyalthang Riknga Temple.3°° The Karmapa built the temple in order to pacify all forms of 
danger—enemies, war, epidemic, famine, and so on—and for the prosperity of the towns 
at that place and all the parts of Yunnan Province, that they might experience abundant 
harvests and healthy cattle.3°7 One year later, the Karmapa enthroned his three-year-old son 
Norbu Sangpo on the lion throne in the newly built temple.3* 

In 1667, when Norbu Sangpo was eight years old, the Karmapa brought him to 
Riknga Temple and performed the upasaka (dge bsnyen) ordination. On this occasion, he gave 
him the interminable name Pal Norbu Sangpo Drodiil Ktintu Gawai Gyatso Nampar Rolpa 
Géd6é Chardu Bepa Sangpoi Pal (dPal Nor bu zang po ‘gro ‘dul kun tu dga’ ba’i rgya mtsho 
rnam par rol pa dgos ‘dod char du ‘beb pa bzang po’ dpal). Then the Karmapa enthroned the 
young Gyaltsap, putting the orange hat on his head. He also gave him the vow to practice as 
a bodhisattva (smon jug).3°° 


Return to Central Tibet 


In 16723"° the Karmapa, now aged sixty-nine, finally left Gyalthang, where he had spent much 
of the past twenty-four years (1648-1672), and returned to central Tibet. It is not known how 
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his return was negotiated, since in the Ganden Phodrang (dGa Idan pho brang) governed 
areas, including central Tibet, a policy of harassment of Karma Kagyii monks and lamas was 
still in effect, a policy that continued into the early eighteenth century. His main reason for 
returning was presumably to arrange the installment of Norbu Sangpo as Gyaltsap at Tsurphu, 
a position that had remained vacant since the death of the Fifth Gyaltsap in 1658. 

On the eleventh day of the third lunar month [7 April 1672],3"" the Karmapa, wearing 
long hair and the dress of upper Hor, set off to the north together with a large entourage that 
included his wife, sons, and daughters.3”? 

After one year of travel, on the third day of the third lunar month of the year 1673 [19 
April 1673],3"3 the Karmapa reached Lhasa, where he had his first audience in forty years 
with the Fifth Dalai Lama. They had a very relaxed conversation about his recent journey 
and other things. The Karmapa, already seventy years old at this point (the Dalai Lama was 
fifty-seven), had difficulties understanding and answering the Dalai Lama’s questions, since 
he was rather deaf and therefore asked Ktintu Sangpo to answer on his behalf.3*+ 

After his meeting with the Dalai Lama, the Karmapa visited Bronze-Statue Temple 
(4i ma lha khang) and the Phakpa (‘Phags pa) LokeSvara in the Potala Palace. The latter was 
one of the four precious sandalwood statues of the seventh century, and he painted a copy of 
it.3*5 In Lhasa again for the first time in thirty-seven years, he saw many famous images like 
the Jowo Sakyamuni statue and the Jowo Mikyé Dorjé, which he had copied around 1637. 

Toward the end of 1673, without having yet visited Tsurphu, the Karmapa was told 
by the Fifth Dalai Lama to go to Drak (sGrags), a somewhat inaccessible region south of 
Lhasa, north of the Brahmaputra. The Karmapa followed the order>"* and there, after a few 
days, he caught a cold and did not feel well. 


Passing Away at the Mantra College in Drak 

When the Karmapa had reached the Mantra College in Drak,3"7 he said that they would 
not have to stay there very long.3"* For his quarters, he took one of the side houses where he 
produced his last two works of art: a drawing of the Canda Vajrapani for Norbu Sangpo and 
a white sandalwood statue of Marici riding a pig for Norbu Sangpo’s mother, Kalpa Sangmo 
(sKal ba bzang mo).3” 

During the ritual food offering (¢orma [gtor ma]) ceremonies performed at the end of 
1673, the Karmapa noticed numerous bad omens, including countless black horses, black 
birds, and black yaks whirling around the peaks of the cone-shaped sormas.*”° Also, when 
performing a ritual to propitiate a protective deity, there appeared in front of him, in the 
sky, an exalted (zhal phang zhin tu mtho ba) black Vaisravana (sras mchog nag po). But his face 
and the color of the garments were not clearly visible; his retinue of minor deities dropped 
the symbolic objects they were holding, and they all stood with heads hanging down. The 
Karmapa said, “This is a very bad sign.”3”" 

Around the lunar New Year of 1674 [6 February 1674],3”? not only was the Karmapa 
granted permission to stay at Tsurphu, but the Dalai Lama finally gave him back the share of 
property from which he derived his sustenance (/io ska/), the main and subsidiary estates of 
his main monastery, Tsurphu.3*3 

On a following night, the Karmapa dreamed he was riding a white horse heading to 
the northeast. On the ninth day of the second lunar month of 1674, the Karmapa’s sickness 
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worsened considerably and the monks performed extensive prayer services. Two days later, 
on the eleventh day, his whole room filled with white light. 

On the sixteenth day, at sunrise, the Karmapa drank the tea and soup he had been 
brought. Soon thereafter, he dissolved into dharmadhatu, that is, he passed away. The date3** 
was 22 March 1674.3*5 


Funeral Ceremonies at Tsurphu 

After the Karmapa’s death, his corpse was dressed in new clothes (chas zhugs) and offerings 
were performed. The monks from Tsurphu presented many precious objects to the Dalai 
Lama at the Potala, asking him to perform dedication and aspiration offerings for the sake of 
the deceased lama. The Dalai Lama gave permission to bring the corpse to Tsurphu, to build 
a relic shrine there, and to perform the traditional funerary rites. He also gave many objects 
to be used for the Karmapa’s funeral ceremony. 

After eleven days, on the twenty-seventh, the Karmapa’s mortal remains were brought 
to Tsurphu.3*° The monks of Tsurphu, Yangri (Yang ri), Oserling (‘Od zer gling), Samtenling 
(bSam gtan gling), and other monasteries gathered in the assembly hall. Together with the 
Pawo and Gyaltsap Trulkus, they created the Kalacakra mandala and other mandalas accord- 
ing to the descriptions found in the tantras.**”7 The corpse was cremated on the sixth day of 
the third month.3** 

On the eleventh day of the seventh lunar month, his disciples initiated the construc- 
tion of the precious silver reliquary stupa.**? They finished it eight months later and around 
two hundred monks completed an intensive retreat. 

The Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo and Norbu Sangpo, together with a gathering of monks 
from Yangpachen (Yangs pa can) Monastery, Surmang (Zur mang) Monastery, and other 
places, consecrated the stupa based on the mandala of Sri-cakra-samvara.3°° The artists and 
monks were given great gifts. Several of the Karmapa’s tools—including his hammer (¢/o) 
and pliers (skam pa)—that he had used to craft so many different types of art, were preserved 
as blessed objects besides the silver reliquary shrine at Tsurphu. A precious lifelike statue of 


the Karmapa was placed at the door of the stupa (um sgo).33" 
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FIG. 2.14, DETAIL 


Training and Early Artistic Career (1604-1645) 

The life story of the Tenth Karmapa provides insights into the lives of Tibetan artists, who 
are typically absent from discussions of Tibetan art. Due to his importance in the religious 
lineage, we have at least eight known biographies, including three autobiographical works, 
which provide a wealth of information about his artistic career.33* These contemporary (mid- 
to late seventeenth-century) and eighteenth-century texts are the earliest sources on his 
artistic life and work, so they are the basis of this discussion of the Karmapa’s artistic career, 
with a special focus on the last third of his life in exile in Lijiang. 

Although Chéying Dorjé was the main patriarch of the Karma Kagyti monastic order 
and not a professional artist, painting and sculpting were his passion, even from an early 
age. As images often play an important role in Tibetan Buddhist ritual, image making is a 
standard part of monastic education. While most Tibetan artists were historically laymen, 
some clergymen (monks and lamas) excelled in this field as well. From his youth, the Tenth 
Karmapa had shown himself as something of a prodigy in the arts, a condition predicted in 


his previous life as the Ninth Karmapa: 


Because he did not live as greatly skillful in painting (/da b7is) during his previ- 
ous rebirth (as the Ninth Karmapa), he said, “In my next transmigrating body 
by means of benefit etc., I will be an emanation skilled in painting. Since you 
have chided me I will put you [all] to shame.” Since he was young he painted 


thangka and made silk embroidery (siz) with multi-colored threads.335 


It is recorded in all of his hagiographies that by the age of seven he had fully learned the 
art of painting and by the age of eight he was already a prolific artist; the images he made, 
both painted and carved, “were truly a delight to the eye.” Then, “when he was eight years 
old (1612)...in making images (sku brnyan) of buddhas and bodhisattvas, no matter whether 
painted (ri mor bri ba) or carved (‘bur bzo), etc., they attained purely a graceful appearance.”33+ 
But the most often quoted statement by the Tenth Karmapa regarding his own artistic prow- 
ess and his very self-conception as first and foremost an artist is: “Regarding poetry (snyan 
ngag) and painting (ri mo ‘bri ba) there is none greater than me in Tibet. I am one who 
pleases Avalokitesvara. I am one who has come into this world to paint (ri mo bri ba).”335 
The Sixth Shamar Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk (Gar dbang Chos kyi dbang phyug; 
1584-1630) (Figs. 2.1 and 2.2) was Chéying Dorjé’s principal religious teacher, or root guru, 
transmitting the central teachings of the Kagyii order such as Mahamudra. Here we see a 
beautiful silver portrait of the Sixth Shamar with an inscription on the back (Fig. 2.1, back) 
recording that this statue was blessed by the lord himself, thus we know that it was made 
in his lifetime (see Uebach and Panglung, 2007, p. 975). The Sixth Shamar is also counted 
among those skilled in the arts of painting and sculpture (dris bur) among the incarnate 
lamas of the Karma Kagyii religious (and the closely linked Gardri artistic) traditions,33° and 
his biography records several instances of his making images. For instance in 1610 at Gonkar 
(dGon gkar), in the tantric chapel (gsang sngags /ha khang), it is recorded that he painted an 
image of S17 Devi at Gyaja (rGya bya) Monastery, which was placed in the protector cha- 
pel.33” Then in 1621, he made images of the First Karmapa and the recently deceased Ninth 
Karmapa (1555-1603); accomplished paintings of the three primary protectors of the Karma 
Kagyii order: Sti Devi, Black-Cloaked Mahakala; and the Oath-Bound Blacksmith again at 
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Gonkar (dGon gkar) Monastery; and in the sanctuary, he painted the Prajnaparamita Sutra 
in Eight-thousand Verses (brgyad stong pa’i mdo; Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita), possibly a ref- 
erence to illustrations of narrative scenes such as the story of Sadaprarudita in search of the 
Perfection of Wisdom.33* 

Yet little is known of the Sixth Shamar’s role in the Tenth Karmapa’s artistic train- 
ing and development. Some clues of his involvement can be found in the Karmapa’s bio- 
graphical material, which details that at age twenty-one (ca. 1624), he went to Tsurphu 
and the Shamar gave the Karmapa [a plan/model of | “landscapes/backgrounds (yu/ bkod), 
etc., for the silk appliqué ¢hangka (gos thang) of the Sixteen Elders (gnas bcu) that he drew/ 
painted.”339 Clearly, the Tenth Karmapa’s religious and artistic training and devotion went 
hand in hand as the same passage continues: “Then having gone to Lhodrak (Lho brag), from 
the [Third] lord Pawo (dPa’ bo) he requested the remainder of the initiations and empower- 
ments, and in the intervals in between, he only made paintings and statues.”34° This was an 


intensive three-year period of artistic training for Choying Dorjé, who felt confident in his 
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FIG. 2.1 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Life portrait of the Sixth Shamar, 
Garwang Chokyi Wangchuk 
(1584-1630) 

Tibet; early 17th century 

(before 1630) 

Silver 

Height: 4 % in. (12.5 cm) 

Private Collection, Munich 
Literature: Uebach and Panglung 
2007. 


FIG. 2.1, BACK 
The Sixth Shamar 


FIG. 2.2 


Sixth Shamar, Garwang Choékyi 
Wangchuk (1584-1630) 

Kham Province, Tibet; 

18th century 

Mineral pigment on cotton 

38 x 23 in. (98.4 x 58.4 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2007.34.1 (HAR 65804) 


abilities thereafter.3** It is from this first teacher, the 
Third Pawo Tsuklak Gyatso (gTsug lag rgya mtsho; 
1568-1630) (Fig. 2.3), that the Karmapa learned the 
art of calligraphy.3* In another instance about a year 
later (ca. 1625), the Shamar and Karmapa examined 
and discussed many paintings made by master art- 
ists from India, Tibet, and China at the Karmapa’s 
seat, Tsurphu (mTshur phu) Monastery, and were 
even inspired to jointly make sketches (skya bris) 
of images of the Sixteen Arhats.43 These sketches 
would soon serve as models for the Tenth Karmapa’s 
own paintings. 

The Sixth Shamar and his student, the Tenth 
Karmapa, also built a small temple at Chojung teng 
(Chos ‘byung steng) in Dingma Drin (Ding ma 
Brin), near the Nepalese border in 1629, shortly 
before the Sixth Shamar passed away.3++ At the time 
of the construction of the temple, the master and dis- 
ciple both carried earth and stones on their backs.3*5 
The Karmapa made a number of images there. For 
instance, shortly after the temple’s founding he 
painted the Sixteen Arhats based on the aforemen- 
tioned painting(s) he had done with the Shamar a 
few years before at Tsurphu Monastery.>+° Later, 
while waiting for the Shamar to return from Nepal, 
the Karmapa says that he passed the time there mak- 
ing drawings/sketches (ris su bri par) of the body of 
the Tathagata (Sugata), the Sixteen Great Sravakas 
(Arhats), and the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and 
so passed the time through the activity of painting 
(ri mo’ las).3*7 His biography by Situ simply states that when he went [back] to Dingma 
Drin he “made drawings (ri mor bris ba) of many images of buddhas and bodhisattvas.”34* 
This small and remote chapel is said to have survived the Cultural Revolution and remained 
intact until the early 1980s. 

We know from several Tibetan accounts that early in his career the Karmapa stud- 
ied with the master painter (spru/ sku) Tsering (Tshe ring) from Lhodrak Chukhyer (Lho 
brag chu ’khyer), of the Menri (sMan ris) School (sman /ugs pa), the style that formed the 
basis of his early works.34? The Menri style was a Tibetan painting tradition founded in the 
mid-fifteenth century by Menla Déndrup (sMan bla dun grub) that incorporated Chinese 
landscape elements into the otherwise dominant Newar painting tradition of the time. The 
Karmapa’s biographies record that he also copied paintings by the hand of Menla Déndrup 
and in 1629, at Narthang (sNar thang), “...he made a copy (dra /en, a close copy or likeness 
study) of a painting of kneeling Acala (Mi g.yo ba pus btsug) by the great Menthang (sMan 
thang).”35° The Karmapa also copied Menla Déndrup’s Chinese-modeled works such as the 
Deeds of the Buddha at Nénying (gNas rnying).35" While not a single surviving painting by 
Menla Déndrup has been identified yet, from textual descriptions we know that the Menri 
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style was characterized by heavy layers of pigment 
with a predominance of azurite and malachite (that 
is, a blue and green palette).353 

A painting of the Third Pawo Rinpoche 
(Fig. 2.3), the Karmapa’s childhood teacher, is a 
good example of typical Menri painting prac- 
ticed in Karma Kagyt circles during the early life 
of the Tenth Karmapa when he was first learn- 
ing to paint. It also highlights just how different 
Chéying Dorjé’s works were from mainstream 
Tibetan painting of his time. In this painting, fig- 
ures are depicted following Indic models robed in 
bright reds and oranges. They are placed in a simple 
blue-green landscape; however, the landscape is not 
designed to suggest space but instead landscape 
elements such as mountains and clouds are stacked 
on top of one another as framing devices for the 
figures. The overall composition is quite dense and 
symmetrical, with figures, mountains, clouds, and 
trees placed evenly throughout, leaving little open 
space and absolutely no bare unpigmented canvas. 
‘This is a special genre in Tibetan painting, hand- 
and footprint paintings, that function something 
like a touch relic, standing in for the presence of 
the absent teacher. The painting’s inscription iden- 
tifies the central figure as Tsuklak Gyatso, and the 
unevenness of the handprints suggest they are actually based on imprints made by the Third 
Pawo, helping to confirm that this painting dates to his lifetime (1568-1630), and thus 
contemporary with the Tenth Karmapa’s early life.35+ By the mid-seventeenth century, the 
Menri style was undergoing further transformations and became the court style of the Dalai 
and Panchen Lamas, which is discussed in chapter 9. 

Choying Dorjé also copied directly from works of other great Tibetan painting mas- 
ters of the fifteenth century like Jeugangpa (Bye’u sgang pa): for instance in about 1624 to 
1628, “he went to Yerpa (Yer pa)...there he painted by his own hand a copy (dra /en) of a 
painting of the Sixteen Elders painted by the hand of the master painter Jeu, and a painting 
of Tara.”355 (It is possible that this painting of the Sixteen Elders by Jeu at Yerpa was in turn a 
copy of one of the most famous arhat paintings in Tibet, the Yerpa Rabama (rwa ba ma), but 
the text does not explicitly say that.35°) Little is known about the artist Jeu of Yarté (Yar stod) 
except that he seems to have been active in the early fifteenth century and worked in a modi- 
fied Newar style that had dominated Tibetan painting into that century. The Jeu style did not 
have a lasting impact on later traditions, and while still known into the seventeenth century, it 
was already seen as archaic, which seems in keeping with the Tenth Karmapa’s artistic inter- 
est in early models. This was well illustrated when the Tenth Karmapa’s close contemporary, 
the Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682), attempted to commission a wall painting based on a Jeu 
model in 1648, but the artists of the time were unaccustomed to painting in such a style.357 


The Tenth Karmapa’s interest in these old and outmoded styles continued throughout his 
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FIG. 2.3 (ALSO FIG. 9.10) 
Third Pawo, Tsuklak Gyatso 
(1568-1630) 

Tibet; r7th century 
Ground mineral pigment 
on cotton 


24 4x18 % in. (61.3 x 44.5 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.29 (HAR 825) 


life. Thus, for example, some thirty years later, at the end of 1655, the Karmapa is again 
recorded as working in this style: “He made a thangka of Mahakarunika and Maitreya and a 
thangka of the Oath-Bound Protector Vajrasadhu (Dam can rdo rje legs pa) in the style of 
Jeu (lit., “like a painting by Bye’u ba”).”35* 

The Karmapa also showed a great interest in collecting and copying important early 
models. The same passage in the Karmapa’s biography dealing with his first visit to Narthang, 
where he copied the painting by Menla, also says that in 1629 “he went to the assembly hall 
where [there were the paintings of ] ‘the Sixteen Elders invited to a midday meal by Namkha 
drak of Chim (mChims Nam mkha’ grags; 1210-1285).”35° According to Shakabpa and 
others, this is the theme of a painting (or set of paintings) that the Karmapa copied.3” That 
same year, the Karmapa designed the sketch and color scheme for his own set of the Sixteen 
Arhats for the first time. “There, according to the wishes of the Shamar, he composed a 
sketch (skya ris) for a painting of the Mahamudra lineage (phyag chen brgyud par sku thang), 
and thangka of the Sixteen Elders, adding color (¢shon mdangs), and completing the pictures 
(ri mo) in their entirety.”3° 

He then went on to collect other ancient models of arhats; for instance, around 1633 
to 1636, “He went to Namséling (rNam sras gling) Temple.3* The head disciplinary monks 
(zhal ngo) presented oceans of clouds of offerings. They offered [the Karmapa] such things 
as one old painting on silk of the Sixteen Elders (gnas bcw’i si thang) which was from Samyé 
Monastery.”3°3 Presumably this was thought to be an ancient model since it was associ- 
ated with the first monastery in Tibet, founded in 779. Then, in about 1636, he collected a 
Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) model. “He went to the meditation place of [the Third Karmapa] 
Rangjung [Dorjé] (rang byung ba’i sgrub gnas) in Nakphu (Nags phu), where he saw sacred 
representations/shrine objects (rten mchod). There he took wonderful painting(s) on silk (si 
thang) of the Sixteen Elders (gnas bcu) from the Mongol period (ca. 1250—-1330).”3% 

One notices that many of the models he copied and collected in his early career were of 
the Sixteen Elders, or Arhats, that is, the original disciples of the Buddha, including Chinese 
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Song and Yuan models. This is significant as the arhat (Ch: /wohan #7) genre was borrowed 


wholesale from the Chinese tradition and carried with it many Chinese conventions such as 
figural compositions, landscape, color schemes, use of pigment, and sometimes even specific 
brush techniques, all of which Chéying Dorjé drew on heavily in his later career. These 
visual conventions transmitted through arhat paintings had a wide-ranging impact across 
many genres of Tibetan painting, such as the depiction of lineage masters and mahdsiddhas 
(highly accomplished esoteric masters), especially in the Karma Gardri (Karma sGar bris) 
tradition (the court style of the Karmapa Encampment), with which Choying Dorjé would 
be later associated. 

Even before his period of exile in southwestern China (Lijiang), the Tenth Karmapa 
was already painting in a Chinese style. For instance, it is recorded that around 1640 to1642 
“the Karmapa painted by his own hand in a Chinese manner (rGya nag Jugs) a thangka of 
Avalokitesvara as Protector from the Eight Fears like that desired by the Dhitsha (Dhi tsha) 
incarnation. He painted such works as [modeled on] the one known as ‘Yerpa Rabama,’ the 
personal meditative support (thugs dam rten) of Lumé (Klu mes), the earliest painting on silk 
(si thang) in Tibet.”3° 

Lumé Tsultrim Sherap (Klu mes tshul khrims shes rab) was a tenth-century cleric 
remembered for his involvement in the revival of monastic law (vinaya) in central Tibet, and 


the arhats are themselves archetypes or ideals of that monasticism to which Lumé strived.3* 
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‘The Yerpa Rabama (ra ba ma, usually spelled “rwa ba ma”) was a famous set of Chinese paint- 
ings on silk of the Sixteen Arhats associated with Lumé that had a wide influence on Tibetan 
painting of that genre recorded as having begun by the twelfth century and continuing well 
into the Tenth Karmapa’s own time.**7 While the Yerpa Rabama originals are not known to 


have survived, the dominant arhat model in China in Lumé’s time was the late Tang-dynasty 


Chan master Guanxiu’s 


Ef (832-912) Sixteen Luohan (Arhats) that were based on a vision 
he had in a dream, which were kept at Shengyin Monastery 3$/AJ=¥ in Hangzhou. These were 
one of the most widely copied arhats in Chinese history and still very popular into Chéying 
Dorjé’s time and after. Sadly, Guanxiu’s original paintings were lost with the destruction of 
Shengyin Monastery during the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864) and are known to us only in 
copies. Another set of arhat paintings attributed to Guanxiu (dated 894) is preserved in Japan 
(Fig. 2.4) and gives us a sense of how these paintings would have appeared. 

‘Then the Karmapa painted an image of Chinese arhats based on this same model at 


Yerpa, again, quite late in his career around 1661 during his exile in Yunnan: 


In the time of Tang [dynasty emperor] Taiji (Tang Taizong RA AE (ruled 
626—649)?),3° the arhats were invited (to China), and during the summer 
retreat were offered such things as Chinese style robes and brocade cloaks. 
When (the arhats) had gathered together, exact copies (dngos la dra len) of 
them in sculpture (dur sku) were erected [which were then] converted into 
paintings (ris su phab), that [became] the personal meditative support (thugs 
dam rten) of Lumé [Tsultrim Sherap], the oldest painting(s) on silk in Tibet, 
[the Karmapa] painted [a copy of] it.3° 


This could not have been a copy made from the original model of Lumé’s tutelary image, as 
he was nowhere near Yerpa at this time, unless the Karmapa took the original. This was, more 
likely, either based on memory or the copy he made (ca. 
1640-1642) before he left central Tibet. A set of twenty- 
three paintings of the arhats, said to be painted by the 
hand of the Tenth Karmapa and modeled on the Yerpa 
Rabama, was kept in Tsurphu Monastery until around 
1918 to 1920 when Kathok Situ visited.3”° 

‘This passage gives a cryptic history of the Chinese 
origins of the Yerpa arhats and provides a potential clue 
to their source: that they were once carved images erected 
(presumably for public viewing) and became the basis for 
paintings. This passage may eventually enable us to find 
the source of the now lost Yerpa Rabama, one of the most 
influential Chinese paintings in Tibet since at least the 
twelfth century, identify its prototype (such as Guanxiu’s 
Sixteen Luohan), and recognize its many copies through- 
out the Tibetan cultural world. 

It is possible that this transition from carved to 
painted image was achieved through the medium of rub- 


bings taken from engraved stone surfaces. This narrative is 


strongly reminiscent of Guanxiu’s Sixteen Luohan, copied 
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FIG. 2.4 

Sixteen Luohan 

Attributed to Guanxiu (832-912) 
China; dated 894 

Ink and color on silk 

35 %x 17 %4 in. (go x 45 cm) 
Japanese Imperial Household 
Collection 

Literature: Fong and Watt 1996, 
fig. 76, p. 210. 


FIG, 2.5 

The Third Worthy One, Pindola- 
bharadvaja, after Guanxiu’s (83 2- 
g12) Sixteen Luohan 

Attributed to Ding Guanpeng 
(active ca. 1740-1768) 

Shengyin Monastery, Hangzhou, 
China; Qing dynasty, engraved 
in 1764 

Ink rubbing from a stone 
engraving, ink on paper 

46 % x 20 in. (118 x 50.8 cm) 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Gift of Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 1942.6 
Literature: Fong and Watt 1996, 
fig. 144. 


by the Qing court painter Ding Guanpeng J #ilfl§ (active ca. 1740-1768), then engraved on 


stone tablets in 1764 and displayed at at Shengyin Monastery to be widely proliferated in 
the form of rubbings (Fig. 2.5).37" While this was well after both Lumé and Chéying Dorjé’s 
time, and therefore unlikely the source of this reference, it was during the life of the author of 
this biography, Situ Panchen, who was in direct contact with the Qing imperial court at that 
time, and before the text of this reference was published in 1775. 

Kathok Situ records that the Karmapa’s version of the Yerpa Rabama—when he saw 
them at Tsurphu Monastery in the early twentieth century—was a set of twenty-three paint- 


ings and that at least one of his versions was done in an archaic Chinese palette: 


Choying Dorjé painted copies of the Yerpa Rabama Arhats, on a white nyis 
phrug [ground?]3” using old Chinese mineral pigments (rgya yi rdo ¢shon 
rnying pas). These are the old thangkas of Dergé Gonchen (sDe dge dGon 
chen) Monastery owned by Geshé Pomkha (dGe bshes sPom kha), origi- 
nally in twenty-three [paintings]. In addition [I also saw] a Vajrapani painted 
by Chéying Dorjé, and two different sets of the arhats in five paintings, an 
unrivalled sewn image of Munindra (an epithet of the Buddha), an image of 


[the Karmapa] himself, to name just a few.373 


‘The meaning here of the term myis phrug is unclear. It could mean that the Karmapa painted 
two sets of arhat paintings; or that the figures were in pairs or multiples of two (either pairs 
of arhats depicted in each painting, or one arhat and one attendant figure, both very com- 
mon arrangements in arhat paintings), or it may refer to a kind of cloth.s7* While there is a 
convention for two arhats to be paired in single paintings, these are typically found in sets of 
eleven paintings, not twenty-three as described here. Standard Tibetan painting conventions 
for a set of the sixteen arhats in twenty-three paintings would have a central figure for each 
painting: one of the sixteen arhats, the layman (dge dsnyen) Dharmatiala, the patron Heshang 
Mahayana, and the four guardian kings, with Buddha Sakyamuni in the central painting. 
Shakabpa also confirms that the Yerpa arhats were a set of twenty-three paintings.375 

‘This passage also suggests that this set of paintings by the Tenth Karmapa was once in 
Kham, in southeastern Tibet, where it served as models for later paintings. This ancient set of 
arhat paintings at Yerpa, which the Tenth Karmapa painted several times in his career, also 
served as one of the three stated stylistic models taken by Namkha Tashi (Nam mkha’ bkra 
shis) in the late sixteenth century for the formation of the Karma Gardri, the court style of 
the Karmapa Encampment with which the Tenth Karmapa would later become associated.3” 

When copying received models, it seems Choying Dorjé did not necessarily follow his 
subjects literally but often changed them significantly to fit his personal idiom. He also did 
not feel bound by iconographic strictures and displayed a freedom of spirit in his innovations 
that were probably only afforded to an incarnation of his stature. From as early as the age of 
nine (1613), he was making paintings based on his own visions: “He made a painting by his 
own hand like a vision he had (zal gzigs pa), taking the form of a ¢hangka of lord Diisum 
Khyenpa (Dus gsum mkhyen pa; the First Karmapa, 11 10-1193) and a painting by his own 
hand like a vision he had, taking the form of Lord Milarepa (1052-1135) as a rainbow-hued 
cloud (rje Mi la 7a’ sprin) (painted with many colors).”37” Then again around 1633, in Dakla 
Gampo (Dwags la sgam po), “the lord himself painted by his own hand like a pure vision [he 
had] (dag snang Itar) a thangka of lord Gampopa (sGam po pa; 1079-1153) surrounded by 
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the retinue of Vaisravana riding on a snow lion.”3’* He is also recorded as painting composi- 
tions entirely of his own design. For instance, around 1637, “the Karmapa gave... [the Dhitsa 
incarnation]379 a painting of his own body seated like Maitreya (i-e., legs pendant) atop an 
elephant painted by his own hand.”3*° This pattern continued until the end of his life, when 
in 1673 he painted a thangka of Usnisavijaya according to a dream he had.3*" This originality 
and innovation can also be seen in many of his extant paintings discussed below. 

Another striking quality of the Tenth Karmapa’s works that sets them apart from most 
Tibetan painting is an intense interest in animals, especially birds, which are depicted with 
great sensitivity and even a sense of playfulness. Chéying Dorjé’s love of animals is often 
mentioned in his biographies, and one passage recounts how birds were offered in such pro- 
fusion that his entourage was completely inundated with them.3*° The Karmapa’s widely 
known love of birds has even led to the common (but questionable) attribution to him of 
The Buddha’ss Law Among the Birds (Bya chos rin chen 'phreng ba), a charming text in which 
the basic tenets of Buddhist law are explained in simple terms by birds.3*3 There are many 
other accounts of the Karmapa’s close relationship with animals. For instance, in one episode 


(taking a page from his hero Milarepa’s biography), the Karmapa is said to have saved a deer 
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FIG. 2.6 

The Fifth Dalai Lama Ngakwang 
Losang Gyatso (1617-1682) 
Tibet; r7th century 

Gilt copper alloy 

12 xX 10 x8 in. (30.5 x 25.4x 
3.125 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 
C2004.26.1 (HAR 65375) 


FIG. 2.28A, DETAIL 
Kintu Sangpo 


from a hunter’s hound, whereafter the deer and dog become close;3** he saves sheep and 


other animals tended by nomads;3*5 and he was offered a musk deer, which followed him 
around.3*° In another memorable account, during his sad flight from central Tibet, one hun- 
dred monkeys greeted him and displayed their shenanigans to him.3*” 

As previously mentioned, the Tenth Karmapa’s biographies corroborate an imitation 
of Chinese models, recording several instances of his copying Chinese works even as early 
as 1628 and 1637.3** However, according to prominent Tibetan scholars such as Shakabpa 
and Thangla Tsewang, it was during his long twenty-five-year exile (1647-1673) in Jang 
Satham (Jang Sa tham; Lijiang) that Choying Dorjé is thought to have developed his unique 
“Chinese style of shangka painting” (rgya bris thang ka).3* So it is to Lijiang that we must 


turn in order to explore the roots of his distinctive style. 
Exile in Lijiang (1647-1673) 


While the Karmapa was clearly interested in Chinese models even from an early age, his 


extended exile in Lijiang was a formative period in which he developed a new style of painting 
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for which he would become most famous, 
“Chinese-Style Thangka Painting.” There 
he was exposed to large collections of 
Chinese models, both paintings on silk 
and wall paintings and even professional 
Chinese painters during his most extensive 
and active period as an artist. 

In the wake of Gushri Khan's 
(1582-1655) invasion of Tibet in 1642 
at the behest of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(1617-1682) (Fig. 2.6), Choying Dorjé 
took shelter in Lijiang, Yunnan Province, 
among the Karmapa’s long-time patrons, 
the Naxi, for approximately twenty-five 
years.3 In 1645 this Mongol onslaught 
resulted in the scattering or slaughter of 
the entire Karmapa Encampment and the 
almost total eclipse of the Karma Kagyti 
tradition in central Tibet. The Karmapa 
barely escaped with only his faithful 
attendant Kiintu Sangpo (Fig. 2.28a, 
detail) and fled to Lijiang. The king of 
Lijiang, Mu Yi ASK (r. 1624-1669) (Fig. 
2.7), took the Karmapa under his pro- 
tection.3°" When a large Mongol splin- 
ter force (the Karmapa’s biographies say 
300,000 troops) approached Lijiang, they 
were suddenly defeated by Naxi troops. 
Heartened by this victory, the king mobi- 
lized against the main Mongol force in 
Tibet, and, following an established pat- 
tern of Tibetan-imperial relations, offered to establish the Karmapa as supreme ruler, an 
offer that the Karmapa declined.3” In retaliation for the Fifth Dalai Lama’s actions against 
the Karma Kagyi, Naxi troops burned down several Gelukpa (dGe lugs pa) monasteries 
in Muli and a number of other places all the way to Lithang, including Jampaling (Byams 


pa gling; Litangsi HHYESF), which was established in 1580 with funds from Mu Yi’s own 
great grandfather, Mu Wang, only fifty-five years earlier.393 Mu Yi, whose Tibetan name 
was Chimé Lhawang (Chi med lha dbang), showed himself as a staunch supporter of the 
Karmapa and provided for the re-establishment of the Karmapa encampment as it existed 
in the old days.3** The Karmapa made the Lijiang area the base of his operations, secretly 
traveling in disguise through Kham and Amdo to bring several young incarnations of the 
major Kagyt hierarchs back for education, including the Fifth Pawo and Sixth Situ incarna- 
tions, thus ensuring the survival of the Karma Kagyii tradition.3°» During his long residency 
in Lijiang, Choying Dorjé founded numerous temples,3°° ordained some one thousand Naxi 
as monks, established cave sites, and went so far as to recognize the incarnation of the Sixth 


Gyaltsap (rGyal tshab) (Fig. 2.28b) in the son of a local Naxi family in Gyalthang (rGyal 
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FIG. 2.7 


The King of Lijiang, Mu Yi 
(1608-1692), official portrait 
Lijiang, China; Qing dynasty 
(1644-1911) 

Album leaf; ink and pigment 

on paper 

17 4x11 % in. (45 x 30.2 cm) 
Yunnan Provincial Museum 
Literature: Mushi Huanpu, p. 136. 


FIG. 2.28B, DETAIL 
The Sixth Gyaltsap Norbu Sangpo 
(1659-1698) 


thang)—who was in fact his own son—creating even deeper ties between Lijiang and the 


Karma Kagyii. The Gyaltsap incarnation continued to be important in Lijiang as demon- 
strated by a painting (Fig. 2.8) collected in Lijiang by Joseph Rock in the 1930s, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. This was a time of great dislocation and loss for Chéying Dorjé, and 
it is mentioned in the Fifth Dalai Lama’s autobiography that the Tenth Karmapa is said to 
have lived the life of a layman during his long exile in remote Lijiang: growing his hair long, 


dressing in local lay garments, and fathering a son.3% 


Lijiang Background 


The kingdom of Lijiang in remote northwestern Yunnan was located between Tibet 


and China. The local Naxi 24P§ inhabitants drew heavily on both painting traditions in 


the development of their own visual culture. The rulers of Lijiang were simultaneously 
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enthusiastic patrons of Chinese and Tibetan 
Buddhism, resulting in an interesting hybrid tradi- 
tion of painting in terms of both style and subject 
matter.3°* While ethnically related to the Tibetans, 
by the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) the Naxi had 
closely allied themselves politically and culturally 
with the Chinese, depicting themselves as Chinese 
officials in formal portraiture (Fig. 2.7) and keep- 
ing records in Chinese. This vibrant local tradition 
of Sino-Tibetan painting, with its thorough mixing 
of Chinese and Tibetan visual modes, was already 
developed and flourishing in Lijiang at the time 
of Chéying Dorjé’s arrival in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and I will argue that it informed the trans- 
formation of his own painting career. 

The kingdom of Lijiang was prominent 
enough in the Karma Kagyii system to warrant its 
own exclusive multistoried monastic quarters based 
on the regional affiliation of monks from Lijiang 
(Jang pai grwa rgyun) called the Yellow House of 
Lijiang (Jang khang ser po) at the Karmapa’s seat 
of Tsurphu Monastery as explained in its descrip- 
tive catalog (dkar chag): 


[Regarding the monks’ quarters] to the 
southeast of [Tsurphu] monastery (AAand- 
hola): A succession of kings such as Sonam 


Rapten (bSod nams rab brtan; Mu Zeng), 


King of Lijiang, paid reverence to the primary gurus of the Victor from the FIG. 2.8 


Third (Rangjung Dorjé,; 1284-1339) to the Tenth incarnation of the lord 
Karmapa (Chéying Dorjé). They requested very many tantric initiations, 
teachings, empowerments and instruction. Furthermore in the life times 
of the Eighth (Mikyé Dorjé; 1507-1554) and Tenth lord [Karmapas] 
were invited to Lijiang. Many areas and laymen having been offered (that 
is monastic lands and communities to work it), they requested the found- 
ing of monasteries, and many monasteries were founded. An edict allow- 
ing appointments of a sangha and lamas} was bestowed. In this place (the 
monastic seat Tsurphu) they requested permission for approximately three 
hundred monks with regional affiliations (grwa rgyun).4°° And from then 
on, an exclusive monks quarters, a multistoried, monastic quarters called the 
“Yellow House of Lijiang” (Jang khang ser po) allowing for regular flow of 
monks with regional affiliation to Lijiang.+” 


Gyaltsap incarnation 

Yufengsi, Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 
18th century 

Ground mineral pigment on 
cotton 

Dimensions unknown 

Collection of The Ashmolean 
Museum of Art and Archaeology 
EA1g91.179 (HAR 81543) 


The Karmapa’s Patron, The King of Lijiang 


One of Choying Dorjé’s earliest patrons was the previous king of Lijiang, Mu Zeng 7Xi4 


(r. 1598-1624/46) (Fig. 2.9), who was largely responsible for establishing Lijiang as an 
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FIG. 29 

King of Lijiang, Mu Zeng (r. 
1598-1646), official portrait 
Lijiang, China; Qing dynasty 
(1644-1911) 

Album leaf; ink and pigment 
on paper 

17 4x11 Hin. (45 x 30.2 cm) 
‘Yunnan Provincial Museum 


Literature: Mushi Huanpu, p. 134. 


FIG. 2.10 

Fuguosi Monastery 

Zhi Mountain, Lijiang, Yunnan 
Province, China 

Literature: Rock 1947, pl. 64, 
p- 108. 


eastern power base and future safe haven 
for the Karma Kagyti in the seventeenth 
century when the Karmapa lost his main 
official patron, the king of Tsang (gTsang), 
and was forced to flee central Tibet. Among 
the local kings, Mu Zeng was the greatest 
supporter of Tibetan Buddhism in Lijiang. 
Early in his career, Mu Zeng was a dynamic 
military leader and expanded the territory 
of the kingdom of Lijiang to the farthest 
extent it would ever see, but in 1624, Mu 
Zeng abdicated the throne at the age of 
thirty-six to focus on his religious activities, 
spending most of his days at the Tibetan 
Buddhist temple Fuguosi, which he had 
founded with the help of the Sixth Shamar, 
receiving religious instruction. However, 
in reality Mu Zeng acted as monk-regent 
for the next ten years for his son, Mu Yi 
(r. 1624-1669), a fact spelled out in Mu 
Yi's official biography.’ There was a set of 
scrolls (preserved into the 1940s) contain- 
ing a separate biography that detailed Mu 
Zeng’s extensive involvement in Buddhist 
activities, which says that while his prede- 
cessors were longtime Buddhist converts, 
Mu Zeng’s spiritual attainments far sur- 
passed them all.+°3 

Mu Zeng built more temples and 


monasteries than any of his predeces- 


sors or successors. He built Fuguosi *# EW 


=¥ (in Tibetan Ogmin Namling; Og min rnam gling) (Fig. 2.10) in 1627, the first (and 


foremost) of the five major Karma Kagyti monasteries in the region, with the help of six 


Naxi disciples of the Sixth Shamar.*** This important institution served as a center for both 


Chinese and Karma Kagyii activity and in its heyday housed two hundred disciples and 
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served as an educational center 
for Naxi monks. Mu Zeng retired 
there, and it is said in the local 
Chinese gazetteer that the Tenth 
Karmapa resided there during 
his time in Lijiang.#°> Mu Zeng 
also built the grandest temple on 
the local pilgrimage site Chicken 
Foot Mountain, Xitansi, in 1617. 
While this temple was com- 
pletely gutted during the Cultural 


Revolution, a Chinese scholar in the early 1940s described 
Tibetan-style esoteric statues and tall Tibetan-shaped gilt 
bronze buddhas within Xitansi, suggesting that this temple 
exhibited Chinese and Tibetan imagery simultaneously. 

Part of Mu Zeng’s ambitious patronage program of 
temple construction in Lijiang also included converting exist- 
ing temples to the Karma Kagyii, such as Dabaojigong (Fig. 
2.11). This small temple exemplifies the synthesis of Chinese 
and Tibetan traditions characteristic of the local Mu rulers, 
and its wall paintings contain Chinese Buddhist, Daoist, and 
Tibetan Buddhist figures. The paintings at the front of the 
hall contain a mixture of imagery derived from all three tradi- 
tions, focused on themes of worldly concerns and dominated 
by iconographic themes standard to Chinese Buddhist temple 
wall paintings of the Ming dynasty. Nonetheless, Tibetan ele- 
ments permeate these paintings. For instance, dominating the south wall in the front of 
the hall is a painting of the indigenous water land (shuwilu 7K{i) assemblage (Fig. 2.12), 
a Chinese Buddhist ritual of universal salvation designed to feed the untended spirits of 
the dead, which cleverly co-opts Confucian concerns into a Buddhist ritual framework. 
Overseeing this gathering of one hundred deities drawn from Chinese Buddhist and Daoist 
pantheons is a form of Mahamayari drawn from Tibetan iconographic models and identified 
by a Tibetan inscription on her throne—*Praise to Mahamayari” (’Phag [sic] rma bya chen mo 
la na mo), with a Tibetan manndala below, flanked by a Chinese and a Tibetan monk. 

Wall paintings at the rear of the hall are entirely Tibetan Buddhist in nature, devoted 
to inner practices and standard for temples of the Karma Kagyii order. This includes a 
Mahamudra lineage painting (Fig. 2.13) featuring what appears to be the Tenth Karmapa 
himself as the main figure and current lineage holder. Due to an anomaly in this lineage 
depiction, the surviving wall-painting program in this small chapel is datable to roughly 
1611 to 1630 and is thus a testament to the flourishing of a local painting tradition in the 


seventeenth century that was a hybrid of Tibetan and Chinese painting in both style and 


FIG. 2.11 

Dabaojigong Temple, founded 
1582 

Baisha Village, Lijiang, Yunnan 


Province, China 


FIG, 2.12 

Mahamayari presiding over water 
land assemblage 

South wall, Dabaojigong Temple 
Baisha Village, Lijiang, Yunnan 
Province, China; ca. 1611-1630 
79 #xX175 Yin. (203 x 446 cm) 
Literature: Wang 2002, fig. 98. 
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FIG, 2.13 

Mahamudra lineage 

wall painting, Dabaojigong Temple 
Baisha Village, Lijiang, Yunnan 
Province, China; ca. 1611-1630 

81 #x 76 % in. (208 x 195 cm) 
Photographic composite 


FIG. 2.14 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Mu Zeng as a monk (7X4. A {®) 
Xitansi Monastery, Chicken Foot 


Mountain 


Yunnan Province, China; 17th 
century 

Pigments on silk 

38 4x 61 % in. (97 x 157 cm) 
Yunnan Provincial Museum, 


Kunming (A(z)-4) 


subject matter when the Tenth Karmapa arrived and a formative context for his own artistic 


transformation.*” 


Evidence of Mu Zeng’s personal involvement with Tibetan Buddhism can be found in 


his Chinese poem Praise to Taira (ci’u tu spu mo tshi na kung yang (Dumu song FERED) (Tib: re 
btsun ma sgrol ma la bstod pa) that was later translated into Tibetan by the great scholar and 
artist Situ Panchen Chokyi Jungné (1700-1774) in the eighteenth century and preserved in 
Situ’s collected works. The colophon at the end of the text records that it was composed by the 
Dharmaraja of Jang Satham (‘Jang sa tham), Sonam Rapten (Mu Zeng’s Tibetan name), and 
translated in Lijiang by Situ from a Chinese manuscript into Tibetan.*°* This must have been 
considered a famous poem, written by one of the most celebrated kings of Lijiang’s past for it 
to be translated into Tibetan by a luminary such as Situ Panchen two centuries later. 


In keeping with his image as a “sacral wheel turning king” (cakravartin, universal ruler), 


Mu Zeng was popularly known as Mu Tianwang AXA, “Mu Heavenly King,” a reference to 
the martial guardian deities who protect the Buddhist Dharma in the four directions. Several 
of his larger temples, such as Fuguosi and Xitansi, even contained shrines called Mu Heavenly 
King Hall that housed statues of Mu Zeng.*°? An inscribed portrait of Mu Zeng in which he 
is depicted in monastic robes suggests that he become a monk (Fig. 2.14). This is in contrast to 
his official portrait in which he appears in the garb of a Chinese official (Fig. 2.9). While his 
robes are Chinese, the Amitayus above him painted with a gold body and blue hair is executed 
after a Tibetan model (Fig. 2.14, detail) —and appears to have been based on a sculpture—an 
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FIG. 2.14, DETAIL 
Amitayus 


FIG, 2.15 

Mu Zeng’s seal 

Lijiang, China; 17th century 
Seal paste 

Dimensions unknown 


Literature: Lijiang Shishan yin she 


2010, 7. 


allusion to his Tibetan Buddhist practice. Thus, in a 
single portrait, Mu Zeng is identified with both the 
Chinese and Tibetan traditions, a microcosmic reflec- 
tion of Lijiang patronage and rulership. It is possible 
that the inclusion of the long-life deity Amitayus was 
intended to wish Mu Zeng longevity, which suggests 
that this painting might have been done in his life- 
time, after he abdicated the throne in favor of monas- 
tic retreat (ca. 1624-1646). The painting and the silk 
ground are consistent with the Ming period and the 
painting does appear to be a seventeenth-century work, 
roughly contemporary with its subject. 

Multiple versions of this painting survive and 
may have once been installed in one of the temple 
halls dedicated to the king of Lijiang, Mu Zeng.+'° 
A later inscription dated 1912 written in Chinese on 
the right side of the painting confirms this reading of 
the painting, explaining the circumstances for depict- 
ing Mu Zeng in monastic robes when he retired from 
political life due to his dedication to Buddhism. Even 
three hundred years after Mu Zeng’s death when this 
inscription was written, the image was still kept at 
Xitansi, his grandest temple built on Chicken Foot Mountain that became a model for other 
temples on that mountain.” 

On a table behind Mu Zeng to the left is a book labled Dacheng fabaoK Fi, a 
visual reference to one of the many s#ra printing projects that he commissioned. The kings of 
Lijiang were also avid patrons of Chinese Buddhism, especially of the Huayan sect, and Mu 
Zeng wrote several commentaries and prefaces for various printing projects that he commis- 
sioned, especially the Avatamsaka Siitra, including the text depicted here.*** Mu Zeng asked the 
famous Ming scholar Qian Qianyi F¥i# i to write the prologue of the Huayan chan yi 4B" F 
{SL (of which the Dacheng fabao is part), and a Chinese monk from Suzhou 7f)\\ to edit it. He 
paid Mao Fengbao #)X\@J, an artist from Changshu #24, to carve it, which was completed 


a year later in 1641. This set of woodblocks is preserved in the Satra Storage Room ja24/4) 
of Shurangama Monastery #§/'"5¥, Jiaxing $44, Zhejiang Province.*"} Zhejiang, on the east 
coast of China, was a famous center for printing, and it was not unusual for printing projects 
such as this one to have been commissioned 
from the far reaches of China. By placing this 
text in this painting, Mu Zeng is closely asso- 
ciating himself with this printing project. 
Further evidence for Mu Zeng’s per- 
sonal involvement in Tibetan Buddhism can 
be found in one of his seals (Fig. 2.15) that 
contains his personal name Mu shi Shengbai 
ARE,4E in a decorative Chinese script 
flanking the seed syllable om in Lantsa script 


carved out in negative, in a red block, with 
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four more Sanskrit syllables surrounding 
it in an outer ring. While they are recog- 
nizable as parts of Sanskrit letters, they 
are fragmentary and were likely copied 
or carved by someone who did not read 
Sanskrit. They function more as a visual 
statement of the owner’s identity as a 
devout Buddhist. 

Even before Chéying Dorjé’s 
arrival in Lijiang, Mu Zeng had been an 
important patron of the Karmapa’s main 
teacher, the Sixth Shamar (1584-1630), 
who visited Lijiang several times between 
1610 and 1621. The most important 
product of their collaboration was the Jang Satham (Lijiang) edition of the Tibetan Kangyur 
(6Ka’ ‘gyur)—now known as the Lithang Edition (Fig. 2.16)—that established the kingdom 
of Jang’s reputation among Tibetans as a major patron and center of Karma Kagyii activ- 
ity.“%* (The Karmapa can be seen depicted on the left and the Shamar on the right.) This 
massive literary undertaking was begun at the request of the king and completed by the 
Shamar during his second visit to Lijiang in 1621.*'5 This was an extremely important proj- 
ect for the Tibetan cultural world as it was only the second woodblock edition of the Tibetan 
‘Tripitaka—therefore mass-producible for wide dissemination—and the first to be produced 
in a Tibetan area." 

At age six, Choying Dorjé received his first gifts and invitations to visit Lijiang from 
Mu Zeng almost immediately after his recognition and enthronement in 1610. After receiv- 
ing a second invitation, the Tenth Karmapa set out, but was held back by the political tensions 
between his primary patron, the king of Tsang, and the Gelukpa.#:7 Mu Zeng repeatedly sent 


envoys, for instance in 1618: 


They (the Karmapa and his retinue) pitched camp at Tsal [gung thang].*"* 
Envoys of the king of Lijiang (Mu Zeng) and Chinese monks (rgya ban) of 
a Chinese master ({d}rgya’i bla ma)*? called “Si’u tshal wo zwo” of Heshang 
(Chinese monks’) Monastery of Chicken Foot Mountain (Xitansi?),**° lords 
and servants arrived. They offered many objects of special value from China 


and Lijiang.4”" 


The Karmapa responded in kind, patronizing many of the same pilgrimage sites as the king 


of Lijiang, for instance around 1640 to 1642: 


He received an acknowledgment with much silver and provided for service 
for five days each which were sent [with] the translator Karma Chéphel 
(Karma Chos ’phel) to Chinese monks (rgya ban) of the four great moun- 


tain holy cites: Chicken Foot mountain (in Yunnan); Emeishan lfi/ELL 
(in Sichuan); Wutaishan 7.22LL| (in Shanxi); and Putuoshan ##fELL (in 
Ningbo, Zhejiang) in the lands of China and Lijiang. A copy of the model 
of the Chinese style roof of the Vajradhara Chapel of Lijiang, and white silk 
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FIG. 2.16 


Jang Satham edition of the 
Tibetan Kangyur 

Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
1621 

Literature: Kangba lun zang, p. 121. 


canvases (gz4i) for painting and other offerings of the king (Mu Zeng) and 


ministers of Lijiang [were made].*? 


However, Choying Dorjé never had the chance to meet this great benefactor face-to-face, for 
just as the Karmapa was approaching the borders of his kingdom, he foresaw the death of 
Mu Zeng, the greatest patron of the Karma Kagyii among the Naxi kings: 


Despite not having seen signs of lifelessness in the body of the King of 
Lijiang, Karma Mipham Tsewang Sénam Rapten (Karma Mi pham tshe 
dbang bSod nams rab brtan; Mu Zeng), [the Karmapa] nonetheless per- 
formed religious ceremonies, and at the new moon of the seventh month [of 


1646] he passed away.**3 


Accounts of the date of the Karmapa’s arrival in the kingdom of Lijiang vary between 1642 
and 1649 in Tibetan and Chinese sources. However, a careful comparison of Tibetan and 
Chinese sources with independently verifiable events, such as the death of Mu Zeng in 1646 
just as he approached the kingdom, places his arrival around 1646 to 1647. He first took 


shelter in Lijiang-controlled Gyalthang (Zhongdian'?'“4J), a mixed Tibetan and Naxi area 
south of the famous pilgrimage site Khawa Karpo (Kha ba dkar po) Mountain, and then 
sometime between 1647 and1648 the Karmapa was invited to the Baisha 4} Palace (Tib: 
“rBo sher’” or “Bha she”) by the new king, Mu Yi.#*# 


Local Accounts of the Karmapa 
The Tenth Karmapa’s impact on Lijiang was significant enough to warrant an account of his 


life there in the local Chinese gazetteer, the Lijiang fu zhi lue FRX LTaaus, written in 1743, 


seventy years after Chéying Dorjé’s departure: 


[His name] “Choying Dorjé” translates as the words “Dharmadhatuvajra 
(vajra of the Dharma realm).” In the ji chou year (1649) of the Shunzhi reign 
(1644-1661) he arrived from Tibet and lived at Jietuolin [Monastery].**5 
He preached the dharma to all, [but] in the beginning [the people] did not 
believe or admire him. It happened that one night he disappeared from the 


place [where he lived], and his disciple followed him to Xiyuansi fula|==. 


At that place [the disciple found him] discussing the dharma with a bronze 


statue of [the arhat] Pindola (Bintoulu 4 GH/m),*°7 asking each other ques- 


tions and answering in turn (i.e., the statue talked).4** Immediately [the 


disciple] was astonished by it. Later Xiyuan [temple] burnt down, only the 


Pindola statue was not damaged. Wu {= [Sangui =4:] wanted to rebel.+* 
He prepared gift(s) to welcome [Chéying Dorjé] to come [to Kunming], but 
[the Karmapa] resolutely refused [to go, and] returned west [to Tibet].*3° 


From this account we learn that, at least early on in his life in exile, the Tenth Karmapa lived 
at Jietuolin fifi Monastery (Fig. 2.10) on Zhi Shan = (|| just outside Lijiang.+* Jietuolin 
(Tib:’Og min rnam gling), was established as the first Tibetan Buddhist monastery in Lijiang 
in the Tianqi period (1621-1627) under the guidance of the Tenth Karmapa’s teacher, the 
Sixth Shamar, by the previous king of Lijiang, Mu Zeng, who retired there in 1624 to study 
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Dharma.** Jietuolin was renamed Fuguosi ##Ed=¥ by the Ming emperor Xizong (r. 1621- 
1627) shortly after its founding. In its heyday, Fuguosi had two hundred monks and became 
an education center for Naxi monks, where Tibetan and Chinese Buddhism were practiced 


side by side. Jietuolin was located on Zhi Shan overlooking Baisha village, the location of 


Xiyuansi 7§[|=¥ where the incident of talking to the miraculous statue recounted in the 
gazetteer occurred.+33 It is interesting to note that in the brief Chinese account of Choying 
Dorjé’s twenty-five-year life in Lijiang, what is considered worthy of recording is an account 
of his relationship with a miraculous image, and specifically an arhat, a theme which figures 
prominently in his own artistic production. 

According to a modern Chinese source, this invitation from Wu Sangui to the 
Karmapa to visit the capital of Yunnan, Kunming, which is mentioned in the Karmapa’s 
biography contained in the gazetteer, came in the twelfth year of the Kangxi reign (1673), 
the same year that Wu rebelled against the Qing empire and plunged the region into out- 
right civil war. It is also the same year that Tibetan sources record the Karmapa returned to 
Lhasa.*3+ Since the Lijiang gazetteer was written in 1743 by the first Qing governor as part 
of a larger project to incorporate Lijiang into the Qing empire, that the Karmapa’s being 
depicted as resolutely rejecting this “traitor” Wu Sangui, is part of the project of asserting 
Qing legitimacy and should be seen in that light. Aside from a tempering of relations with 
the Dalai Lama’s government—it is unclear from Tibetan sources why the Karmapa was 
allowed to return at this time—it is also possible that it was this massive rebellion that threw 
all of southwestern China into violent chaos, which in part spurred Chéying Dorjé’s depar- 


ture for Tibet in around 1672 or 1673.435 


TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS 
Avalokitesvara Chapel 

The Karmapa founded several temples in the Jang area during his long exile. In 1649 the 
Karmapa went to Gangkar Chesum (Gangs dkar mched gsum) in southeastern Minyak 
(near Daocheng ##44i in modern day southwestern Sichuan near the Yunnan border) where 
he built the Avalokitesvara Chapel (Mahakarunika; ‘Thugs rje chen po’i lha khang). There 
he painted images of Cittavisramana Avalokitesvara (Thugs rje chen po 
sems nyid ngal bso); Acarya Padmasambhava; the Shamar and Karmapa, 
master and disciple; as well as Mafijugosa; and Guhyasamaja.*3° Not long 
after that he went on to build a small chapel (/ha khang chung ngu xhig) 
at Joba (Jo ba) Mountain and a large mani prayer wheel (yig drug gi ‘khor 
chen).*37 However, the main chapel that Chéying Dorjé founded in Jang, 
and the one with which he was most closely associated, was the Buddhas 


of the Five Families Chapel. 


Buddhas of the Five Families Chapel 

From his Tibetan biographies we know that although the Karmapa was 
invited by the king to stay in Lijiang proper (Satham), he did not like the 
bustle and noise of the city and soon moved north to the quieter (mixed 
Tibetan-Naxi) part of the Jang kingdom, Gyalthang (Zhongdian).*3* 
In the beginning, he stayed in different places, such as local monaster- 
ies and palaces belonging to the king of Lijiang, including Lekdo (Legs 
mdo') Castle and other sites in the small village of Khéltsé (Khol rtse) 
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FIG, 2.17 


Stone lion from Lekdo Castle, 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) 
Little Gyalthang, Northern 


Yunnan Province, China 


in what is now known as Little Zhongdian/}\"P fq] (ca. 1656-1657). Lekdo Castle, once a 
palace stronghold of the kings of Lijiang in their northern territories, is thought to have been 
destroyed in the Mongol invasion in 1674, a year after the Tenth Karmapa departed from the 
region. Now all that survives of its former glory is a shallow moat surrounding what must 
have been a sizable compound, fragments of broken walls, and a pair of finely carved stone 
lions (Fig. 2.17), which once guarded an entrance. While staying there he produced many 
works of art, including a pair of sculptures of himself as Avalokitesvara (Mahakarunika chugs 
rye chen po'i ‘bur sku gnyis rje nyid kyi sku), one of which may be a small statue (Fig. 8.19), 
which is said to be a self-portrait by the Tenth Karmapa.*3? 

It seems that at about this time (ca. 1658 or shortly before), he settled down in a 
hermitage on a small mountain near Khdltsé Village that he named Mount Potala (ri bo ta 
/a) after the earthly abode of the Bodhisattva of Compassion, Avalokitesvara, of whom the 
Karmapa was considered an emanation.° In one of his autobiographical writings there is a 
detailed description of his attendant Kiintu Sangpo’s lovely cottage on this forested hill, filled 
with sculptures in the Kashmiri and Indian styles as well as a few made by the Karmapa 
himself, and an extensive library (see Mengele’s translation, chapter 1, p, 59-60). It is 
on this Potala Mountain in Gyalthang that the Karmapa received his primary disciple, the 
Seventh Shamar (1659), and gathered to him the main incarnations of the Karma Kagyii 
tradition. Then in 1661, the Karmapa founded his main chapel (Fig. 2.18) in the region: 


[The Tenth Karmapa] established a workshop (Jas gra tshugs) for the build- 
ing of this Potala, the chapel where reside such images as the Buddhas of the 
Five Families now called “Chapel of the Buddhas of the Five Families of 
Gyalthang” (rGyal thang Rigs Inga lha khang). The lord [Karmapa] himself 
even carried such things as earth and stone on his own back. To anyone who 
was connected to this chapel he guaranteed the Great Compassionate One 


(Avalokitesvara) would look after them. 


Furthermore, an inner sanctum (gtsang khang) of four pillars, a gallery 
(khyam) of twenty pillars and a covered circumambulatory (g.yad skor), a gate 
(sgo khang) with a roof (jo? phid), etc., were completed. This vihara was built 
in order to pacify all harm such as enemies (dgra), warfare (‘hrug), epidemics 
(nad), and famine (mu ge), and grain and livestock (so there would be plenty 
to eat), and the prosperity of the towns in that place and all parts of Yunnan 
(yun nan gyi phyogs mtha dag).** 


Shortly afterward, the Karmapa used this chapel for the enthronement of his son at the age 
of three (1663) as the Sixth Gyaltsap incarnation and would later perform his (and oth- 
ers’) ordinations there as well. This chapel was likely built to house the larger-than-life-size 
Kashmiri-style sculptures of the Buddhas of the Five Families cast by the Tenth Karmapa 


the previous year, from which the chapel would take its distinctive name: 


His attendant (Kiintu Sangpo) urged him, and the Karmapa made images of 
the Buddhas of the Five Families in the particular manner (style) of the land 
of Kashmir (yal kha che’i bzo khyad ji Ita ba) a little over human size (mi tshad 
/hag tsam), Buddhas of the Three Times, and Cittavisramana Avalokitesvara 
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(spyan ras gzigs sems nyid ngal bso) a little over 


human size.*43 


A local gazetteer records that the Karpama dedicated 
this chapel to his great patron and the former king of 
Lijiang Mu Zeng (Fig. 2.14).*## According to these 
same local records, in 1674, just one year after the 
Tenth Karmapa’s departure from Jang, this chapel was 
forcibly converted to the rival Gelukpa sect, when a 
Mongol prince’s troops occupied southern Kham and 
northern Yunnan during the civil conflict that rocked 
the Tibetan cultural world. Situ Panchen, who first 
visited the chapel in 1729, later enlisted the aid of his 
powerful longtime patron the Dergé king, who sent 
a delegation of eighteen led by a Karma Kagyii lama 
named Dorjé Namgyal (rDo rje rnam rgyal) to Gyalthang in 1771 to petition the chapel’s 
return to the Kagyt fold.*#5 However, this request was rebuked and the site became hotly 
contested, scuffles broke out, and a few monks on both sides were killed. This enraged the 
king of Dergé, who wanted to send in his army and seize the chapel by force. According to 
Chinese imperial court archival records preserved in Beijing, Qing officials had to intercede 
to put an end to the chaos.**° 

‘The chapel as it exists now does not match the description given by Situ quoted above 
(a gallery of twenty pillars surrounded by a covered circumambulatory), and is not the origi- 
nal seventeenth-century structure or in its original location. The chapel burned down during 
the Republican Period (1912-1949) and was destroyed yet again in 1966 during the Cultural 
Revolution. It was rebuilt in 1984 and is now managed by monks from the local Gelukpa 
monastery, Gyalthang Ganden Sumtsen Monastery (rGyal thang dGa’ Idan Sum rtsen gling; 
Ch: Songzhenlin fA%F#).*47 Still, hints of the chapel’s origins are found hidden in the pro- 
tector chapel, where among the images of the usual Geluk protectors a modern sculpture of 
Black-Cloaked Mahakala (Ber nag chen) can be found seated on his goat with twisted horns 
while raising his characteristic implements, rye : 
the hammer and bellows. This is an acknowl- Shel oy 
edgment of the original Karma Kagyii pro- u os be 7” 


5 


tector of this chapel. Little remains of the 


original structure (Fig. 2.18), built by the 
Tenth Karmapa’s own hands and assisted by 
the workshop of artisans he organized for the 
task. One can still see that the original foot- 
print of the compound covered the top of the 


hill, while the current structure is now part- 
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way down hill. Still, in the spirit of the Tenth 


Ne 
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Karmapa, the site is considered a sacred safe 


Fe 
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haven for animals, which are protected from 
being hunted or killed. The animals have the 
run of the mountain, free to raid offerings 
made outside the chapel (Fig. 2.19). 
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FIG, 2.18 


Buddhas of the Five Families 
Chapel (ruins) 

Gyalthang, Northern Yunnan 
Province, China 


FIG. 2.19 

Goats raid offerings outside 
Buddhas of the Five Families 
Chapel 

Gyalthang, Northern Yunnan 
Province, China 


FIG. 2.20 

Khawa Kar Chapel 

Khawa Karpo Mountain, 
Mingyong Village, Deqin County, 


Northern Yunnan Province, China 


Wall Paintings 

‘There is at least one record of the Tenth Karmapa painting murals during his exile in 1647, 
in nearby Dechen (bDe’ chen), on the road to Lijiang: “On the wall(s) of Khawa Kar Chapel 
he painted by his own hand the image of Mahakarunika.”** Khawa Kar Chapel, known 
locally as Lianhuasi #2757 (Fig. 2.20), is a small temple located on a small mountain in the 


foothills of Khawa Karpo Mountain, the most sacred mountain in southwestern Tibet. It is 


now within the glacier park nature conservatory of Meili xueshan #f 4 471] in modern day 
Mingyong Village 7K, Deqin County, Yunnan. The temple is dedicated to the deity of 
the mountain and is more commonly known in Tibetan pilgrimage guides as Génté (dGon 
stod).##9 It was completely destroyed in the 1960s during the Cultural Revolution and rebuilt 
in the 1980s.*5° According to one modern source, in about 1629 to1630, the Karmapa is also 
said to have painted a large golden mural of the Sixteen Arhats and their followers at Daklha 
Gampo (Dwags lha sgam po) Monastery in central Tibet.*5' In his unpublished biography 
the Karmapa is recorded as having visited Dakla Gampo Monastery around 1633, but there 


is no mention of his making wall paintings there.+ 


Vajrayogini Meditation Cave 

‘The Tenth Karmapa was said to have established a meditation site and left his footprints in 
stone in a cave halfway up the face of Wenbi Mountain, behind Jangri Mukpoi Gon (‘Jang ri 
smug po’i dgon; Wenfengsi Il >#) (Fig. 2.21). It was first recognized by the Eighth Karmapa 
during his short visit to Lijiang in 1516 as a sacred site for Vajrayogini, which is now called 


the Vajrayogini Cave (Jingang haimu lingdong 3M] ZBES<yH)).%° At the entrance to the 
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cave is a self-arisen pig’s head (Fig. 2.22), the 
identifying symbol of Vajravarahi, whose name 
means “The Diamond Sow.” The cave is con- 
sidered one of the twenty-one sacred places in 
Tibetan Buddhist cosmology and has become 
part of the pilgrimage trek for Tibetans travel- 
ing south to visit Chicken Foot Mountain. The 
cave itself is a long descending tunnel filled 
with stalactites and stalagmites and is opened 
only once a year. In 2005 the cave was excavated 
and a chapel was built at its entrance, where it is 
once again the focus of local devotion. 

‘This is likely the same cave chapel where 
Situ records in his diaries seeing Choying 
Dorjé’s footprints: “In Baisha...] arrived at 
Rock Base Chapel (Brag rtsa lha khang). 
[There] I saw the Tenth Lord [Karmapa’s] footprints.”*5+ Later Situ expanded the cave site 
into a larger chapel. Footprints can no longer be found inside the cave, which was desecrated 
in the 1960s during the Cultural Revolution when it was filled in with earth and trash. The 
Karmapa is said to have left footprints in three sites, including this cave. It is possible the 
footprint (Fig. 2.23), now in the Lijiang Municipal Museum, originally came from this cave. 
Until recently, it was preserved at Five Phoenix Pavilion (Wufeng lou FiJEVHs) (Fig. 2.24), 


one of the few surviving halls of Fuguosi, the main Tibetan Buddhist monastery in Lijiang, 


on nearby Zhi Shan. The footprint was set into the side of the wall of the chapel and revered 
as a relic of the Karmapa.*5 

In this cave, Chéying Dorjé is also said to have made a large clay sculpture of Machik 
Labdrén (Ma gcig lab sgron; 1055-1153), one of the few prominent female masters and 
lineage holders in the Tibetan tradition. The Karmapa is supposed to have prophesized 
that while the body would be lost the head would survive, but if the head were damaged, 
Vajrayana Buddhism would disappear from the land.+5° Indeed within 
ten years of the civil unrest of the late seventeenth century the sculpture 
was lost. Then recently, when the site was being excavated to build a new 
chapel around the cave, a clay head (Figs. 2.25) was unearthed and has 
been identified by the local ranking lama, Dongbao Rinpoche, as the 
head of the missing sculpture according to the Karmapa’s prophecy. 

‘The head is very fragile, being made of clay reinforced with some 
straw fibers inside. It measures 5 % in. (14.5 cm) high by 4 % in. (11 cm) at 
the crown, and 2 % in. (6 cm) deep at the nose, and the width of the face is 
4 % in. (10.5 cm). There is also a % in. (2 cm) wide hole at the base of the 
neck where it once fit onto an armature that connected it to the now lost 
body. There is nothing in its shape that links this clay head to the sculp- 
tural or figural style of the Tenth Karmapa, whose quite distinctive style is 
typically characterized (in both his painting and sculpture) by fleshy faces 
punctuated with tiny pursed red lips and framed by thick plates of hair 
on an elongated head. The Karmapa is recorded as having worked in clay 


a number of times, such as in 1645 to 1646, when he made sculptures of 
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FIG. 2.21 

Vajrayogini Cave, exterior 

Wenbi Mountain, Lijiang, Yunnan 
Province, China 


FIG, 2.22 

Self-arisen pig’s head, Vajrayogini 
Cave 

Wenbi Mountain, Lijiang, Yunnan 
Province, China 


FIG. 2.23 

Karmapa footprint 

Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Stone 

13 ¥%x 10 78 in. (34 x 27.5 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
5924) 


FIG, 2.24 

Five Phoenix Pavilion 

(Formerly part of Fuguosi, now at 
Black Dragon Pool) 

Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
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Vajrapani and Hayagriva, both out of clay mixed with herbs.*57 However, to my knowledge only 
one small clay sculpture has been identified in his style (Fig. 8.18) and no large-scale works by 
him in this medium have thus far been reliably identified to use as a point of comparison.** 
This head seems somewhat archaic and more reminiscent of clay sculptures that are from well 
before the seventeenth century, and this head may even date to before Choying Dorjé’s time. 
Of course, that does not preclude it from being the work of the Tenth Karmapa as he was 


famous for working in older, especially archaic, styles. A vajra (Fig. 2.26) was also uncovered 
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with the head and is also believed to have belonged 
to the Tenth Karmapa.*5? 


Karmapa Meditation Cave 
(Stone Lotus Temple) 
In the foothills on the outskirts of Songyun Village 


PAZ, overlooking the Naxi town of Shuhe#< 
ya], about three miles (five kilometers) from Lijiang, 
is another much smaller meditation cave called 
Stone Lotus Temple (Shiliansi 43459) (Fig. 2.27), 
which is also associated with the Tenth Karmapa. 


The new Tibetan name placards erected in 2009 
read: “Karmapa Meditation Cave” (Karma [pa] 
sgrub phug), and in Chinese: “The Dabao fawang 
Karmapa’s retreat place. Respectfully founded on 5 
May 2004 by the four kinds of disciples (monk, nun, 
layman, and lay woman) together with the people 
of Songyun Village. Memorial record of the reno- 
vation of Stone Lotus Temple.” The left panel reads: 
“Memorial record of the renovation of Stone Lotus 
Temple. The Buddha's light illuminates the divine 
cave that grants all wishes.” The right panel reads: 
“A prosperous age comes to Stone Lotus [Temple], 
the flower opens and all things will be prosperous. 
In March 2009 at the age of ninety-four years, yoga 
master Xirao Langda composed and wrote this 
[Tibetan] calligraphy.”*°° A Chinese memorial stele 
dated 2006 outside and a small Tibetan plaque set 
inside the cave explain that this yoga master Xirao 
Langda (who was called Sherap Nidak [Shes rab 
rni dag] in Tibetan) was a Naxi Tibetologist from 
Songyun Village, who became a monk as a child at 
Wenfengsi in Lijiang and arranged the images in 


this cave.*°" 
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FIG, 2.25, FRONT AND 
BOTTOM 

Clay head, excavated at 
Vajrayogini Cave 

Wenfengsi Monastery 

Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
date unknown 

5%Ax4hx2 Kin. (14.5 x 

10.5 x 6 cm) 


FIG, 2.26 

Vajra, excavated at Vajrayogini 
Cave 

Wenfengsi Monastery, Lijiang, 


Yunnan Province, China 


FIG, 2.27 
Stone Lotus Temple 
Songyun Village, Shuhe, Yunnan 


Province, China 


According to an account written in Chinese 
on a piece of cloth posted at the cave entrance (ca. 
2010), the Tenth Karmapa is said to have medi- 
tated at this cave for six years and left his foot- 
print in three different places in the area including 
this one.** It recounts how Stone Lotus Temple 
was destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, but 
traces of the Karmapa’s footprint were still identi- 
fiable. Then in 2003, a Buddhist association began 
its reconstruction with donations from local 
monasteries such as Zhiyunsi, Wenfengsi, and 
Pujisi, as well as local individuals whose names 
are recorded on two stone stelae erected at the 
site. Interestingly, neither of these slightly earlier 
stone stelae, dated 2004 and 2005, mentions the 
Karmapa. Indeed, one of them, the “Renovation 
of Stone Lotus Temple Record” (Hi(EAiEsF 
47), states that the temple was first founded in 


the early Guanxu era (1875-1908), more than 
two centuries after the Karmapa’s departure. Of 
course, this could refer to the small chapel struc- 
ture and not the meditation cave itself: This stele 
also gives an entirely different motivation for the 
founding of the temple: a feeling that an uncov- 
ered cave facing the village was bad. A local 
gazetter, the Guanxu Lijiang fu zhi gaov'-Rahe. 


Jfi&fig, also written in the Guanxu era (1894), does have a short, one-line entry for Stone 
Lotus Temple in Shuhe, but no mention of the Karmapa is made.**} This cave does not seem 
to be mentioned in the Karmapa’s biographies either, and while this is not definitive, combined 
with these discrepancies in the local records, the new Tibetan name placards and cloth at the 
entrance suggests that its attribution to the Tenth Karmapa may be part of a very recent effort 
to re-inscribe the Karmapa onto the local landscape by religious leaders such as the Dongbao 
Zhongba Rinpoche as Tibetan Buddhism is once again being revived in the region. 

Even though these caves associated with the Karmapa in Lijiang are not easlily corrobo- 
ratable in the Karmapa’s biographies, there is a painting that may depict the Karmapa and two 
of his followers in a small cave (Fig. 2.28). Shamar Rinpoche, who owns this painting, has sug- 
gested that it depicts the Karmapa, the young Sixth Gyaltsap, and his faithful attendant Kintu 


Sangpo in a cave, in Lijiang. 


Dharma Crown 

Local oral tradition also associates a number of important sacred objects with the Tenth 
Karmapa. One of the most important of these objects is a hat or Dharma crown said to have 
been made by the Tenth Karmapa during his exile (Fig. 2.29). According to the local oral 
transmission history of this hat, the precious black hat of the Karmapa, the very symbol of 
his throne and authority, was lost during the Karmapa’s flight from the Mongol attack on 


his court in central Tibet in 1645 and taken by soldiers.*** (According to this account it is 
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unclear if the original hat was ever returned or is 
still lost. Some say it was placed in the heart of 
the great Maitreya sculpture at Drepung [‘Bras 
spungs] Monastery.) Therefore, on the Karmapa’s 
sixtieth birthday (ca. 1655), the king of Lijiang 
Mu Yi had a new black hat made and presented 
it to the Karmapa. The hat given by Mu Yi fol- 
lowed the Ming-period design with the crossed- 
vajra pattern of the original that had been passed 
down to the Tenth Karmapa.**s The Tenth 
Karmapa in turn presented Mu Yi with a hat 
he had made for him that was similar in design 
but had a Dharma Wheel in place of the crossed 
vajra. Since the previous king and great patron 
Mu Zeng’s teacher had been the Sixth Shamar 
the outside of the hat was red and the inside 
black, a combination of the two, the Shamar 
and Karmapa’s hat colors. With this presenta- 
tion the king of Lijiang, Mu Yi, was recognized 
as a Dharma king (dharmaraja) and the hat was 
passed down through the generations in Lijiang. 
When Situ Panchen arrived in Lijiang in the 
eigthteenth century, he appointed an incarnate 
lama, the Sharnor Trungpa (Shar nor drung pa) 


Rinpoche (now more commonly known locally 


by the Chinese title Dongbao fawang REA 


-£), in charge of all thirteen Karma Kagyii mon- 
asteries in the greater Jang area, and this crown 
was passed on to him. In 1966 during the Cultural Revolution, the hat was badly damaged, 
so the silk and gold fittings had to be replaced, but the jewels in the spire and the framework 
of the hat are said to have remained intact.** 

‘The Karmapa is recorded to have made several hats for major incarnations during his 
period of exile in Jang, including a new red hat for the Seventh Shamar in 1659 and a new 
orange hat for the Gyaltsap in 1668, both for their enthronements in Gyalthang.**” However, 
this account of the loss of the black hat, the very source of his title “The Black Hat Karmapa” 
(Zhwa nag Karma pa) is not told in mainstream Karma Kagyii circles or recorded in the his- 
tories of the black hat written after the Tenth Karmapa’s time.*** While this account sounds 
plausible considering the chaos that must have accompanied the Mongol attack when the 
Karmapa is said to have escaped on foot with nothing save his personal attendant, and not 
even food, it is difficult to confirm without corroborating textual evidence. This incredibly 
important symbolic “return” of the Karmapa’s badge of office may be obliquely referred to in 
the biography written by the Karmapa’s close disciple, and presumably personal witness to 
these events, when he says that the king of Lijiang provided for the reestablishment of the 
Karmapa’s court as it had existed in the old days.‘** However, any instance of performing the 
hat-donning ceremony, which is after all one of the main religious enlightened activities of 


the Karmapa as an emanation of Avalokitesvara, between the dates of 1645 and 1655, would 
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FIG, 2.28 


Karmapa, Gyaltsap, and Kiintu 
Sangpo in Cave 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century (ca. 
1668-1674) 

Pigments on silk 

15 %4 x 10 % in. (40 x 27 cm) 
Shamarpa’s Collection 


be evidence against this account. According to the Karmapa’s biography there are at least two 


occurrences of the ceremony: the first at Khawa Karpo in northern Yunnan, after receiving 
an invitation from the king of Lijiang, “he revealed the [black] hat [of his office],”*7° then 
again shortly after arriving at the Baisha Palace in Lijiang, he put on “the precious hat” that 
calls this local account of the loss of the black hat into question.*7! 

A number of other objects have also been identified in local temple collections as 
belonging to the Tenth Karmapa, including a vase (4umpa) (Fig. 2.30). While it is difficult 
to confirm the Karmapa’s ownership of these objects, what is particularly interesting about 
this object is the bird-roundel patterns that decorate it, which we will soon see resonates well 


with the Karmapa’s artistic interests. 
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FIG. 2.29 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Hat 

Said to have been made by 
Chéying Dorjé in exile in Lijiang 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th/20th century 

Silk, gold, semi-precious stones 
Height: Approx. 17 in. (43 cm) 
Zhongba Rinpoche Collection, 


Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China 


FIG. 2.30 

Vase with bird pattern 

Tibet; 17th century (?) 

Copper 

9% x 6 % in. base, 24 % in. 
circumference (23.5 x 17 cm. base, 
63 cm circumference) 

Zhongba Rinpoche Collection, 


Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China 


FIG. 3.5, DETAIL 


The Anchor: Securely Signed and Dated Paintings 
An important historical artifact of the Tenth Karmapa’s stay in Lijiang that contributes most 
to the study of his paintings is a set of seven paintings of Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats 


(Figs. 3.1-3.7) executed and inscribed by the Tenth Karmapa’s own hand, which is now kept 


in the Lijiang Municipal Museum fe) Crit Pee.1” This set of paintings is said to have 


Bee 


come from Ngedén Phiintsok Ling (Nges don phun tshogs gling; Zhiyunsi #§2=5%), seat 


of the local incarnate lama, the Sharnor Trungpa (Shar nor drung pa) Rinpoche (Dongbao 


fawang 5 £¥/2:--). The temple was founded in 1727 and, like all Kagyi temples in Lijiang, 


became a branch temple of Palpung, near Dergé in modern-day western Sichuan.*?3 The basis 
of my identification of this set as being by Choying Dorjé is, first and foremost, an inscrip- 
tion in gold clerical script (dbu can) at the top center of the central image of Sakyamuni (Fig. 


3.1a), which makes his authorship quite clear: 


At the portentous sign of the time called “all-possessing” (kun /dan), the 
Iron Male Mouse Year (1660), this complete set of seven [paintings] of 
the reflected images of the Sixteen Elders, who were commanded by the 
Tathagata Sakyamuni to protect the dharma of the holy teaching of the 
Buddha, the Supramundane Victor (Bhagavat), in the glorious field of merit 
of all deities and men, and to remain personally in the world without passing 
into nirvana; and the principal [image] the great Sakyamuni: for the sake of 
the wishes of the Prince Karma Phiintsok Wangchuk (Karma Phun tshogs 
dbang phyug) who possesses a wealth of faith, the one practiced in the arts 
called “Lokegvara,” and who is praised as the tenth to be blessed with the 
name “Karmapa,” Chéying Dorjé, painted in their entirety by his own hand. 
Moreover, by this act may unsurpassable benefit and happiness arise to all 


beings led by the patron. May it be auspicious!#”+ 


It is highly unusual to find such a detailed inscription on a Tibetan painting, as most 
thangkas went uninscribed, their artist’s names forgotten. The inscription makes this set of 
paintings extremely valuable in the study of the Tenth Karmapa’s artistic career as it allows us 
to firmly contextualize these works through corroborating Tibetan and Chinese sources. The 
modest, almost self-deprecating, phrasing used to refer to the Tenth Karmapa here, “praised 
as the tenth one blessed with the name ‘Karmapa,” suggests that the inscription was indeed 
written by Chéying Dorjé himself. If this inscription were added later by someone else as an 
attribution to the Karmapa, one would expect the use of a more honorific address, like those 
found on the two inscribed paintings previously discussed that both refer to him as the “ven- 
erable” (re btsun) Choying Dorjé.*75 However, even here the language is not completely clear 
cut, as honorific language is still used for the word hand (ph/yag), suggesting the possibility 
that this inscription could also have been recorded under the direction of the Karmapa, pos- 
sibly by someone close to him such as his personal attendant Kiintu Sangpo. 

Furthermore, Jikten Wangchuk (Jig rten dbang phyug), Lokesvara, meaning “Lord 
of the World,” is one of the names of Avalokitesvara, the Bodhisattva of Compassion. The 
Karmapas have been considered an emanation of Avalokitesvara since the twelfth century, +7 
and his reincarnation is sought out with the passing of each generation. The Tenth Karmapa, 


in a usage that is not at all typical, employed this same bodhisattva epithet to refer to himself 
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CHAPTER 3 


Set 1: Arhats— 
By the Hand of 


the Master 


FIG. 3.1 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Buddha Sakyamuni 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 439-1) 


in his autobiographical writings such as The Avadana of a Bodhisattva, a Wish Granting Cow 
(Byang chub sems dpa’i rtogs brjod dod ‘joi ba mo), reaffirming his authorship of these paint- 
ings.*7’ The phrase from this inscription “painted by his own hand in their entirety” (yongs su 
rdzogs pa phyag bris) will become important later in my argument regarding the existence of 
larger workshop(s) or even a school of painting based on the works of the Tenth Karmapa. 
A close examination of both Tibetan and Chinese sources corroborate that the recipi- 
ent of this set of paintings named in the inscription was the crown prince of Lijiang at the 


time, Mu Jing 7Xi%§ (1628-1671). Listed among the Tenth Karmapa’s disciples is a Gyalsé 


Karphiin (rGyal sras Kar phun), an abbreviation of Gyalsé Karma Phiintsok Wangchuk, who 
is immediately preceded by the Satham (that is Lijiang) /bacstin (/ha btsun) Karma Rinchen, 
suggesting that this gya/sé (or son of the king) Kar[-ma] Phtin[-tsok] is also from Lijiang.47* 
While Mu Yi, the ruler of Lijiang in 1660 when this set of painting was completed, had four 
sons (Mu Jing, Mu You 7X #% (fH), Mu Zhan 7Xjji§, and Mu Xi 7X#%"”), the son referred 
to here is likely Mu Yi’s eldest son and legal heir, Mu Jing, who is the only ruler in the 


official Chinese Confucian-style Mu family histories to be mentioned for his devotion to 
Buddhism—also mentioned in this painting’s inscription— specifically for his study and 


mastery of Buddhist classics: 


Later on he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the study of Buddhism, and 
understood thoroughly the most difficult illusions. In the later years of his 
life, he studied many Tibetan Buddhist classics, from which he acquired a 


clear understanding and spiritual inspiration.+*° 


Mu Jing’s avid patronage of Buddhism is recorded in several other local Chinese sources 


such as the gazetteer for the local pilgrimage site of Chicken Foot Mountain, the Jizu shan 


zhi XS xe LU, where it is recorded that he built a grand stupa, the Zunsheng tayuan Bf 
8 b5¢, on Wenbi Mountain 3C2ZL1| below the Mu family’s main temple on Chicken Foot 


Mountain, Xitansi 7fe SF.4*" 


‘The crown prince of Lijiang’s generous patronage and favored status is also detailed in 
Tibetan sources such as the Karmapa’s poetical biography, an important eyewitness account 
written by the Karmapa’s close attendant.*** Prince Karma Phiintsok Wangchuk was the first 
member of the royal family to personally greet the Karmapa as he approached Lijiang.**3 The 
Karmapa’s biography remarks that it was this prince who personally invited him to the palace 
and showed the Karmapa great hospitality. The Karmapa in turn gave the prince meditation 


instructions on the deity Vajrasattva.**+ 


Mu Jing ruled as king (¢usi -- 5] or aboriginal ruler in Chinese records) of Lijiang 
only from 1669 to 1671, being thrust into office after his father, Mu Yi, was arrested by 
Wu Sangui, but dying before his imperial patent of office arrived.**5 At the time of this 
painting in 1660, Mu Jing would have been the crown prince (rgya/ sras) referred to in the 
painting’s inscription. The hypothesis that Prince Karma Phiintsok Wangchuk is Mu Jing 
was confirmed in a recently published biography of the Tenth Karmapa that mentions the 
“King of Lijiang Karma Phiintsok” following the “King of Lijiang Karma Chimé Lhawang 
(Karma ’Chi med lha dbang),” who we know to be Mu Jing’s father, Mu Yi.#*° In one of 
the Karmapa’s biographies we also see a King of Lijiang Karma Phiintsok: “[The Karmapa] 
gave to the King of Lijiang Karma Phiintsok guru yoga, and meditation and recitation of 


Vajrasattva (rDor sems Asgom bz/as) and a thangka of Vajrasattva painted by his own hand.”4*7 
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FIG. 3.1A, DETAIL 


Inscription 


FIG. 3.1B, DETAIL 
Patron 


‘Thus it is likely Mu Jing who is depicted kneeling in the bottom left of the central 


inscribed painting (Fig. 3.1b and p. 10) holding an incense brazier and dressed in Chinese 
court robes and silk cap—the same Chinese Ming-dynasty court attire in which the Mu 
family had themselves depicted in their official portraiture. Since a portrait of Mu Jing is 
not included in the later illustrated Mu family history, one must make do with an image of 
Mu Zeng (Fig. 2.9), Mu Jing’s grandfather, as a point of comparison. (It is also possible that 
this figure is Mu Zeng, the greatest patron of the Karmapas among the Naxi kings, who was 
still in living memory.) The woman also in Chinese dress with an elaborately pinned coiffure, 
who is kneeling behind Mu Jing and holding up a bowl, is probably Mu Jing’s wife, Tao Shiyi 
MJ Eta, daughter of the aboriginal official (¢usi) of Jingdong S+38 (Yunnan). As the couple 
was childless it may be that the young girl behind her with flowers in her hair is her atten- 
dant.‘** This central painting can be seen as a visual record of the ruling Mu family’s patron- 
age of Tibetan Buddhism but more specifically of their close personal relationship with the 
Karmapa, who is depicted floating in the clouds at the top left, and the recently identified 


reincarnation of the Karmapa’s own teacher, the Seventh Shamar, flanking on the right. 
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FIG. 3.1C, DETAIL 
Throne back 


‘The specific circumstances surrounding the bestowal of this set of paintings can be 


reconstructed by combining accounts in several of Chéying Dorjé’s biographies, which 
record that the set was given to Prince Karma Phiintsok as one of many gifts to members 
of the royal family and high incarnations attending New Year celebrations provided by the 
king.**? Karma Ngedén’s biography of the Tenth Karmapa states that in 1658 the Karmapa 
was living in Lijiang and two years later during the Iron Mouse New Year celebration (1660) 
he was treated to entertainment provided by the king of Lijiang, suggesting that the Tenth 
Karmapa was in the kingdom of Lijiang in 1660, when this set was done.*’ In the more 


detailed biography of the Karmapa the actual bestowal of the paintings is recorded: 


The Karmapa performed the end of the year (1660) ceremonies and made 
images in accordance with the Nepalese style of painting (4a/ dris) of: the Five 
Deities of Galo [tsawa] Cakrasamvara (de mchog sga lo ha nga); above [the 
gurus in the upper register] Jowo (Atisa) and Dromtén (Brom ston), [Kha 
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che] Panchen Shakya Shri (1127-1225) master and disciples (Khenchen 
Jangchup Pal Sangpo, etc.),*°' furthermore several Indian panditas and sid- 
dhas; and below [in the lower register of the painting], Four and Six Armed 
Sri Mahakalas, bird headed and lion headed [dakinis] (bya seng), Jambhala, 


and Norzinma (Nor ‘dzin ma). 


New Year [of 1661] arrived. To the mother of the Gyaltsap incarnation he 
gave paintings of the Sixteen Elders painted by his own hand. He tonsured 
the king of Lijiang’s youngest son, Karma Mipham Tenpa (Karma Mi pham 
bstan pa; Mu Xi7Xf¥), into the priesthood. Having thoroughly given the 
“instruction pointing at the nature of mind,” he went on retreat. To the 
minister of religious affairs (chos b/on), Karma Tenkyong (Karma bsTan 
skyong) he gave a painting of Cakrasamvara in Sexual Union painted by 
his own hand and the visualization and mantra recitation scriptural trans- 
mission of that [deity]. To the minister of finance Karma Samdrup (Karma 
bSam ’grub) he gave a set of seven paintings of the Sixteen Elders and guru 
yoga [initiation]. To Prince Karma Tsewang Rinchen Nyingpo (Karma Tshe 
dbang rin chen snying po) he gave such things as paintings of the Sixteen 
Elders and a thangka of Vajravarahi painted by his own hand and the [spiri- 
tual] instruction (/ha khrid) of Vajravarahi. To Prince Karma Phiintsok 
Wangchuk (Mu Jing) he gave paintings of the Sixteen Elders painted by 
his own hand. To the [Chinese] monks of Chicken Foot Mountain he made 


monetary donations.+* 


Also in attendance were other incarnations such as the Shamar, Situ, Pawo, Phakmo 
Shabdrung (Phag mo Zhabs drung), Tselha (rTse lha) incarnation, and Shagom (Zhwa 
sgom) Rinpoche, suggesting that the kingdom of Lijiang was indeed both a haven and center 
of activity for the Karma Kagyii in the 1600s. Notice that in this account the Tenth Karmapa 
gives paintings of this same theme of the Sixteen Arhats four times in a single occasion, 
underscoring the importance of this genre to his artistic production. 

According to local Chinese official histories, 1660 was the end of a time of great tur- 
moil for the kingdom of Lijiang and starting in 1647, shortly after Mu Yi rescued the Tenth 
Karmapa from Mongol troops, the area was overrun by “roving bandits” fleeing the sacking 
of Beijing at the fall of the Ming dynasty.*3 The Karmapa helped to defeat the Chinese ren- 
egade army of Li Zicheng through the efficacy of his painting of Marici, who in the Chinese 


tradition is a goddess of war and victory: 


Before long the Chinese army having been scattered... for the severe pesti- 
lence of the breath of the Chinese demons he painted by his own hand one 
arranged possessing truth of the body of Marici, with words of truth (dden 
tshig yod pa zhig) written below [the image], they were quickly subdued.+% 


Order was restored only after Qing imperial troops arrived to reestablish order in Yunnan 


in 1659, and the following year Mu Yi was returned to power as the local ruler (¢wsi) and 


received new titles.19° This scene is also described in Tibetan sources: 
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At the Iron Mouse New Year the attendant (Kiintu Sangpo) gave a feast for 
the Karmapa, Shamar, Situ incarnation, Pawo, Phakmo Shabdrung, Tselha 
incarnation, Shagom incarnation, and others. The King and ministers of 
Lijiang offered New Year’s festivities. They made such things as the distribu- 
tion of extensive gifts to those who were swept away by the Chinese army 
in that land, and they gathered the scattered divisions of the sangha (reli- 
gious community). They restored ruins of such things as temples consumed 
by fire. On the 11th day of the 2nd month of the Iron Mouse Year (1660) 
the Gyaltsap Norbu Sangpo was born to a householder of Gyalthang. The 
Karmapa gave to the Situ incarnation thangkas of the Sixteen Elders in a 
set of seven paintings (gnas bcu zhal thang bdun tshar) completely painted by 
his own hand (¢shar phyag bris gnang). As a letter and messenger [sent] by 


Emperor Shun tsi (Qing Shunzhi |IRVA@ r. 1644-1661) arrived, the Karmapa 


met with him.+%° 


Thus 1660 was indeed the portentous time for celebration referred to in the painting inscrip- 
tion for Lijiang and its ruling house. As recounted in the passage above, 1660 was also the 
year of the birth of the Karmapa’s son, the Sixth Gyaltsap, Norbu Sangpo, whose mother was 
a local Naxi woman from Gyalthang, to whom he also gave paintings of the Sixteen Arhats. 

The dated painting inscription also names the subject of the set as “Sakyamuni and the 
Sixteen Elders” in seven paintings, with Sakyamuni at its center, so we know that this is a 
complete set. Unusual for Tibetan painting, the figures of this inscribed set are arranged into 
themes, or group social activities. 

In a painting of three arhats eating (Fig. 3.2),497 one can see a youthful monk holding 
up a golden vessel full of rice with chopsticks sticking out as he leans over reading an open 
text. Below attendants prepare mushrooms and bowls of rice, framed by a register of quick 
green dots to simulate foliage. Their quick delineation in short brushstrokes is contrasted by 
a carefully studied white jar with delicate horizontal lines (Fig. 3.2a). Here one can see that 
the pigment is laid down in the same way as the central inscribed painting, for instance, the 
blue outer robe cast on the ground in the lower right of the composition is formed by an ink 
outline with a light wash of green pigment on top. An interesting detail at the center of the 
painting in front of the dark-skinned Indian monk holding a brush is a Chinese ink stone in 
light pink with a dappled pattern to simulate veined marble. Behind the group of arhats hud- 
dled together at mid-distance are scholar’s rocks masterfully built up with complicated layers 
of ink contrasted with brightly pigmented peacocks (see detail opposite table of contents). 
A naturalistic receding space is effectively suggested by soft washes of ink and pigment to 
create a riverbank dividing the top of the canvas into a diffuse distant shore with archaic 
blue-green mountains with feet shrouded in mist. 

In another painting two arhats are engaged in the group activity of viewing paintings 
(Fig. 3.3). The younger arhat, wearing Chinese robes and Tibetan boots, stands holding the 
painting by its ties (Fig. 3.3a, p. 125), while the older, grizzled Indian arhat sits unrolling it 
from below. Notice that the Chinese framing format of the painting within the painting 
held by the two arhats is very similar to the framing style of this set itself (though interest- 
ingly, the mounting of this set is not original). Their attendant Dharmatila sits in the fore- 
ground gesturing with a fan at his tiger companion, who looks back up at him affectionately. 


‘The tiger is done almost entirely in washes of pigment, with a few lines for stripes, but no 
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visible outlining. The pale blue rocks framing the central arhat give this painting an antique 


feeling. These rocks are created with the same layering technique—ink outline with light 
pigment washes. This antique feeling is heightened by the fanciful sculpture (possibly a 
fountain or cistern) in the background shaped like a giant vase with a lotus in barely percep- 
tible touches of malachite, which suggests a royal garden setting. The space is framed by a 
fence of gnarled wood painted in short quick expressive strokes. The blue bird sitting on top 
is done in several layers, first a darker thin wash and heavier light-colored layer with white 
mixed in. A pair of bright white egrets, made of small, light white strokes, punctuates the 
simple landscape. 

In the painting of two arhats and their patron Heshang (Hva shang) (Fig. 3.4), they 
seem to be discussing a text held by the seated arhat at the right. Within the figures, the shad- 
ing can be easily seen along the edges of brown robes and in the folds of the cloth. The chil- 
dren playing with Heshang’s begging bowl wear split pants with their bottoms hanging out, a 
clear reference to Chinese material culture, which are made of very quick lively brush strokes 
(Fig. 3.4a). The children lie on a reed mat, the texture of which is built up with short repeated 
strokes. The goose carried by the boy to the right (Fig. 3.4b; also in split pants) is made up of 
lightly textured strokes. Below him, the rocks and foliage at the lower right are done in free, 
inky-wet splashes. Similarly, the rabbit at Heshang’s shoulder is made of soft layers of pigment 
washes and darker dapples in layers to suggest fur (Fig. 3.4c). Behind the rabbit a dazzling 
display of quick brushwork accentuates the curling of the leaves. In the background, a woman 


washes radishes and prepares mushrooms, a local southwestern summer delicacy, creating an 
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FIG. 3.2 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Three Arhats eating, with peacocks 
on Scholar’s rock 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 439-2) 


FIG. 3.2A, DETAIL 
Attendants preparing food 


atmosphere of bucolic peace far from the cares of the world. The reeds that frame the knotted 
ink fence and divide the composition are made of a green wash with wet curving strokes. These 
two paintings with the attendant Dharmatala (Fig. 3.3) and the patron Heshang (Fig. 3.4) who 
accompany the sixteen arhats (and make for a set of eighteen figures) typically hang at oppos- 
ing ends as the last paintings when the set is displayed. 

‘The theme of the next painting is composing calligraphy in a scholarly garden (Fig. 3.5). 
All attention seems to be focused on the servant grinding ink in a pink ink stone, at bottom 
left, while the arhat sits with brush poised. The table and footstool are painted in a dark blue 
with an ornate white-floral pattern, possibly reproducing inlayed- or painted-lacquer furni- 
ture, while the cat curled up below is made of a simple wash with no fur-texture strokes. The 
deer to the right behind the group is depicted with such soft washes that it is almost invis- 
ible. Its body is painted entirely of tiny textured strokes with darker and longer strokes build- 
ing up the neck. The mushroom it holds up in its mouth as an offering is more clearly visible 
with an opaque white stock. Normally in the Chinese tradition the deer should be carrying 
a /ingzhi fungus (associated with longevity), but in this painting it looks like an ordinary 
(local) mushroom. The most distinguishing feature of this painting is the ornamental trans- 
lucent-green gate of delicate malachite washes that divides the canvas between foreground 
and background. There may be a very faint wash outline but no ink outlining is visible here, 
as that found in Sakyamuni’s throne (Fig. 3.1c). It is done in the ruled-line technique (possi- 
bly using a straight edge and resist paste), highlighted subtly with white-diluted malachite. A 
well-studied rooster balanced on the balustrade (see p. 96) is composed of alternating washes 
of ink and orpiment with touches of red for the comb and wattle. Even the creases of the 
rooster’s feet are carefully delineated. 

There is another painting (Fig. 3.6) of a group of arhats eating rice together out of 
variously shaped bowls using spoons and chopsticks. A small bowl with mushrooms is in 
the right arhat’s lap (Fig. 3.6a). His purple robe is fairly flat, and comparatively thick lay- 
ers of blue and green are used in the various robes, especially in the cassock hanging on the 
bamboo fence. These are done without outlining, which is also true of the previous painting. 
A monkey eating rice off a leaf is built up of several layers of pigment wash and many longer 
dark thin strokes to denote the fur of its coat (Fig. 3.6b). Birds below partake of the feast, 
including a basket of mushrooms, a bowl of rice, and an enormous teapot with an improb- 
ably small handle. The rocks here are made of simple washes and are not as complex as those 
in the scholar’s rock in the previous eating painting (see opposite table of contents). They also 
include gold wash in the rocks and speckles of blue-green not seen in other paintings from 
this set. The brushwork in the flanking bamboo fence is also not as expressive, and the birds 
are simpler. 

Most unusual of all for Tibetan painting is the theme of heating tea in a waterscape 
(Fig. 3.7).49° The arhats gather around a Chinese heating vessel (Avo /u) painted in a flat anach- 
ronistic gold, an antique form which stands out strangely and seems out of place juxtaposed 
with the subtle modeling of other forms in muted tones, such as the light shading visible along 
the edges of the figures’ robes (Fig. 3.7a). Inside the vessel, a teapot and teacup are kept warm 
in what appears to be a chilly autumn waterscape. The visual cues alerting us that this is a 
waterscape are numerous: the standing figures hold up their robes with their feet sunken from 
view, with a touch of blue-green where legs meet water; waterfowl land in the background 
(Fig. 3.7b, p. 120); and in the foreground, frogs with shimmering gold eyes tumble and cavort 
among water reeds (Fig. 3.7c) painted in dabs of dark brown, dark red, and light green. Some 
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FIG. 3.3 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Two Arhats and Dharmatala 
viewing a painting 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 
(no. 439.3) 


FIG. 3.4 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Two Arhats and Heshang with a 
woman washing daikon 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
439-4) 


FIG. 3.4A, DETAIL (LEFT) 
Children playing with begging bowl 


FIG. 3.4B, DETAIL (BELOW 
RIGHT) 
Boy with goose 


FIG. 3.4C, DETAIL (BELOW 
LEFT) 
Rabbit and foliage 
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faint outlining in ink is visible underneath forms. This is most noticeable in the seat, where the 
legs are painted in short quick strokes of ink and a soft white-diluted highlight wash along the 
edge. This very simple marshlike waterscape and the inclusion of wild waterfowl and frogs cre- 
ate an atmosphere of remoteness, a scene of reclusion. 

The paintings from the 1660 Lijiang set focus on mundane acts, rather than overt 
supernatural images, with a special emphasis on food and eating (Figs. 3.2, 3.6, and 3.7). 
Still, an idyllic divine realm is subtly suggested in these works by borrowing from pure land 
iconography, where food appears spontaneously and is used as a way of depicting a terres- 
trial paradise.*? This effect of representing an idyllic pure realm in the arhat genre is more 
typically achieved in Tibetan paintings through the use of bright otherworldly blue-green 
landscapes rich in azurite and malachite of Chinese inspiration (Fig. 3.13).5°° One possible 
model or visual source of inspiration for this theme of arhats eating is the aforementioned 
Narthang set: the Sixteen Elders Invited to a Midday Meal by Namkha Drak of Chim, which 
the Karmapa first copied in 1629;5° however, as this work is not known to survive we can 
only guess at its contents by its suggestive descriptive title. 

This focus on sustenance may also stem to some degree from Chéying Dorjé’s own 
experience. The Tenth Karmapa went hungry several times in his life, such as when he fled 
Mongol troops in the mid-1640s and again when traveling in his home country of Golok 
(Go log) around 1650, after being robbed of all his possessions and forced to beg. Sustenance 
also becomes important in his biographies, he made a point of feeding not only poor people 
and birds (which, it is said, he did daily), but even had old dogs and horses sought to be 
fed.s° When closely examining the Lijiang paintings one notices that not only are the arhats 
depicted eating, but so are the animals, such as the monkey eating rice off a leaf (Fig. 3.6b) 
or an adorable little rabbit with its own brimming bowl (Fig. 3.4c). The theme can also be 
found in other attributed works of different genres, most strikingly in the painting of Marpa 
in the von Schroeder Collection (Fig. 0.5), where not only is a bounty of food placed before 
the Tibetan master but even the adepts in the sky have bowls full of rice, and a mahdasiddha 
is depicted feeding a dog at the top right. In the foreground, a pair of small ponies is being 
fed. Conspicuously absent from this complete set of arhat paintings are the martial figures of 
the Four Guardian Kings,‘°3 who are typically found in the bottom corners of the outermost 
flanking paintings of the arhats’ companions Heshang and Dharmatala (Figs. 3.3 and 3.4). 
In this set of arhats, the Tenth Karmapa breaks away from both the Tibetan iconic formula, 
as well as the mix of supernatural and mundane, which characterizes the genre in Chinese 


painting, as we can see in Ningbo works by such Southern Song painters as Zhou Jichang’s 


fe], Luohan watching relics distributed (Fig. 3.8), in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 


and Lin Tinggui’s #KfEEE, Luohan laundering (Fig. 3.9), in the Freer Gallery. 


A close examination of the edges of all seven paintings reveals small stitch-holes, 


which indicate that this Chinese-style paper and silk mounting was not the original mount- 
ing style. Rather these canvases were once stitched into Tibetan-style silk brocades, as found 
on another set of arhats in the Lijiang Municipal Museum discussed below (Fig. 4.1). This 
is especially apparent in one of the paintings mentioned above (Fig. 3.4), where a pale strip 
along the top of the canvas clearly shows where the silk was once covered by an old mount, 
with the previous stitch-holes clearly visible. The mounting style nonetheless appears quite 
old and was possibly changed more than one hundred years ago by a previous owner.5°* The 
appearance of these paintings was Chinese enough that a previous owner apparently felt it 


appropriate to remount them in this style. 
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FIG. 3.5 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Three Arhats with jade gate 
(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
439-5) 
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FIG. 3.6 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Three Arhats eating, with monkey 
and bamboo fence 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %x 16% in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
439-6) 


FIG. 3.6A (LEFT) 
Arhat eating 


FIG. 3.6B (BELOW) 
Monkey eating rice off a leaf 


Chinese Models 

What kind of Chinese models was the Karmapa attracted 
to in Lijiang? What formed the basis of his new style? 
Local tradition recounts that during the Tianqi period 
(1621-1627), the local ruler of Lijiang, Mu Zeng, invited 


a painter from Ningbo 32)¥ named Ma Xiaoxian 834 
{il| to create wall paintings at the local pilgrimage site at 
Chicken Foot Mountain and then to participate in the 
numerous wall-painting projects in Lijiang.s°5 When the 
Karmapa arrived in Lijiang, he saw Ma’s murals and very 
much admired their superb artistry.s°° Afterward, Ma 
Xiaoxian was invited to the Karmapa’s court and taken 
to Tibet to paint wall paintings at the Karmapa’s seat, 
Tsurphu Monastery. Ma is said to have stayed on in Tibet 
for more than ten continuous years, and even visited India, 
before returning to Lijiang, where he passed away.s°7 Ma 
Xiaoxian’s biography also appears in the local Chinese 


gazetteer, which reads: 


Ma Xiaoxian was a native of Jiangnan. He was 
skilled at depicting landscapes, which attained 
the divine class. All of his flowers and fig- 
ure paintings are refined and marvelous. The 
cognoscenti praised them as “Ma’s immortal 
paintings.” He was renowned in the “western 
regions” [Tibet] and traveled extensively there 
for several years, later returning to Lijiang. The 
day he died, people saw that his fingers had 


signs (lit: “writing”), or so it is said.5° 


In 1617 Mu Zeng built the grandest temple on Chicken 
Foot Mountain, Xitansi 2f#5¥, (Fig. 3.10), and it was 
probably this monumental project that Ma Xiaoxian 
was invited by Mu Zeng to paint.s°? Xitansi appears 
to be the same temple as Shyig shyi’i tan nan, which is 
described in an important early twentieth-century Tibetan pilgrimage account by Kahthok 
Situ (1880-1925) as the king of Lijiang’s temple on Chicken Foot Mountain, beautifully 
decorated with images “painted by incomparable artists” (‘gran zla med pa’i lha bxos bris pa).5*° 
Sadly, this temple was completely gutted during the Cultural Revolution, and none of the 
wall paintings survive. 

While no surviving works by Ma Xiaoxian’s hand have been reliably identified, some 
Chinese scholars nonetheless attribute the bulk of Lijiang’s famous wall paintings to “the 
Han Chinese painter Ma Xiaoxian,” though this is merely speculation, and the true scale 
of his involvement has yet to be established.5"' The only wall paintings in a purely Chinese 
style that survive from the period in which Ma Xiaoxian was active are at Dajuegong A’ 


‘&, which was converted into a Buddhist temple during the Wanli era (1573-1620) by Mu 
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FIG. 3.7A (TOP) 
Arhat with brazier 


FIG. 3.7C (ABOVE) 


Frogs among water reeds 


FIG. 3.7 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Three Arhats heating tea in 
waterscape 

(From a set of seven paintings) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
dated 1660 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %4x 16 % in. (68 x 42 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 
(no. 439-7) 


FIG. 3.8 


Luohan watching distribution of 
relics 

Zhou Jichang (active second half of 
12th century) 

Ningbo, Zhejiang Province, China; 
Southern Song dynasty, about 1178 
Ink and color on silk 

43 4x 20 hin. 

(111.5 x 53-1 cm) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
General Funds 95.6 

Photograph © 2012 Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 
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FIG. 39 

Luohans laundering 

Lin Tinggui (act. 1160-1180) 
Ningbo, Zhejiang Province, China; 
Southern Song dynasty, dated 1178 
Ink and color on silk 

78 %4x 27% in. (200 x 69.9 cm) 
Freer-Sackler Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gift of Charles Lang Freer, 
Fr902.224 


Zeng, the same ruler who had invited Ma 
Xiaoxian to paint murals in Lijiang.5'* While 
there is no evidence to attribute these works 
to Ma beyond coincidence of time, location, 
and patron, there is, nonetheless, an interest- 
ing resemblance in the faces of the younger 
arhats (Fig. 3.11), with their oblong faces and 
tiny pursed lips, to the Karmapa’s own dis- 
tinctive arhat depictions.5"3 

It is recorded that in 1648, shortly after 
his arrival in Lijiang, the Karmapa visited 
several chapels of the Sixteen Arhats and 


examined wall paintings there: 


He went to the Naga Palace (K/u 
gi pho brang, Long [wang] gong HE 


[E]=). From the treasury many 
kinds of treasures were offered. He 
examined the Chapel of the Sixteen 
Elders (gnas bcu’i tha khang), wall 
paintings (/ogs ris), and many extant 


paintings on silk (si thang).5** 


Then in the same year on the road from 


Lijiang: 


He rode his horse toward Gyalthang. 
He went to a place called Shan thol, 
where there were many Chinese 
monks and Tibetan renunciates/ 
clerics (rab byung). He offered such 
things as tea for assembled monks (mang ja) and alms. He saw such places as 
the Chapel of the Sixteen Elders (gnas bcw’i Iha khang) and a stupa taking the 
distinct form of a thatched hut outside.5*5 


Even before his arrival in Lijiang, he was sent a copy of the Chinese style “roof 


of the 


Vajradhara Chapel of Lijiang.” We do not have a record of a Vajradhara Chapel (Dorjé 


Chang Lhakhang; rDo rje ‘chang lha khang) in Lijiang, but there is a Jingangdian4 


sell 


(Vajra Hall) built in the Wanli era (1573-1620) in Baisha Village, with a sunken well ceiling 


and a double-eaved, hip-gabled roof.5** While it is unclear what purpose this model served, 


one obvious answer is as an architectural model to be used in paintings. 


According to several modern Chinese scholars, the Lijiang Municipal Museum has 


twenty-four of Ma Xiaoxian’s paintings, each measuring 36 % x 24 % in. (g2 x 63 cm) and 


mounted as ¢hangkas. The paintings are described as all being of buddhas and arhats, but 


they also include a profusion of birds such as peacocks (kongque), roosters (Augji), white silver 


pheasants (4ai xian), and partridges (zhegu), as well as distant mountains, rocks, and trees, 
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FIG. 3.10 

Xitansi Monastery with Tibetan 
style stipa in background, founded 
1617 

Chicken Foot Mountain, Yunnan 
Province, China 

Literature: Yu Haibo 2002, p. 153. 


FIG. 3.11 

Arhats 

Wall painting detail 

Dajuegong, Shuhe Village, Lijiang 
County, Yunnan Province, China; 
Wanli era (1573-1620) 

Literature: Wang 2002, pl. 215. 


delicately composed with lively forms.5'7 However, I suspect that the paintings being referred 
to here are actually two sets of arhat paintings that fit this exact description: the inscribed 
set of seven, Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats, discussed here, and another set of seventeen 
(which will be introduced in chapter 4), suspiciously totaling twenty-four paintings.5** What 
is particularly interesting about this account of these paintings is their purported provenance 
and the history of their movement: they were supposed to have been originally made for the 
Karmapa but later changed hands, being given to the Situ incarnation at Palpung Monastery 


in Dergé (western Sichuan), who then presented them as gifts to the aforementioned local 


“Dongbao fawang” 58 4/2. incarnate lama of Zhiyunsi #§725F in Lijiang.5* 


Ningbo 


That Ma Xiaoxian was said to be from Ningbo 3#)f¥ is significant, as that international port 


city, near Hangzhou in Zhejiang /#f/T. on the east coast of China, is well known to have been a 
production center of Buddhist painting in China and to have exported a great deal of Buddhist 
art to Japan, where it exerted a strong influence on the development of Japanese Buddhist 
painting from the fourteenth century onward.° It is therefore very interesting that this set of 
Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats by Chéying Dorjé was once identified as being Japanese in 
origin, as both traditions shared common visual sources for their depictions of arhats. 


Ningbo was an important religious center, and just to the north is the popular pilgrim- 


age site Putuoshan 74$ELL, the dwelling place of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and to the 


south Mount Tiantai, central to the cosmology of the Tiantai sect. The rulers of Lijiang were 
patrons of temples on Putuoshan, and as Ningbo was a waystation on the pilgrimage route 
to this famous site, this patronage was perhaps the source of Lijiang recruiting painters from 
Ningbo (more than 2,000 km away). It is also interesting to note in this context that the rul- 
ers of Lijiang worked closely with the hereditary military governors of Yunnan, the Mu 7 
family (Mu Sheng jx), who were themselves prominent patrons of famous professional 
painters who came from Zhejiang; like Dai Jin SUH (1388-1462),who moved to Kunming 
to work for them.°*’ Perhaps their Chinese governmental superiors provided a model for the 


importation of Zhejiang painters to Yunnan. 


Palette and Composition 

Since no paintings by Ma Xiaoxian have been reliably identifieds** and almost all of the 
surviving paintings identified as belonging to the Ningbo tradition are from the Southern 
Song and Yuan dynasties, it is very difficult to generalize about Ningbo painting much 
later, in the Ming dynasty. Nevertheless, Ningbo religious painting was a regional tradi- 
tion that maintained visual idioms from the Southern Song court into the Ming dynasty, 
a span of several centuries.5*3 More to the point, there are differences that can be distin- 
guished specifically from the kind of decorative Chinese court-produced arhat painting that 
was known to have been exported to Tibet, such as Arhat Ajita (Fig. 3.12) on silk with a 
Yongle reign mark (1402-1424), and the usual Tibetan adaptation of that genre (Fig. 3.13) 
on cotton, both characterized by backgrounds of rich blue-green landscapes heavy with min- 
eral pigments such as azurite and malachite.5*+ While of the highest caliber of Ming-court 
workshop production, the opulence of these highly polished works (Fig. 3.12), with their 
emphasis on richly detailed decorative landscapes accented in gold, often compete with the 
arhats for the viewers’ attention. Ningbo painting by contrast (Figs. 3.8 and 3.9) tends to 


consist of pigmented figures standing in predominantly ink monochrome landscapes, with 
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subtle accents of color in leaves, birds, and flowers, thus highlighting the figural theme of 


the paintings. Also, an attention to richness of detail in aspects of the painting of seem- 
ingly less iconographic importance, such as cloth patterns or other decorative elements, was 
a signature of Ningbo painting.’*s These same general characteristics could just as easily be 
used to describe the signed set of Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats by the Tenth Karmapa 
considered herein, which suggests that Chéying Dorjé looked to paintings of the Ningbo 
region, perhaps through the works of, or even direct instruction by, Ma Xiaoxian, for his dis- 
tinctively new Chinese style of painting, which was quite unlike earlier Tibetan adaptations 
of this genre. We also know from textual sources that the Tenth Karmapa favored older, more 
archaic models such as the tenth- and eleventh-century Chinese arhat paintings at Yerpa and 
may also have been drawn to the more old-fashioned Ningbo models of the Song dynasty 
(960-1279). Therefore, a comparison with much earlier Chinese painting seems appropriate. 

The compositions of Choying Dorjé’s arhat paintings closely resemble Ningbo paint- 
ings of the same genre, where the figures appear to interact with each other in social groups 
such as this scholarly activity of appreciating art (Fig. 3.3), whereas in Tibetan paintings they 
almost always appear as individual iconic presentations—as iconographically distinct stand- 
alone figures. Similarly, the Tenth Karmapa’s sparing use of color (mostly reserved for birds 


and flowers), in open, largely monochrome landscapes that highlight his pigmented figures 
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FIG. 3.12 (LEFT) 

Arhat Ajita 

China; Yongle period (1402-1424) 
Mineral pigments on silk 

30 %4 x 19 % in. (78 x 50 cm) 
Collection of Robert Rosenkranz 
and Alexandra Munroe 
Literature: Paradise & Plumage, 


fig. 4, p. 54- 


FIG. 3.13 (RIGHT) 

Arhat Cadapanthaka 

Tibet; late 15th century 
Mineral pigments on cloth 
39 X 22 Yin. (99 x 57.2 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2003.50.3 (HAR 129) 


FIG. 3.7B 
Waterfowl landing in the 
background 


FIG, 3.14 

Wild Fowl, detail 

Lin Liang (ca. 1424-1500) 
China; 15th century 

Hand scroll; Ink and light color 
on silk 

15 X 356 7/ro in. (38 x 906 cm) 
Guilin Provincial Museum 
Literature: Liu Zhen, fig. 21. 


resonates well with conventions of the Ningbo tradition, but it is a visual strategy largely 


alien to Tibetan painting. Furthermore, the subgenre of waterscapes (Fig. 3.7), completely 


unheard of in Tibetan paintings, is directly associated with the Jiangnan region within the 


larger genre of Chinese landscape painting. Lin Liang} 


Fi (Fig. 3.14), famous for the natu- 


ralism of his inky birds, especially in marshy waterscapes such as the handscroll Wild Fowl, 


makes a good point of comparison with the Tenth Karmapa’s own adaptation of the genre 


in his arhat paintings (Fig. 3.7b). The short, lively brushstrokes Lin Liang often employed to 


animate his paintings also suggest another possible model Choying Dorjé may have looked 


to in developing his own hybrid style. 5° 
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Brush Technique 

This brings us to the strongest visual evidence linking Choying Dorjé’s Chinese style of 
thangka painting to the Jiangnan regional traditions, the appearance of his birds and flow- 
ers—one of the most striking features of his paintings. His handling of the brush in back- 
ground landscape elements and birds often makes use of a “boneless” technique, in Chinese 
mogu }2’ty (boneless being an allusion to its lack of structural outlines), suggesting familiar- 
ity with, or even training in, Chinese painting techniques related to the Piling EE [¢ tradition. 
Piling painting was native to Changzhou, in Jiangsu, and is especially known for its distinc- 
tive highly naturalistic depiction of birds and flowers in a boneless manner. Perhaps this is 
what attracted Chéying Dorjé, an avid bird lover, to Jiangnan painting. The Tenth Karmapa’s 
employment of largely monochrome ink landscapes with touches of brilliant color, especially 
punctuations of a startling opaque white for herons, cranes, and flowers, is reminiscent of Lii 


Ji4c (act. 1475-1503) (Fig. 3.15), a Ming-dynasty professional painter from Ningbo who 


specialized in bird and flower paintings.‘?7 

Within Chinese painting conventions, a group of arhats might be depicted with a pair 
of cranes, symbols of longevity borrowed from the Daoist sage genre, but such a profusion of 
birds is unknown in the Chinese arhat genre and is an innovation by the Tenth Karmapa. It 
would seem that Choying Dorjé combined these two secular and religious artistic Jiangnan 
traditions, Piling bird-and-flower painting and the arhat genre, in his own depictions. That 
Chéying Dorjé chose to depict arhats in birdscapes, when he was so well known for sur- 
rounding himself with birds, further points to an intimate self-identification with his painted 
subjects. It is recorded in his biographies that shortly after arriving in Lijiang, Choying Dorjé 
“examined many thousands of [Chinese] paintings on silk (si Aang)” in the extensive paint- 


ing collection in the king of Lijiang’s palace (Fig. 3.16).5** Then in the same year he went to 


the Naga Palace (Longwang Gong #£+-'=?), where he again examined many paintings on 
silk.5*® The specific kind of Chinese paintings the Tenth Karmapa might have studied during 
his long exile in Lijiang is suggested by a painting in the Lijiang Municipal Museum (Fig. 
3.17) bearing the signature of none other than the same Ningbo bird-and-flower painter Li 
Ji, with an inscription dated 1891 stating that this painting had been collected by the Mu 
lords of Lijiang many generations ago.‘3° This is probably a later copy of a Li Ji original, but 
it is nonetheless a faithful medium for conveying his style. The styles and compositions of 
many famous early Chinese painters were largely known to later generations through copies 
or skillful forgeries that shaped later preceptions of their styles.53' This inscribed painting 
in the Lijiang Municipal Museum from the Mu family collection suggests that the Tenth 
Karmapa may have had direct access to models of some of the top Chinese painters of his 
day through the local rulers’ extensive Chinese painting collection. 

Also, the large and well-defined collection of Chinese painting, put together in the 
Ming period by the Mu 7} military governors of Yunnan in nearby Kunming, was a larger 
environment in which ideas about Chinese canonical painting were being formed in the 
region. This important local collection, the owners of which the rulers of Lijiang had an 
official relationship with, likely informed them on proper models for their own collecting of 
Chinese painting and gives us some sense as to the proximate models to which the Tenth 
Karmapa might have been exposed (Fig. 3.17). This collection was not only large but also 
of very high quality and contained a substantial number of highly naturalistic Song-period 
bird-and-flower paintings by famous Chinese artists, as reconstructed from the study of the 


Mu family collectors’ seals on extant, now dispersed, paintings.53? 
y P P g 
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FIG. 3.15 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Cranes by a Rushing Stream 

Lu Ji (act. 1475-1503) 

China; 15th century 

Ink and color on silk 

58 %x 33 ’in. (148.6 x 84.2 cm) 
Chazen Museum of Art, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
Anonymous loan, 5.2002.16 
Literature: Painters of Great Ming, 
cat. 56, p. 206. 


FIG. 3.16 (ABOVE) 
Mu king’s palace 
Lijiang; 20th century reconstruction 


FIG. 3.17 (LEFT) 

Two Ducks 

Attributed to Li Ji (act. 1475-1503) 
China; 17-18th century copy 

Ink and color on silk 

9 *%x 20% in. (25 x 52 cm) 

Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. rr15) 

Literature: Lijiang shu hua xuan, 

pl. ar. 


FIG. 3.18 


Two Cranes 

Bian Wenjin (ca. 1356-1428) 
China; 15th century 

Ink and color on silk 

64 % x 34/8 in. (163.5 x 86.6 cm) 
Yabumoto Collection 

Literature: Painters of Great Ming, 
cat. 18. 


An obvious question is how much the Tenth 
Karmapa understood about different Chinese artists 
and styles, and their associations. A sophisticated grasp 
of Chinese painting is suggested in the Chinese hang- 
ing scroll of cranes being admired by a pair of arhats 
(Fig. 3.3a), which calls to mind the regal birds of the 


y 


(ca. 


early Ming court painter Bian Wenjin iJ3¢ 
1354-1428) (Fig. 3.18). Depicting arhats in the schol- 
arly pursuit of viewing paintings is not in itself unusual, 
as can be seen in a painting from the Daitoku-ji set: 
Five Hundred Luohan (Fig 3.19).533 However, the 
Chinese convention is to depict the saints looking 
at a religious icon such as the Guanyin portrayed in 
Fig. 3.19 (a combination to be expected in Tiandai- 
and Pureland-related religious works of the Ningbo 
region) and not the secular theme of bird-and-flower 
paintings that the Karmapa chose for his composition. 
Notice in the Karmapa’s painting (Fig. 3.3a) that the 
arhat holding the top of the painting grasps a brush in 
his right hand, suggesting that the arhat may in fact be 
the author of this painting of cranes, closely identifying 
the Tenth Karmapa, himself a monastic incarnation 
and painter of birds, with his arhat figures. For at least 
one period of his life Choying Dorjé was also recorded 
to have dressed in brown Chinese monk’s robes, much 
as he depicts the arhat protagonists in these paintings, 
which further contributes to the sense of self-identi- 
fication with the Tenth Karmapa’s painted subjects.534 
Also notice the Tibetan boots worn by this arhat and 
the Tibetan-style cap on the young boy attendant (Fig. 
3.3a), which gives this otherwise Chinese-style paint- 
ing a subtle Tibetan identity. More than simple icons, 
this set of paintings has a very personal feeling in its 
idiosyncrasies and seems reflective of the Karmapa’s 
own experiences during his often sad and tumultuous 
life. It is imbued with a yearning to take refuge in an idealized simple bucolic life, far from the 
war and political chaos from which the Karmapa fled in central Tibet. The studied naiveté of 
his simplified figures is a subtle visual strategy that further enhances this humanizing effect, 
inviting the viewer to identify with his arhats. One senses he must have been close to the 
recipient of these very personal paintings, which are self-identifying, almost autobiographical, 
and so unlike the usual Tibetan conventions of this genre. 

‘The theme of arhats in a gated scholarly garden pursuing the literary arts (Fig. 3.5) can 
also be found in Chinese arhat painting (Fig. 3.20). In Southern Song paintings from the 
Ningbo region, one finds precedence for the Karmapa’s distinctive use of carefully modulated 
malachite to create structures such as gates, throne backs, etc., one of the characteristics that 


make the Karmapa’s paintings stand out from other Tibetan works. The chair and footrest 
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in The First Luohan Pindolabharadvaja, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, in Boston, by the Ningbo painter Lu 
Xinzhong (late twelfth—early thirteenth century), make 


particularly good comparisons. 


Defining His Style 
Based on these observations of this inscribed, dated, 
and firmly contextualized set, so distinctive from other 
Tibetan painting traditions, we can summarize some 
defining characteristics of Choying Dorjé’s “Chinese 
style of thangka painting.” His figural arrangements 
follow Chinese conventions, especially reminiscent of 
the Ningbo tradition, depicting small groups of pig- 
mented arhats participating in social activities in open, 
inky landscapes. His figural style is quite distinctive, 
especially in his fleshy elongated heads, featuring simple abbreviated faces with tiny, red, 
pursed lips. These general characteristics are reminiscent of the distinct figural style of the 
Karmapa’s contemporary, another Zhejiang painter, Chen Hongshou [eR 7tE29 (1599-1652), 
an eccentric who was famous for his figure paintings (Fig. 3.21).535 (These characteristics are 
especially true of Chen Hongshou’s portrayals of Tang ladies, such as the one depicted here.) 
‘The fingers on the hands of the Karmapa’s male figures are often bulbous and knotted, with 
an almost signature-like handling of the thumb. 

‘There is very little use of shading in faces, except perhaps a barely perceptible amount 
in the elder, left-flanking arhat in the central painting (Fig. 3.1). Rather, shading is mostly 
employed in the robes to suggest the lines of drapery, typically making use of two or three 
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FIG. 3.3A, DETAIL (LEFT) 
Arhat holding a painting 


FIG. 3.19 (ABOVE) 

Luohans viewing a painting of 
Avalokitegvara 

(Part of Five-Hundred Luohan set) 
Huian yuan Monastery, Ningbo, 
China; ca 1178 

Ink and color on silk 

4% x 20 hin. (111.5 x 53.1 cm) 
Daitoku-ji Temple, Kyoto 
Literature: Nara National Museum 
2009, fig. 36, p. 131. 


FIG. 3.20 

The First Luohan 
Pindolabharadvaja 

Lu Xinzhong (late 12th-13th 
century) 

Ningbo, China; Southern Song 
dynasty, late r2th century 
Hanging scroll mounted as panel: 
ink, color, and gold on silk 

31 %x 16 5/16 in. (80 x 41.5 cm) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
William Sturgis Bigelow Collection 
11.6123 

Photograph © 2012 Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 
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tonal variations of the same color to delineate folds and creases in the cloth. This use of 
several shades of the same color to suggest three-dimensionality is especially prominent in 
the modulation of pale malachite in the Buddha’s throne, garden wall, and other objects 
throughout the set. In strong contrast to this soft modulation of color to suggest volume is an 
almost anachronistic use of a bright flat yellow in gold objects such as vessels and ornaments. 

In his rendering of animals, especially birds, the Karmapa employed a boneless method 
of applying ink and color closely related to the Piling tradition. He skillfully employed subtle 
ink washes in the rocks and foliage of his landscapes. Most unusual to Tibetan painting 
are his compositions with relatively small pigmented figures in open empty canvases, both 


ground and sky largely devoid of pigment. 


From a formal perspective, one of the most particular aspects of the Tenth Karmapa’s paint- 
ing is his handling of the brush, where he employed short, quick controlled lines to suggest 
shape, giving his forms a lively feeling, a brush technique known in the Chinese tradition as 
zhanbi 4A5E, or “tremulous brush.” This last quality is especially distinctive to Choying Dorjé’s 
hand and not at all part of typical Tibetan painting conventions, which tend to emphasize 
outlining and complete forms. Close observation of details such as in the leaves above the 
rabbit and knotted wood fence in the Heshang painting (Fig. 3.4c) are clear examples that 
can aid in determining works by his hand. Notice for instance, in this detail, the short, quick 
strokes of the brush used to suggest the curling of the leaf, subtly highlighted with touches 
of mineral pigment, while the rabbit is done in contrasting soft boneless washes to suggest 
the fuzziness of its fur. Chéying Dorjé’s distinctive brushwork, identified and isolated here 
in works painted solely by his hand, is useful in evaluating other works attributed to him and 


invites a classic formal analysis, using the 1660 set to serve as the basis of comparison. 
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FIG. 3.21 

Detail of a Tang lady from Portrait 
of He Tianzhang 

Chen Hongshou (1599-1652), 
Yan Zhan, and Li Wansheng 
China; ca. 1649 

Handscroll: ink and colors on silk 
10 x 64 “in. (25.3 x 163.2 cm) 
Suzhou Museum 

Literature: Weng, Wan’ge 1997, 
fig. 99, p. 204. 


We 


ON THE SURFACE the question of whether an artist painted a particular work of art seems 
straightforward (either he painted it or he did not). However, the reality of what it means 
to say that something is a particular artist’s work is not so clear cut, especially in different 


cultural and religious contexts. 


Questions of Style Versus Authorship 
Within different traditions authorship can mean many things: by his hand, by his design, in a 
style invented by him, or even by virtue of his agency in establishing workshops. While in the 
abstract this may seem counter-intuitive and blur the definition beyond the bounds of what 
is acceptable, in actual practice artists such as the Karmapa’s almost exact Dutch contempo- 
rary Rembrandt (1606-1669), the Chinese emperor-artist Song Huizong (r. 1101-1126), 
and the Tibetan scholar-painter Situ Panchen (1700-1774) are all classic examples of how 
complicated this issue can become.°3° 

With works of art by a prominent religious figure, notions of authorship can also take 
ona further complicating sacred dimension, much like medieval and Byzantine icons identi- 
fied as “by the hand of Saint Luke,” where it is often the original prototype or template that 
a work is based on that is being referred to as its measure of authenticity, sharing in, or even 
expanding on, the original work’s efficacy. These images were produced by no mere human 
but by a saint who by definition was close to God, which thus gave the images a semidivine 
status. The most prominent prototype of portraits of Mary by the hand of Saint Luke was 
the Hodegetria. While the original Hodegetria has been lost since the Turkish conquest of 
1453, it is known to us from its innumerable copies that are likewise referred to as “by the CHAPTER 4 


Set 2: Arhats— 


bore their legitimization within themselves in their iconographic formula, which was the \ V orkshop 


hand of Saint Luke.” Copies were critical to the process of a work’s becoming a cult object, 


whether man-made or miraculous, and all faithful copies were viewed as authentic. Copies 


indicator of an authentic copy of another image and were not dependent on inscriptive clues. 


Production 


In a Tibetan context this can be seen in the reproduction of cult objects like the Phakpa 
(Phags pa) Lokeévara sculpture in the Jokhang in Lhasa and the image of the Buddha once 
at Bodhgaya.‘37 


‘The phrase contained in the inscription of the 1660 set in Lijiang discussed in chapter 


3, “painted by his own hand in their entirety” (yongs su rdzogs pa phyag bris), that is painted 
from start to finish, as opposed to just doing the outlines and then having others fill in the 
colors and background—a practice common in Tibetan painting production—suggests that 
other works by the Karmapa (maybe many others) were made under such collaborative con- 
ditions. (Of course, this is a somewhat simplified presentation of workshop behavior, as there 
are many systems for the division of labor, including specializations in specific skills, such 
as gold-work, mentioned in the introduction.) Textual evidence supports this reading, as it 
is recorded in the Tenth Karmapa’s biographies that he set up workshops (/as grwa) for the 
production of images, and worked with other artists on collaborative projects several times 
earlier in his career. For instance in 1637 he founded a workshop with ten sculptors (Azo bo) 


in Gamamo (dGa’ ma mo).°3* Then again later that same year at Tselhagang (rTse lha sgang): 


He collaborated with several tens of artisans to make: images (sku brnyan) 
of the holy Sixteen Elders painted by his own hand which had particularly 
wonderful local elements (yu/ nyams; can also read “landscape elements”); 


and a silk curtain (yo/ 4a) in three parts (/ing she); pillar banners (Aa rgyan) 
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FIG. 4.1 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Buddha Sakyamuni 

(Central painting from a set of 
seventeen) 


Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China, 


17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 Y% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 
(no. 2387.11) 


with such things as the eight auspicious symbols on them; and s¢hangka cov- 


ers (gdung kheb) with the twelve offering goddesses on them.°3° 


Although Lijiang is not specifically mentioned in connection with any workshops, the 
Tenth Karmapa did establish another one in 1661, the very year he bestowed the inscribed 
set, in the nearby town of Gyalthang, which was under Lijiang rule, for the building of his 


temple, and presumably for the making of images to ornament it: 


He painted shangka(s) of the Buddha and the Sixteen Elders (ston pa gnas 
brtan bcu drug) as desired by the Situ incarnation. He established a workshop 
(Jas gra tshugs) for the building of this Potala, the chapel where reside such 
images as the Buddhas of the Five Families now called “Buddhas of the Five 
Families Chapel of Gyalthang.”5+° 


His need to specify that he alone painted the 1660 set in its entirety, combined with 
such records of his previously producing images with groups of artists, strongly implies that 
many paintings and sculptures in the Tenth Karmapa’s idiom were made by workshops. There 
are several other recorded instances where this qualifier “in their entirety” is used, such as in 
1646: “While in meditative retreat [the Karmapa] painted by his own hand in their entirety 
(rdzogs par phyag ris) paintings on silk (si hang) of the Sixteen Elders completed in the span 
of sixteen days.”5+* And again in 1660: “The Karmapa gave to the Situ incarnation thangkas 
of the Sixteen Elders in a set of seven paintings completely painted by his own hand (¢shar 
phyag bris).”s* The language related to his artistic production in this context can be quite 
specific: “Having completed such things as applying color/pigment (tshon gsol) to thangka(s) 
of the Sixteen Arhats (gnas bcu), he gave it/them to Kiintu Sangpo.”5# The textual evidence 
quoted here indicates various means of image production, but does the available visual evi- 


dence also corroborate this range from single artist to multiple hands involved? 


Lijiang Set of Seventeen Arhats 
Visual analysis of a set of seventeen paintings Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats (Figs. 4.1— 
4.5, 4.7-4.14) in the Lijiang Municipal Museum—also previously identified as Japanese— 
that fits Choying Dorjé’s general visual idiom, indicates just such workshop production. This 
set is on a larger scale than the inscribed set. Each painting measures 26 %4 in. (68 cm) high 
by 20 % in. (52 cm) wide (with mountings, 143 cm high x 62 cm wide), and they were likely 
intended to hang in a large space, such as a Kagyti monastery like Fuguosi, where, it is 
recorded in the local Lijiang gazetteer, the Karmapa resided. Each one originally had a white 
paper label at the far left of the wooden dowel at the top of the mounting giving the hanging 
order, written in Tibetan-cursive script (dbu med). However, almost all but the painting of 
Buddha Sakyamuni, labeled g.yas dang po or “first painting on the right” (that is the central 
image), have lost their labels. The damage and extensive insect droppings suggest that they 
were often displayed publicly. 

‘This uninscribed set is characterized by the same basic figural style as the dated 1660 
set, with small pursed lips and bulbous fingertips, as well as a similar distinctive palette of 
pale shades of green and jaring flat gold-yellows. Also, the robes of the Buddha and some of 


the arhats are reminiscent of Gilgit bronzes, suggesting early models that the Tenth Karmapa 
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FIG. 4.2 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Arhat Nagasena with a dragon 
issuing out of a jar 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.6) 


(PAGE 134) 

FIG. 4.3 

Tiger being fed eggs 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 34 x 20 Y% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.5) 


(PAGE 135) 

FIG. 4.4 

Arhat with monkey stealing 
mushrooms 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.1) 


was known to have favored. The figural compositions, organized around single arhats, suggest 
that the artist was drawing from a different figural model than the Ningbo-inspired 1660 set. 

When comparing the central Sakyamuni in this uninscribed and undated set (Fig. 4.1) 
with the central image of Sakyamuni in the 1660 set (Fig. 3.1), one immediately senses that 
while they share many characteristics that link them stylistically, some elements are quali- 
tatively different from the set firmly identified as by the hand of Choying Dorjé. While this 
painting in the uninscribed set (Fig. 4.1) shares the same basic figural style and palette of the 
1660 set, it is obvious that the colors are brighter and flatter than the 1660 set firmly identi- 
fied here as by the hand of Chéying Dorjé. The figures in particular are done in flat, heavy 
layers of pigment with especially thick, flat flesh tones. The shading in the faces of the flank- 
ing arhats is hardened into two-dimensional planes, resembling sunburn more than suggest- 
ing volume. The handling of robes on flanking arhats is also simplified and flattened, with 
less emphasis on the natural fall of drapery. Detail is still plentiful in Sakyamuni’s throne, 
but here a flat light green with white highlights is used, making the dark blank space around 
Sakyamuni appear awkward. Also, there is a heavier use of a simple pattern of spraying water 
to fill in the space between figures in the throne back, making for a busier composition. By 
contrast in the 1660 work (Fig. 3.1c), a similar water pattern is used more sparingly to accent 
the figures, such as around the lower beasts’ feet. The use of inky clouds to soften the contrast 
between the green throne back and the blank canvas background in the 1660 set is absent in 
the uninscribed set, making the transition between mineral pigment and bare canvas seem 
more stark. Completely gone are the characteristic short ink “tremulous brush” lines used by 
the Tenth Karmapa to accent and emphasize shape. This is especially evident when compar- 
ing the Buddha’s hands and feet in these two works: a red wash has been applied to model 
the palms and soles in Figure 4.1 instead of the Karmapa’s characteristic brushwork as seen 
in Figure 3.1. The shape of Sakyamuni’s head is also different in these two works: the head 
in the uninscribed set is rounder than the slender ovoid head in the 1660 set characteristic 
of the Karmapa’s style. 

‘The set of seventeen paintings without an inscription is much more iconographically 
similar to the conventional Chinese arhat genre than the inscribed set given to the prince 
of Lijiang, including magical displays, such as a dragon issuing out of a jar (Fig. 4.2). Here 
the artist(s) employs a typical Ming-period (1368-1644) depiction of dragons and Chinese 
conventions of painting waves. The dragon (Fig. 4.2) and tiger (Fig. 4.3), two of the four 
directional animals in indigenous Chinese Daoist cosmology, became common in motifs in 
Chinese /wohan (arhat) painting by the end of the tenth century.5+* Often times, these depic- 
tions emphasized the arhat’s control over powerful forces, such as Nagasena’s control over 
the dragon, as seen in this workshop production. The dragon’s association with water was 
transferred to the arhats as well, and they were prayed to in China for rain.545 Accentuating 
the arhat’s bristling aura of spiritual power in this depiction are many energetic, closely set 
parallel-line patterns in dark red constituting the folds of his robes. 

‘The interest in animals and food are consistent themes with the 1660 set, such as a 
tiger being fed an egg as seen in Figure 4.3. In another delightful painting (Fig. 4.4) a cheeky 
monkey and his accomplice take a mushroom from an arhat. One monkey with a mushroom 
in its hand hangs from a vine over a pile of mushrooms, coyly looking directly at the viewer 
(See p. 6). (Is he taking it, or offering it to the arhat?). The second monkey sits on an over- 
hanging tree branch directly above holding a blue cloth sack with the rest of their swag giv- 
ing this painting a very playful air, which the smiling arhat holding a single mushroom by the 
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FIG. 4.5 (PAGE 138) 

Arhat with a flock of birds 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 34x 20 Y% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.9) 


FIG. 4.6 (PAGE 139) 

Copy of Bian Wenjin’s 100 
Sparrows 

Attributed to Li Ji (act. 1475-1503) 
China; 15th century 

(or 18th century copy) 

Ink and color on silk 

60 x 35 % in. (152.4 x 90.2 cm) 
San Diego Museum of Art 

www. TheSanDiegoMuseumofArt. 
org 

Literature: Painters of Great Ming, 


p- 213. 


FIG. 4.7 (PAGE 140) 

Arhat sewing with birds in tree 
(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.13) 


FIG. 4.8 (PAGE 141) 

Arhat with monkey burning incense 
(sth from the right, from a set of 
seventeen paintings) 

Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 Yin. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.10) 


stem seems to enjoy. An inky, wet brush treatment of the trees and rocks is also prominent in 
these works and characteristic of the uninscribed set as a whole. 

A special emphasis on birds is quite striking in this set (Figs. 4.5 and 4.7), as can be 
seen in the unusual grouping of small birds in Figure 4.5 that immediately brings to mind 
the famous bird compositions in the sparrow-paintings by the preeminent bird-and-flower 
painter of the early Ming period, Bian Wenjin (ca. 1356-1428), as well as later copies such 
as Copy of Bian Wenjin’s One Hundred Sparrows (Fig. 4.6) attributed to Lui Ji, now in the San 
Diego Museum of Art. While I have already suggested that the Tenth Karmapa was likely 
aware of prominent bird-and flower-painters such as Li Ji through the king of Lijiang’s 
extensive painting collection, mentioned in Choéying Dorjé’s biography and exemplified in 
the Lijiang Municipal Museum's copy of Lii Ji’s Two Ducks (Fig. 3.17), such compositions 
could also have been easily transmitted through the medium of woodblock prints, which 
were widely circulating by the mid-seventeenth century.5** Chinese arhat figural models were 
also easily accessible in woodblock prints by the late Ming in such encyclopedic compila- 
tions as Xianfo gizong {ili{#2y Ht (Wondrous Traces of Immortals and Buddhas; published in 
1602) and Sancai tuhui =7 lel]23 (Illustrated Compendium of the Three Powers; published 


in 1609).547 

A promising line of inquiry into evidence of the Tenth Karmapa’s following specific 
Chinese models is in the reproduction of Chinese rebuses. While rebuses have auspicious 
associations in Chinese culture based on homophones, they do not carry over into Tibetan 
conventions. For instance the nine sparrows found in Figure 4.5 is a rebus based on the 
Chinese homophone que ¢£, which means “sparrow” but also sounds like jue &} meaning 
“rank,” and for the word “nine,” jiu JL, which is also a homophone for “attain [office]” if. So 
a painting with the theme of nine sparrows can also allude to “attain [high] rank,” a suitable 
gift for an official, either wishing him a good career or to congratulate him on a promotion. 
Similarly an image of nine quail (jiu anJL#8) can also carry the meaning of “long [lasting] 
peace” (jiu an 7X2). As more paintings by the Tenth Karmapa come to light and one sees 
such patterns as nine birds emerging, then that is strong visual evidence to suggest that he 
was following specific Chinese models.5# 

Playful interaction between arhats and animals such as in the monkey and arhat in Figure 
4.4 can be found in many other paintings in this set. In another painting labeled “5th from the 
right” (g.yas /nga), other whimsical touches include a monkey wearing a flower garland peering 
curiously into an incense burner (Fig. 4.8), which is painted in the same flat, stiff gold. (Notice 
an attendant below in Chinese clothing preparing a meal of rice and mushrooms.) One also 
finds vignettes of teaching a monkey to read or write (Fig. 4.14) and an arhat wearing his 
prayer beads (mala) on his head and his attendant wearing his bag for a hat (Fig. 4.9), which 
are consistent with the Tenth Karmapa’s visual idiom. It is interesting to note that concurrent 
with the constant presence of playful monkeys in his paintings it is also recorded in the Karma 
Ngesdon biography that during the Karmapa’s long sad flight from central Tibet “about 100 
monkeys came to meet him and gave him a display of their gamboling.”5+9 

As in the 1660 set, the martial figures of the Four Guardian Kings are also conspicu- 
ously absent in the uninscribed set (though this could be an incomplete set of twenty-three 
paintings). The crane and small birds in Figure 4.5 are reminiscent of Li Ji, yet outlines of 
underdrawing are clearly visible under the boneless washes of white pigment, suggesting 
the painters were following an outline or model.55° The exaggeration of offerings and sim- 


plification of forms at the bottom (Fig. 4.1) make the composition more pleasing to the eye, 
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suggesting the hand of professional painters.‘5' The paintings also show an interest in a wide 
range of Chinese material culture, with an array of objects including a long-necked wine 
ewer, delicately rendered fans painted with white egrets (Fig. 4.10), green-celadon vases with 
intricate patterns of grape vines and running squirrels (Fig. 4.11), blueware jars, and various 
bronze vessels. Indeed one finds a veritable catalog of objects arrayed at the bottom of the 
central painting (Fig. 4.1). 

In Figure 4.12 one finds reference to the classic exaggerated, gnarled, and grotesque 
features with long fingernails and drooping eyebrows of Chinese arhats seated in blue-green 
landscapes made famous by Guanxiu. (Note the spotted deer kneeling offering a longevity 
fungus in its mouth, which is drawn directly from Daoist immortal imagery. The face of the 
deer is very well executed, and its coat is accented with fine speckles made of dry brushwork.) 
In another painting there is also a charming admixture of the dress of mythical immortals 
and local Naxi among the attendant figures (Fig. 4.13, see p. 128) clothed in peacock feath- 
ers and grass raincoats. Notice the carefully observed textures and patterning, such as those 
found in the wicker basket containing lingzhi longevity fungus (associated with immortal- 
ity), white daikon radishes, and orange-speckled fruit of the local dogwood. (Dogwood is a 
tree in Lijiang, which grows in elevations of 3,300 to 10,400 feet [1,000 to 3,200 meters], 
which produces impressive orange fruit). Some of the faces are well studied, especially two 
of the elder arhats (Fig. 4.13) whose faces have finely modulated flesh tones. However, the 
overall quality is inconsistent. For instance in painting Figure 4.14 while the basket of offer- 
ings with fruits and vegetables such as mushrooms and white turnips is well studied as in 
still life paintings, the figure itself is quite flat and the landscape shows lesser skill than in the 
other paintings. Even the techniques used for depicting minor features such as the stubble 
of facial hair varies from painting to painting: in some cases fine dry brush dots are applied, 
in others a more awkward, opaque-white wash is employed, suggesting the hands of differ- 
ent artists. All of these characteristics are consistent with workshop production. Still many 
aspects of these paintings, such as the playfulness and an emphasis on animals and eating, are 
all very much a part of Chéying Dorjé’s visual idiom, which suggests that these works were 


designed by him or were at least based on his compositions. 
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FIG. 4.9 (PAGE 142) 

Arhat wearing a rosary on his head 
(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.8) 


FIG. 4.10 (PAGE 143) 

Arhat with painted fan 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.12) 


FIG. 4.11 (PAGE 144) 

Arhat with jar 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.2) 


FIG. 4.12 (PAGE 145) 

Arhat grooming his eyebrows, with 
blue-green rocks 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.4) 


FIG. 4.13 (PAGE 146) 

Arhat with attendants clothed in 
peacock feathers and grass rain 
coats 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.7) 


FIG. 4.14 (PAGE 147) 

Arhat with monkey writing 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 

(no. 2387.16) 
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FIG. 5.8, DETAIL 


A THIRD SET OF PAINTINGS is even more removed in style and technique from the 
inscribed 1660 set and provides more concrete visual evidence of workshop production in the 
idiom of the Tenth Karmapa. This set can be found at Palpung Monastery in the genre of 
narrative painting, Twelve Deeds of the Buddha (Figs. 5.1-5.9), which contains Tibetan artists’ 
color notations (¢shon yig).'These notations are used by a master to indicate the color scheme 
to the painters working under him and are a common device used in Tibetan workshops.5°* 
They can also be used in a variety of other contexts as well, including (later) copies, especially 
through the transmission medium of woodblock printing. Such notations are clearly visible 
through the pigment layers throughout all nine paintings in the Palpung set. These notations 
and the relatively simple (at times crude) handling of the pigments suggest that while the 
Karmapa designed this set, he did not paint it. 

‘This is probably the same set of thangkas of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha said 
to have been painted by the Tenth Karmapa and given to Situ Panchen by the Thirteenth 
Karmapa in 1763.553 The Twelve Deeds of the Buddha, which focus on major events in the 
life story of the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni, are often divided into nine paintings as seen 
here and reflected in the famous (and much later) Dergé woodblock set.‘* While the basic 
narrative of the Buddha’s life is consistent, how the twelve deeds are enumerated can vary 
greatly among traditions as can their division among the nine paintings.555 It can also be 
somewhat problematic to try to strictly assign the pictorial scenes found in paintings within 
the format of the twelve deeds, as many authors (and artistic conventions) make reference to 
the list of twelve but actually focus on many other events not enumerated.55° 

In 1629 the young Karmapa’s beloved teacher, the Sixth Shamar, wrote a commentary 
on the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha, one of the last teachings before he passed away, which 
may have served as a textual inspiration for some of the Karmapa’s own compositions.*57 
Some twenty years later, in 1649, after reading the La/itavistara Sutra the Karmapa com- 
posed his own praises of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha.‘5* Unfortunately, neither of these 
texts has surfaced yet, but their ultimate source was probably the brief account of the life of 
the Buddha by the Third Karmapa Rangjung Dorjé (1284-1339) contained at the back of 
his One Hundred Jataka Tales (skyes rabs brgya rtsa). The twelve deeds as enumerated by the 
Third Karmapa are: 1. descent (po), 2. entering into the womb (/Aums zhugs), 3. birth (d/tams 
pa), 4. [mastering] the arts (dz0), 5. amusement (ro/ rtsed), 6. renunciation (ges ‘byung), 
7. asceticism (dka’ spyad), 8. approaching [the seat of enlightenment] (drung gshegs), 
g. defeating Mara (dud sde bcom), 10. enlightenment (dyang chub), 11. teaching the Dharma 
(chos ‘khor), and 12. Nirvana (mya ngan das).55° This list corresponds to the sequence in the 
Uttaratantra and is likely what the Sixth Shamar and Karmapa followed as well. The paint- 
ings in this set, in the style of the Tenth Karmapa, follow this same list of twelve deeds 
enumerated by the Third Karmapa. The murals in the circumambulatory at Shalu (fourteenth 
century) were also based on the jataka account by the Third Karmapa, and its inscriptions 
and visual strategies (what is emphasized, etc.) would make good points of comparison as an 
earlier painted narrative sequence based on this same source.‘°° 

‘These are the only narrative paintings attributed to the Tenth Karmapa to-date, and 
many of the compositional features are different from the more iconic formats considered 
thus far. Nonetheless, many points of comparison can be made that make it clear that they 
are not only the Tenth Karmapa’s compositions but also workshop productions. Each paint- 
ing measures 24 x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm; with silk-brocade mounts measuring 120 cm by 58 


cm). The paint layer is applied quite thickly on a very thin white-cotton ground, with heavy 
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FIG. 5.1 

Descent from Tusita Heaven and 
entering the mother’s womb 

(First painting from the set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24 x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


flaking on some works (Figs. 5.1 and 5.6). These paintings are much more colorful than oth- 
ers attributed to the Tenth Karmapa and are characterized by a heavy use of bright pastel 
colors, especially blue and green, highlighted in white. There is also extensive use of brightly 
colored strings of jewels, which hang in great profusion from people’s necks and waists, as 
well as a liberal use of inset jewels on thrones and other objects (Figs. 5.2 and 5.9), which 
are not seen in other painting attributions. (Such thick jewel strings are prominently found 
on quite a number of sculptures attributed to the Tenth Karmapa, including Fig. 8.35). The 
characteristic multitude of decorative human, animal, and mythical figures depicted in soft 
tones of blue and green, as if carved from semiprecious stone, found in many other attributed 
works, is quite pronounced in these paintings, especially in palaces (Fig. 5.1), stupas (Fig. 
5.5), and the Buddha's throne (Fig. 5.8); however, here the forms are more simplified and 
their patterns more repetitive. 

‘The compositions in these nine works feature figures participating in group activities, 
much as one sees in the 1660 set, but this is nothing unusual in narrative paintings. However, 
the faces in this set are generic, with no variation between them, and the shading on their 
cheeks is heavy, thus hardening the forms. The hands of the figures (at least in the paint layer) 
are rather clumsy compared to the hands in the 1660 set, with none of their distinctively 
recognizable shapes. The costumes are a fascinating mixture of Indian, Tibetan, and what 
appears to be local (Naxi?) dress that does not generally conform to the norms of Indian, 
Tibetan, or Chinese depictions of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha. 

‘There is a clear division in ethnic depictions: the main actors (the Buddha, his mother, 
etc.) are dressed in Indian costume, while the clothing of the minor figures, such as a group of 
guards (Fig. 5.2; see p. 8) musicians (the drummer in Fig. 5.3), and offering figures (Fig. 5.4) 
seems to have been drawn from the Karmapa’s local environment. There are also many small 
children such as a group in a house (Fig. 5.6) who are clothed in typical Chinese fashion, 
sometimes wearing the characteristic split-bottom pants (Fig. 5.5 at lower left). An interest in 
Chinese material culture is also obvious in these paintings, such as blue-and-white porcelain 
(Fig. 5.2), green celadon (Fig. 5.4), painted fans (Figs. 5.2 and 5.9), lacquered tables (Figs. 5.3 
and 5.6), incense burners, and a stone-carved coffin (Fig. 5.9). This division of primary actors in 
Indian dress and minor figures as well as their environment having been drawn upon from local 
inhabitants or conditions follows ancient Tibetan models as seen in tenth-century sites like 
Tabo Monastery, but to my knowledge this was generally out of use by the seventeenth century. 

In all nine of these paintings there are many sweet animals so characteristic of 
Choying Dorjé’s works. Especially charming are the smiling cow (Fig. 5.6, detail), the dog 
sitting on a corpse (Fig. 5.6), the animals sitting with the meditating Buddha (Fig. 5.5, 
detail), and the monkey sitting on a demon’s head during Mara’s attack (Fig. 5.7, detail). 
There is a notable profusion of birds, as we have already observed in many of the Karmapa’s 
paintings and sculptures, even found in decorative details such as the central painting’s silk- 
brocade mounting and small painted fans (Fig. 5.2). However, all the animals, as well as the 
plants and trees, are rather clumsy when compared to the care shown (and special brushwork 
employed) in many of the other paintings such as the inscribed 1660 set. This is clear when 
examining specific examples such as the gaggle of geese (bottom of Fig. 5.5), the lions in the 
Nirvana scene (Fig. 5.9), and palm leaves (Fig. 5.3). The clouds are rendered in thick layers 
of light blue, sometimes sloppily applied (Fig. 5.1), such as to the right of Mayadevi’s palace 
at mid-right, where they crudely overlap the palace roof. There are also the hands of several 


painters of varying skill in evidence when comparing these paintings to each other. 
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The main themes of the first painting (Fig. 5.1) are the first two deeds: descent from 
Tusita Heaven and entering the mother’s womb. Before leaving Tusita Heaven, float- 
ing in the clouds at top left, the future Buddha Sakyamuni (who is referred to in the text 
as “the Bodhisattva” and identified in paintings by his darker golden-colored skin) can be 
seen crowning Maitreya as his regent on the teaching throne (here depicted as brown- and 
black-lacquered wood inlayed with mother of pearl) as the future Buddha of the next world 
age. (Usually it is the Bodhisattva (the future Sakyamuni) seated on the throne handing the 
crown down to a kneeling Maitreya, but another figure is colored differently, which may be a 
workshop error in applying the pigment.) Artist notations ma for red (dmar po) can be seen 
in the red of the kneeling figure of a devi and ka for white (dkar po) in the cloth she holds 
up. The Bodhisattva then descends from Tusita Heaven in the form of a white elephant, 
which the sleeping queen Mayadevi dreams of entering her body. Both of these scenes are 
compressed into the upper third of this composition, along with a remarkable depiction of a 
buddha meditating in a small grotto nestled into the roof of the palace, which is not found 
in contemporary depictions of the deeds. This buddha is likely Vairocana, who is manifesting 


the life of the Buddha for our benefit. The rest of the painting is filled with ancillary scenes 


of palace life, such as a musical performance featuring a Chinese zither (zdeng 3%; a clear 


reference to Chinese material culture) while a pair of peacocks dances before the musicians. 
Another color notation for red is visible in the red clothing on the infant at the right. The 
gold detailing on the peacock feathers is not usually seen on the Tenth Karmapa’s animals, 
which tend to be much more naturalistic. The mandala-like, multitiered palace structure that 
dominates this composition; the appearance of Vairocana at its pinnacle; and the division of 
figures in Indian and local dress are all part of a larger pattern of old visual references, long 
out of favor among the Karmapa’s contemporaries, which we find consistently in his works. 
Everything is brightly colored, but what most dominates this work is a cornucopia of 
decorative architectural details of the palace made up of birds, rabbits, sheep, and babies that 
are piled high in pastel greens and blues like the icing of a layer cake. This decorative device is 
reminiscent of the detailing in the throne back in the central painting from the 1660 set (Fig. 
3.1c), and even more strongly resembles the uninscribed workshop set (Fig. 4.1). However, 
their forms are more simplified and repetitive. The anthropomorphic figures also have black 
hair, which interferes with the illusion of carved stone and is not seen in other paintings with 
this sort of detailing. The predominance of these cool colors emphasizes the bright warm pinks 
of the figures’ flesh, which pop out of the painting surface. If one looks closely, one even notices 
small bird-shaped hair and ear ornaments of the same green on a number of the female char- 
acters (see Fig. 5.10, detail; p. 168), one of many delightful details hidden to surprise the viewer. 
‘The second painting (Fig. 5.2; p. 148) is devoted to the Buddha's third deed: birth. 
Mayadevi was carried to the grove at Lumbini by a jeweled chariot attended by the gods 
Indra and Brahma, where she can be seen in her classic pose supporting herself on an over- 
hanging branch of the Sala (fig) tree, here depicted as the colorful fruit of the local dog- 
wood tree, as she gives birth to the Bodhisattva from her side. The ndga spirits bathe the 
child under a rain of flower blossoms and he then takes seven steps, as lotus blossoms open 
under his feet. These events unfold from left to right at the top of the painting, the infant 
Bodhisattva identified in each scene by his golden-colored body. The rest of the painting is 
given over to a glorious royal procession depicting the return to Kapilavastu, divided from 
the upper register by a bank of clouds, a common narrative device for compartmentalizing 


scenes. A woman sits on an elaborate throne carved fantastically out of green like the palace 
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in the previous painting, heavily studded with tricolored jewels. The infant Bodhisattva sits 
in her lap as she is framed by royal fans, one Indian made of peacock feathers and another 
Chinese painted with cranes. An interesting detail is three guards at the back of the proces- 
sion (see p. 8) who wear unusual local (Naxi) costumes with turbans and animal skins. Here 
one finds the inclusion of contemporary material culture in this ancient tale: the right-most 
guard carries a firearm (also seen at bottom among the gaurds in Fig. 5.1). The depiction of 
firearms in Tibetan art in the mid-seventeenth century is unusual and suggests that some of 
the details in these paintings are not simply drawn from earlier painting conventions but are 
direct observations from the artist’s environment. Below the guards a female attendant wear- 
ing a jeweled tiara holds up one of several Chinese blue-and-white porcelain vases found in 
this painting. The horses are sensitively handled, with smiling faces and white manes; one 
even looks out at the viewer, while the elephant to the right is quite clumsy by comparison. 

The third painting (Fig. 5.3) in this set is devoted to the fourth deed: proficiency in 
the worldly arts (also known as youthful enjoyments; gzhon nw’ rol rtsed). The narrative in 
this painting starts at the bottom-right corner with the fortune teller predicting the new- 
born prince would either be a great king or religious leader. His aunt Mahaprajapati sits on 
a (somewhat awkwardly handled) lion throne painted in the familiar green highlighted in 
white with the infant Bodhisattva-prince in her lap. The sage-fortune teller sits opposite on a 
blue seat, dressed in a yellow robe and animal-skin shawl, with a tan-dappled gourd flask and 
purse hanging from his belt girded over another animal skin. The story then moves to the top 
left where the still young (and diminutive) Bodhisattva learns the literary arts, seated before 
a small inlayed black-lacquered table while three seated women hold out books, Chinese 
brushes, and hand-scrolls to make the theme of this scene clear.s°* Here the curling leaves 
of the fern above the rock that frames the young Bodhisattva can be compared to the same 
leaves in the 1660 set (Fig. 3.4c). These leaves in the Twelve Deeds set (Fig. 5.3) lack the sen- 
sitive handling of the quick broken brush outlines in the tremulous-brush technique found 
in the 1660 set that convey the sense of curling in the leaves. Here, the painters depend more 
on the use of brown-colored outlining to convey shape. A pair of babies playfully frolic below 
with blue and white (Naxi?) hats with artists’ notations visible through their clothes—ma 
(dmar po) for red and chin (mchin kha, liver color). Simple short repetitive strokes of a darker 
green suggesting grass frame figures and landscape elements. 

‘The story then progresses down to the bottom right, moving diagonally across the center 
of the canvas with four scenes of the adult prince, a visual strategy employing both size and 
structure to emphasize these scenes. It begins with a heavily bejeweled prince demonstrating 
his prowess in wrestling, as a (Chinese? Naxi?) musician with a white cloth headband beats 
a drum strung around his neck. To the drummer’s left, a tiny color notation is visible under 
the light blue-green, g.yw meaning turquoise (g. yu kAa). This painting is full of ancillary details 
such as a flock of ducks gathering below as an attendant pours water into a green celadon 
vase. At mid-register the Bodhisattva competes at elephant riding, casually holding a woven 
basket of fruit aloft. Meanwhile, his defeated cousin flies somersaulting (Fig. 5.3, detail), his 
upturned pink skirt playfully revealing patterned pantaloons or undergarments. (‘The depic- 
tion of racing elephants is very unusual; more typically in this context one finds the scene of 
the Bodhisattva throwing an elephant.) To the left the prince demonstrates his skill at archery, 
shooting an arrow through seven palm trees. The water that flows from the hole made by 
his arrow at the far-right side of the canvas becomes rolling waves that replace clouds as the 


compositional device for dividing scenes and at the same time serves as a visual segue, which 
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FIG. 5.2 (PAGE 154) 

Birth 

(Second painting from set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x16 Hin. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


FIG. 5.3 (PAGE 155) 

Proficiency in the worldly arts 
(Third painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x16 Hin. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
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FIG. 5.3, DETAIL 
Bodhisattva competes at elephant 
riding 


FIG. 5.4 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Life of pleasure in the palace 
(Fourth painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


cleverly unifies the composition. At the edge of 
the canvas the notation tha for blue (mthing) 
is visible under the blue of a rock where the 
Bodhisattva’s arrow landed. Above at the top 
right, the Bodhisattva demonstrates his skill at 
swimming in the foaming waves highlighted in 
white as a pair of ducks fly by. 

The fourth painting (Fig. 5.4) in this 
set is devoted to the fifth deed: life of plea- 
sure in the palace (also known as skillful 
conduct of worldly affairs and enjoyment of 
consorts) where he led a life of blissful enjoy- 
ment surrounded by eighty-four thousand 
noble women. ‘The painting begins at the 
top-left corner with the Bodhisttva meditat- 
ing under the Rose Apple (Jambu) Tree, with 
a pair of long-tailed birds above. Notice the 
Bodhisattva’s rabbit-festooned jewelry. At center left, the Bodhisattva can be seen holding 
court seated on an elaborately carved green throne. Here he is depicted playing a Chinese 
pipa ££ for the enjoyment of his ladies, instead of being entertained by them.5* Unsatisfied 
by a shielded life of pleasure in the palace, the Bodhisattva ventures outside in his chariot and 
encounters the suffering of old age, sickness, and death. At bottom center, the Bodhisattva 
rides in a light blue-green chariot carved into fantastic shapes, the details of which are han- 
dled more subtlety and skillfully than in some of the previous paintings, such as seen in 
Mayadevi’s palace. Behind the chariot the blue rock that frames the Bodhisattva has very 
heavy black ink outlines and unusual white highlights, which are in turn framed by simple 
schematic bright red and white flowers. The blue rocks below are highlighted in gold. Here 
the Bodhisattva encounters a feeble old man sitting on the ground. Numerous color nota- 
tions can be found on a number of these figures, such as chin for liver color (mchin kha) by the 
lower hem of the purple robes on the figure standing behind him. In the scene of the prince 
encountering a corpse carried on a bier, depicted here in the Tibetan manner, with his knees 
bound to his chest, the Bodhisattva rides a playfully painted water buffalo (Fig. 5.4, detail), 
which is completely outside of both scriptural and visual norms. The attendant to his right 
carries a curious gold- and jewel-encrusted ruyi- (as you wish) shaped wand suspending a 
green ball carved in the shape of a pair of facing rabbits—another small example of the many 
charming and unexpected animal images secreted throughout these paintings. 

At the top right, when the prince meets an ascetic (his fourth encounter, here depicted 
as a monk), one can see a pair of tiny green rabbit ornaments in the Bodhisattva’s head- 
dress and a bird seated on his earring. These details are reminiscent of the birds in the hair 
of the ivory Lokeévara sculpture in the Cleveland Museum of Art (Fig 7.32, detail). To the 
Bodhisattva’s left, a fur-clad attendant pours liquid from a green celadon pitcher with an 
animal-and-flower motif into the monk’s begging bowl. Nestled in the chest of the atten- 
dant’s clothing is another green animal ornament. Above, waterfowl land amid gentle waves. 

Painting five (Fig. 5.5) is devoted to the sixth deed: renunciation. The iconic scene of 
the Bodhisattva, now in monk’s robes, cutting his hair by the stupa at mid-right is readily 
recognizable. Directly above, the Bodhisattva’s shorn hair is borne away by a goddess to be 
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FIG. 5.4, DETAIL 
Bodhisattva rides a water buffalo 


FIG. 5.5 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Renunciation 

(Fifth painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


worshiped by the gods. His groom, Chandaka, returns the 
Bodhisattva’s ornaments to his father’s palace, where all weep 
at the sight of his crown after he abandoned his worldly 
possessions, while children play with his jewel strands and 
earrings. Above, palace ladies weep holding a stirrup of the 
Bodhisattva’s horse Kanthaka, who bore the Bodhisattva in 
his escape from the palace. What is most curious about this 
painting is that the actual departure from the palace, one of 
the most recognizable scenes from the life of the Buddha, is 
not depicted. It is as if he renounces palace life without ever 
having to leave. 

In the top scene the Bodhisattva sits on a mat of leaves 
framed by blue-green rocks where shepherd boys stumble 
upon him and thinking he is a yaksa (minor demon) tease 
him and try to break his concentration, here shown as tick- 
ling him with a feather. A group of charming animals, pos- 
sibly the shepherd boys’ charges, sit flanking the Bodhisattva on either side as if in quiet 
solidarity (Fig. 5.5, detail). This scene of practicing asceticism is often paired with the renun- 
ciation scenes in Tibetan paintings of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha.5*3 

‘The sixth painting in this set appears to be devoted to a continuation of the seventh and 
eighth deeds: six years of practicing asceticism (also known as hardships at Nairafijana) and 
reaching the point of enlightenment (Fig. 5.6) when the Bodhisattva labored for six years by 
the banks of the Nairafijana River. At the end of these six years of austerities the Bodhisattva 
realized that such extreme asceticism and self-mortification were not the proper path and 
decided on taking a “Middle Way” between extremes and started eating again. At the bottom 
left of this painting, the villager Sujata can be seen milking an expressive cow who watches 
her working (Fig. 5.6, detail). Then above, she is seen cooking down the milk of five hundred 
cows with rice and finally offering the concentrated porridge to the Bodhisattva. 

According to a minor subscene found in the La/itavistara, after the Bodhisattva con- 
sumes the porridge he throws the empty bowl into the Nairafijana River and the king of the 
snake spirits (aga), Sagara, takes it. However, Sakra (a form of Indra, chief of the gods), 
appears in the guise of a garuda bird, swoops down, snatches it away, and can be seen wing- 
ing his way off with his bowl-relic at the upper left to enshrine it in a stupa in his realm of 
Trayastrimsa Heaven. Perhaps the rustic thatched hut floating in the clouds and populated 
with birds and babies that Sakra heads toward is his realm of the gods. After resolving to 
eat again, the Bodhisattva decided to make a robe out of cloth found in a cemetery seen at 
the top left where a large shaggy dog with matted dreadlocks resembling a Tibetan mastiff’s 
sits atop a human corpse as the Bodhisattva gathers a long white shroud.5°t He then washes 
the white robe in a river, here shown accompanied by a snake-bodied naga and the same 
horned garuda bird. This second appearance of the garuda is probably a reference to Sakra, 
who offers to wash the robe, but the Bodhisattva declines, saying that an ascetic should do 
his own work.5*’ However, this is very unusual since in the story Sakra appears in his own 
(anthropomorphic) form and not as an animal. Also remarkable is that the maga and garuda, 
normally mortal enemies, reside in peace in the Karmapa’s painting. To the left, carrying 
mushrooms and a sickle, is the buffalo herder Svasti who offers the Bodhisattva a bundle 


of the soft feather grass that he had been cutting to use as a cushion to meditate on under 
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FIG. 5.5, DETAIL 
Animals flanking Bodhisattva 
meditating 


FIG. 5.6 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Six years practicing asceticism and 
reaching the point of enlightenment 
(Sixth painting from a set of nine 
depicting Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


the Bodhi Tree. Above the Bodhisattva’s 
head, seven small birds shown at different 
angles fly in a circular formation, mirror- 
ing well-established compositions found 
in Chinese bird-and-flower painting (see 
Fig. 4.6). The adorable details of the pant- 
less children holding golden bowls of rice 
in the small house at the lower right and 
the thatched hut at the upper left seem to 
be playful renditions of scenes commonly 
found in renunciation compositions.5 
Significant paint loss of the thick layers 
of blue and green can be found at the 
bottom center of the painting. 

The seventh painting (Fig. 5.7), 
which is brimming over with energy 
and humor, is dedicated to the ninth 
and tenth deeds: subduing Mara and 
attaining perfect enlightenment. The 
Bodhisattva sits in meditative concentra- 
tion under the Bodhi Tree (here depicted 
as the same colorful fruit-bearing dogwood tree as at his birth) as the demon of delusion and 
desire, Mara, attempts to prevent his enlightenment. Mara tries various means to distract 
him, including tempting him with his daughters, but the Bodhisattva turns them into old 
hags (at bottom center). Mara tries to frighten him with a demon army that assaults him 
from all sides, but all to no avail. This demon horde fails to frighten the Bodhisattva, here 
depicted quite comically, as if revealing the absurdity of their illusory actions. A monkey sits 
atop one demon’s head holding out a jewel (Fig. 5.7, detail), and a woman above brandishes a 
child by its leg, while demons pound on large drums and blow horns above. (Several painting 
notations, such as [m]chin skya for whitish liver color, Jang skya for light green, and sha kha 
for flesh color, can be found around these ghastly musicians.) While a few of these figures 
are grotesque, most are just silly; one suspects that this entire composition was designed 
with children in mind. Normally, the traditional iconic pose for Buddha Sakyamuni at the 
moment of enlightenment is to depict him with his right hand extended down, touching 
the Earth to call her to witness, but here he is meditating, which is a departure from icono- 
graphic tradition. Below the Buddha is the earth goddess holding up the vase, and to her left, 
leaning on a horse and looking away, is perhaps the dejected Mara. 

‘The eighth painting (Fig. 5.8) depicts the eleventh deed: turning the wheel of the 
Dharma signaled by Buddha Sakyamuni’s hand gesture of the same name. This painting is 
very much like the central paintings from the 1660 set (Fig. 3.1) and the set of seventeen 
(Fig. 4.1) in both composition and decorative motifs, and it therefore warrants a direct com- 
parison with these paintings from another genre. This painting of the eleventh deed has both 
thicker layers of pigment and a much brighter palette than the other Sakyamuni paintings, 
with the sky painted in a dark blue (whereas the other three paintings have a background of 
blank canvas). Many artist notations are visible through the pigment layers (see p. 148): in 
the two brown figures at the top left on the forearm of the figure holding coral (sha nag*“’ for 
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FIG. 5.6, DETAIL 
Sujata milking cow 


FIG. 5.7 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Subduing Mara and attaining 
perfect enlightenment 

(Seventh painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Deeds of the Buddha) 
Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x 16 % in. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 


darker flesh); on the wing of the figure hold- 
ing the conch shell (sha skya for lighter flesh); 
on the same figure’s forearm; and under the 
white of the vase to their left is a £a for white 
(dkar po). The Buddha's throne has more blue 
in the pigment, and it has a wider tonal range 
from dark to light, creating a greater sense 
of depth. The hair of the offering figures is 
black, which is consistent with other paintings 
from this set but not found in the other four 
Sakyamuni paintings. Sakyamuni’s legs are not 
crossed but pendant, exposing the tops of his 
large feet, which are handled in a very Chinese 
manner, being square and thick. His hands 
have neither the broken lines delineating the 
curling fingers of the 1660 set nor the henna- 
like highlighting of the palms of the hands as 
seen in the set of seventeen (and the Bordier 
painting Fig. o.1). The Karmapa floating in the 
sky above is proportionately larger than in the 
other paintings, being about twice the size of 
the Buddha's head. 

Even though this is the eighth paint- 
ing in the series, due to Tibetan conventions 
of hanging the iconic form of the Buddha preaching the Dharma at the center, this was 
likely the central painting when hung as a set. Sometimes there is a separate iconic image of 
Sakyamuni, outside of the depiction of the twelve deeds that is placed at the center of such 
a set as the ninth painting, but here this painting seems to serve both roles.5** The appear- 
ance of a single lineage figure, the Karmapa himself, at the top center of only this painting is 
one clue. This is further reinforced by the fact that only the mounting of the brocade on this 
painting contains elaborate cut-silk (Aesi) squares decorated with birds directly above and 
below the painting, just as the central painting from the Lijiang set of seventeen (Fig. 4.1). In 
this arrangement, the central painting and the two end paintings would have central iconic 
images: The Buddha’s enlightenment (Fig. 5.7), the first teaching (Fig. 5.8), and his death, 
the parinirvana scene (Fig. 5.9).5% 

The ninth painting (Fig. 5.9) depicts the twelfth deed: passing into Nirvana, or 
parinirvana, the death scene. The Buddha reclines surrounded by his grieving followers, his 
deathbed painted in the familiar shades of light blue-green, decorated with offering figures 
who are painted with black hair (as also seen in Mayadevi’s palace and the Buddha’s teaching 
throne). Below, a fantastical pair of blue lions with green manes bay mournfully and roll in 
their grief. To the lower left, seated among blue rocks highlighted in green, a color notation 
spya for the second to lightest shade of malachite green (spang skya) is visible in the figure 
holding up the incense brazier (on his back just above his belt). On the opposite side, a dark- 
skinned mourner in animal skins blows a beautifully rendered conch shell. In the upper- 
right corner, the cremating of the Buddha's remains has been portrayed in Chinese manner 


as a coffin decorated with a delicate scrolling-lotus pattern. Above, his cremated relics are 
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distributed in eight stupas. Another Chinese painted fan deco- 
rated with a pair of cranes is paired with an Indian peacock- 
feather fan on the opposite side. 

In closely examining these paintings, one often finds a 
visual emphasis on subject matter ancillary to the purported 
theme, which seems typical for Choying Dorjé compositions. 
All this visual evidence makes it quite clear that these are indeed 
the Karmapa’s compositions. Aside from the personal stylistic 
issues and many idiosyncratic details, this set of paintings of the 
Twelve Deeds of the Buddha is also unusual for its content as 
the paintings do not contain depictions of either the descent 
from Trayastrimsa Heaven or the displays of miracles, which are 
both common to depictions of the life of the Buddha (some- 
times counted as deeds ten and eleven) in contemporary paint- 
ings.57° However, this is not true of old renderings of the deeds, 
again suggesting the Karmapa’s consciously harkening back to 
ancient painting models. 

As previously mentioned, the costumes of many of the 
minor figures are neither Chinese nor Tibetan and likely reflect 
local Naxi dress in northwestern Yunnan, which suggests that 
the Karmapa did not base all of his forms on received painting conventions but also drew 
from personal observances in his daily life.s7* This drawing on local qualities is also cor- 
roborated in comments on other paintings found in his biographies, for instance: “He col- 
laborated with several tens of artisans to make images...which had particularly wonderful 
local elements (yz/ nyams).”57 There are several slightly later visual sources that these images 
could be compared to. During the Qing dynasty there were numerous attempts to describe 
the outer frontier regions of the empire, both verbally in gazetteers and visually in illustrated 
albums that recorded the appearance of the dress and customs of many minority groups, such 
as Qing Imperial Illustrations of Tributary Peoples (Huang Qing Zhigong tu SIE lal), 
dated 1761, and An Album of the Miao [Minority] Haile ft A, dated 1786.57) However, I am 


so far unaware of such visual studies surviving from northern Yunnan. 


Ivory Deeds 

A pair of ivory carvings also depicting the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha in single composi- 
tions (Figs. 5.10 and 5.11) that have been recently attributed to the Tenth Karmapa makes 
an interesting comparison to the paintings (Figs. 5.1-5.9) of the twelve deeds at Palpung 
Monastery.‘ The portrayals of the royal figures in the carving in the Tibet Museum in 
Lhasa (Fig. 5.10), with thick platelets of hair and prominent jewel strands festooning necks 
and waists, such as Mayadevi giving birth at the top right or the pair of kneeling figures seen 
at the lower left, strongly resemble the paintings at Palpung. A few cute animals can also be 
found, such as a pair of rabbits below the seat of the prince cutting off his hair at mid-right, 
but their presence is far less prominent than in the paintings. The Buddha is also framed in 
a leafy bower with what might be a pair of birds nestled above, like those seen in the central 
painting from the set of seventeen, though this is not clear in the only available photograph. 
However, this depiction omits some scenes found in the set of nine paintings and illustrates 


common scenes in different ways, such as ascetic practice at mid-left where he is shown with 
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FIG. 5.7, DETAIL 
Mara’s attack, a monkey sits atop 
a demon 


FIG. 5.8 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Turning the Wheel of the Dharma 
(Eighth painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x16 Hin. (61 x 43 cm) 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
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his knee raised. The only distinguishing ancillary detail found in both painting and ivory is 
a seated attendant figure dozing with a bird ornament on her head (Fig. 5.1, detail and Fig. 
5.10, detail) found in Mayadevi’s dream. ‘This small visual detail is too specific to be a coinci- 
dence and clearly links these two works to a common source or artist. The ivory also contains 
scenes not found in the paintings, such as prince Siddhartha’s departure from the palace on 
his horse, seen here at the top right. This carving is also distinguished by a hierarchy of size in 
its figures, with the Buddha appearing the largest, while some of the more minor figures are 
much smaller, like those making offerings found at the bottom center. 

‘The second ivory carving (Fig. 5.11) has a far denser composition with many more 
figures bustling with activity in multiple layers. The figures do not bear as close a resemblance 
to the Karmapza’s figural style, and the central Buddha is depicted in more of a Kashmiri 
fashion, with his chest covered, creating a rounded neckline, and ruffled folds on his legs. 
Compositionally, it is very similar to the first ivory, containing many of the same scenes in 
roughly the same layout, starting from the top center with the handing over of the crown in 
Tusita Heaven, then following the elephant left to Mayadevi sleeping in the palace. Below 
that is learning the arts (here depicted as reading), then moving across to the right to the 
four encounters (on horseback), then down to the renunciation (cutting his hair), receiving 
the milk porridge and grass, people in the palace grieving when his horse and crown return 
home, ascetic practice (above), defeating Mara and attaining enlightenment (center), first 
teaching (center left), and parinirvana (top center). The arrangement of this second ivory is 
quite logical and consistent (moving counterclockwise, across the middle, and then clock- 
wise), while the progression of scenes in the first ivory is less straightforward, being compli- 
cated by switching the placement of ascetic practice and first teaching. 

Both ivories share many of the same spatial organizing principles and devices, such as 
the palace/city wall that unites several scenes at the top. Indeed this second ivory contains 
much more detail, and in some cases certain scenes in the first ivory are legible only when 
viewed in the context of this second ivory. For instance, grieving at the sight of his ornaments 
after the prince’s renunciation (bottom-left corner in the first ivory) is understandable only 
with the inclusion of his returned horse kneeling, or ascetic practice with his knee raised 
becomes clear within the context of the shepherds’ animals. This very close visual correspon- 
dence between these two ivories begs the question of what relationship they have to each 
other, but that is beyond the purview of this discussion. 

We know that the Tenth Karmapa did paint this theme of the Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha several times. For instance in 1629, the Karmapa copied Menla Dondrup’s painting 
of the Deeds of the Buddha at Nenying (gNas rnying), which were modeled on Chinese 
works.‘75 The painting’s name suggests its appearance and origins: Great Chinese [depiction of 
the] Deeds of the Buddha (rGya mdzad chen mo). It has been suggested by David Jackson that 
the Deeds at Nenying were originally gifts of the Ming imperial court, and therefore itself 
a Chinese model.5’* Then in 1653, the Karmapa “painted by his own hand ¢hangka(s) of the 
twelve deeds of the Buddha (ston pa’i mdzad [pa] bcu [gnyis]).”577 Another set of thangkas 
depicting the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha in Chinese style (rgya 4ris ma), in ten paintings 
by Choying Dorjé, is recorded to have survived at Tsurphu Monastery in the Karmapa’s pri- 
vate chambers into the 1920s when Kathok Situ visited.57* We also have supporting textual 
evidence that he designed paintings of this theme of the Deeds of the Buddha. For instance, 
a year later during the New Year festivities of the Wood Horse Year (1654): “Once again 
he began to draw/sketch at one time the Twelve Deeds (mdzad [pa] bcu |gnyis]) [of the 
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FIG. 5.9 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Passing into Nirvana 

(Ninth painting from a set of nine 
depicting the Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Pigments on cloth 

24x16 %in. (61 x 43 cm) 
Palpung Monastery Collection 


FIG. 5.10 


Deeds of the Buddha 

attributed to Choying Dorjé 

Tibet; Qing dynasty (1644-1911) 
Ivory 

Height: 9 % in. (24 cm) 

Tibet Museum, Lhasa 

Literature: Shanghai Museum 2001, 
cat. 36, p. 108; and von Schroeder 
2008, pl. 33A. 


FIG. 5.10, DETAIL (TOP RIGHT) 


Mayadevi’s dream 


FIG. 5.1, DETAIL (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Bird-shaped hair ornaments on 
female attendant 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WorRKSHOPS 


Buddha].”57? This wording suggests that the 


design may have been intended for others to 
finish, such as this set of paintings preserved 
at Palpung. There are several other instances 
recorded of the Karmapa designing paintings, 
for instance around 1649 to 1650: “he painted 
the arrangement/composition (dkod pa) for 
[the past lives (jataka) of] the Bodhisattva 
offering his body to the tigress, and offered 
prostrations.”5*° This specific wording (that 
he designed them, instead of simply saying he 
painted them) suggests that these were possi- 
bly made as a model for others to complete in 


a workshop. 


An important question raised by this group of attributed works is who might have been 


involved in Chéying Dorjé’s workshops. We can make a few observations about these work- 


shops based on a visual comparison of the two complete sets of arhat paintings in the Lijiang 


Municipal Museum (the inscribed set of seven dated 1660 (Figs. 3.1-3.7) and the unin- 


scribed set of seventeen (Figs. 4.1-4.5, 4.7—4.14), as well as the narrative paintings (Figs. 


5.1-5.9) just discussed. The use of color suggests that the workshop had close links with 


the Tibetan tradition: the thick application of pigments, the bright colors with contrasting 


warm reds and cool greens, the use of three gradations of a single color to suggest volume 


(most obvious in the jewels) are all techniques strongly associated with Tibetan painting and 
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not really part of mainstream Chinese paint- 
ing conventions. Similarly, light henna-like 
shading of the hands and feet of the Buddha 
(also apparent in the Bordier Sakyamuni; Fig. 
0.1), a common iconographic feature in Indo- 
Tibetan depictions of buddhas, is largely 
alien to Chinese images. This use of pigment 
combined with the total lack of the Tenth 
Karmapa’s distinctive use of line, very much 
a Chinese technique, suggest that the painters 
were more grounded in Tibetan painting con- 
ventions than Chinese. Even in the depiction 
of the eyes (in many of these works), the steep 
curve of the line over the pupil follows the 
more traditional Tibetan shape of the eyelid. 
The Tibetan language notations in the Twe/ve 
Deeds of the Buddha set suggest that the paint- 
ers in that workshop were Tibetan speakers. 
However, the very wet, inky use of 
the brush in largely monochrome land- 
scapes, especially prominent in Figures 4.3 
and 4.4, as well as the boneless handling of 
color in birds, for example, the Bian Wenjin/ 
Lii Ji-like crane in Figure 4.5 suggest train- 
ing in Chinese painting conventions. There is 
also a detailed familiarity with a wide range 
of Chinese material culture demonstrated by 
these painters that goes well beyond the usual 
Tibetan repertoire, from zithers (zheng) to 
classic squirrel and grape patterns on green 
celadon (Fig. 4.11). In general terms this pat- 
tern of hybridity also resonates well with the 
local hybrid tradition of Sino-Tibetan wall 
painting established in Lijiang by the time 


of the Tenth Karmapa’s arrival, where he may 


have found teams of painters already versed in both traditions. The most significant rami- FIG. 5 


fication of these two sets in an art historical context is that they suggest that, beyond the 


Deeds of the Buddha 
attributed to Chéying Dorjé 


single figure of the Tenth Karmapa, teams of painters in workshops were trained in Chéying —_ Tibet: Qing Dynasty (1644-1911) 


Dorjé’s unusual visual idiom. 


Height: 9 % in. (24 cm) 

Potala Collection, Sa gsum lha 
khang inventory number 2168 
Literature: von Schroeder 2008, 


pl. 338. 
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HAVING EXAMINED THREE SETS OF PAINTINGS on either end of the spectrum between 
authenticated authorship and workshop production, we may now take what we have observed 
of what we might call the Karmapa’s larger oeuvre of painting and turn our attention back to 


individual previously attributed works. 


Bordier Sakyamuni 

At first glance, a work in the Bordier Collection (Fig. 6.1), provisionally ascribed by David 
Jackson (1996) as fitting descriptions in Tibetan sources of paintings by the Tenth Karmapa 
(introduced in the begining of this book), is a near identical match to the central painting 
from the 1660 set (Fig. 6.2). The two differ only slightly: primarily in the hand gestures 
(mudra) of the central Buddha and some compositional discrepancies in the smaller figures 
at the bottom. However, the similarities are overwhelming: the musicians at the bottom 
right, the altar with five vessels, and the flanking arhats are almost identical. The intricately 
rendered modulation of malachite to simulate stone (maybe jade or marble) in the fantastic 
throne of Sakyamuni stands out dramatically (Fig. 3.1c), teaming with mythical beasts and 
musicians playing right into the ears of the Buddha. The painting in the Bordier Collection 
is finely painted, with impressive details in the throne. 

Yet upon closer inspection, the use of color slightly flattens the painting, and the quick 
broken lines (tremulous brush), characteristic of the Tenth Karmapa’s hand, appear to be 
absent from both the throne and the figures. Like the workshop-produced set of seventeen, 
all use of ink wash apparent in the inscribed 1660 set, such as the clouds behind the throne 
back, softening the transition from pigmented throne to blank canvas, is completely absent, 
and the soft inky clouds framing the figures in the bottom corners of the composition have 
become a solid opaque blue-gray pigment (more on the use of opaque clouds below). Also, 
the red on the hands and feet makes a closer comparison to the workshop-produced set 
of seventeen than to the 1660 set. Thus, the Bordier painting seems to belong somewhere 
between the inscribed set (Fig. 6.2), and the probable workshop productions (Figs. 4.1 and 
5.8). However, the quality is clearly much closer to the 1660 set than the workshop produc- 
tions. It is possible that these different characteristics in the uninscribed Bordier painting 


are simply the result of the Karmapa’s employing different techniques or are reflective of a 


different (possibly earlier) phase of his artistic production, as he was refining his technique 
as evinced in the inscribed set of paintings (Fig. 3.1), which dates to the last fourteen years 
of his life. But due to lack of access, for the time being the Bordier painting must still remain 
attributed to him.5*: 

The existence of a painting such as the Bordier Sakyamuni, with such overwhelm- 
ing similarities to the inscribed 1660 work, also raises interesting questions about whether 
these paintings were produced in multiples, possibly by the Tenth Karmapa himself, other 
painters filling in colors of his original sketches, or copies made by followers in workshops. 
This possibility of paintings being produced in multiples is reinforeced by textual evidence 
such as the bestowal of gifts in 1661 (see p. 102) when the Karmapa gave paintings of this 
same theme of the Sixteen Arhats four times on a single occasion. (The laborious process of 
grinding mineral pigments and suspending them in melted animal glue in particular makes 
the production of paintings in multiples more efficient and thus common even today.) There 
are other individual painting attributions that make similarly close comparisons to paintings 


from these sets and provide more visual evidence of paintings being produced in multiples. 


m 
FIG. 0.6 AND 6.11, DETAIL 
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St. Petersburg 


The painting of Sakyamuni in the Hermitage (Fig. 6.3) is very close to the central painting 
from the uninscribed set of seventeen paintings in the Lijiang Municipal Museum (Fig. 6.4). 
Compositionally the two paintings are identical. Both paintings feature the seated Buddha 
performing the teaching gesture, with the hands and soles of the feet highlighted in henna- 
like red. The shape of the Buddha’s head is very similar in both, except for the distended ear- 
lobes in the Lijiang painting that are somewhat longer and the eyebrows curve up slightly at 
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FIG. 6.1 (ALSO FIG. O.1) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Buddha Sakyamuni attended 

by his disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

26 %x17 % in. (68 x 44 cm) 

© Tibet Museum of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation; Gruyeres, 
Switzerland 

Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2001. Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet. 
Vol. Two: Tibet & China, (Hong 
Kong: Visual Dharma Publications, 
Ltd.); pp. 808-811, fig. XII-25. 
von Schroeder, Ulrich and Heidi. 
2009. Tibetan Art of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation. (Hong Kong: 
Visual Dharma Publications, Ltd., 
for the Alain Bordier Foundation); 
pp- 48-49, pl. 18; Jackson 1996, 

p- 253; and Debreczeny 2003, fig. 
3) p- 48) 


FIG. 6.2 (ALSO FIG. 3.1) (LEFT) 
Buddha Sakyamuni, central paint- 
ing from the 1660 set 


FIG. 6.3 (ALSO FIG. 0.8) 
Buddha Sakyamuni 
The State Hermitage Museum 


the ends. Both red robes have almost the same exaggerated wavy patterns, especially promi- 
nent over the left shoulder and along the left sleeve, which is further highlighted in a lighter 
color in the Hermitage painting (possibly the result of the aforementioned nineteenth- 
century restoration work). 

‘The pair of standing disciples are also nearly identical, being shown in the Chinese 
tradition, one old and one young: the right, younger arhat (Ananda), holds a bag in his 
folded arms, and the left, older arhat (Kasyapa), clutches prayer beads in both hands with 
his left pinky extended. (This is in contrast to the inscribed Lijiang painting (Fig. 6.2) and 
Bordier painting (Fig. 6.1) where both Anandas have their hands clasped in reverence and 
the Kasyapas hold a mendicant’s staff.) The heads of these arhat figures are more elongated 
than in the St. Petersburg painting. Another noticeable difference in these side figures is that 
in the Hermitage painting Ananda’s outer patchwork robe has a gold pattern, whereas none 


of the figures in the Lijiang painting have any. A more subtle difference is that the feet of the 
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FIG. 6.4 (ALSO FIG. 4.1) 
Buddha Sakyamuni, central 
painting from the set of seventeen 
paintings in the Lijiang Museum 


arhats are partially obscured by the base of the Buddha’s throne in the Lijiang painting, as if 


the small lion details were in front of the arhats and not part of the throne (a misunderstand- 
ing of perspective?), whereas the arhats seem to be standing on (or floating in front of) the 
throne in the Hermitage painting. 

Both Buddhas sit in front of similar stylized throne backs, a distinguishing character- 
istic that we have seen repeatedly in these attributed paintings. The color of the Hermitage 
painting seems bluer than in the other paintings (possibly an inaccuracy in the photograph 
or the result of restoration work). The throne backs in both paintings have more simplified 
patterns than the inscribed Lijiang painting (Fig. 6.2) and the Bordier painting (Fig. 6.1), 


and are punctuated with a few figures, such as musicians playing into the Buddha's ears and 
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FIG. 6.5 (ALSO FIG. 0.7) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Arhats 

Collection of Ian and Lois Alsop 


a winged figure playing a flute over Ananda’s head. Like its twin, the Hermitage painting 
also lacks the soft ink transition between the throne back and canvas found in the inscribed 
Lijiang painting (Fig. 6.2), but here the space surrounding the Buddha’s head and torso are 
not as dark as the uninscribed Lijiang painting, making a softer transition, which is so jarring 
in the Lijiang workshop production. 

‘The overall pattern in this throne back is even more simplified than the uninscribed 
Lijiang painting. For instance, the leafy bower in the Hermitage painting frames five birds 
nestled together, whereas in the uninscribed Lijiang painting, a pair of birds flank a human 
torso, possibly a naga emerging from foamy waves (Fig. 7.31, p. 209). In the base of the 
throne of both paintings are four offering figures with black hair, a characteristic found in 
the workshop Twelve Deeds of the Buddha set, but not in the inscribed Lijiang painting or 
the Bordier painting. Again, forms in the Hermitage painting are more simplified, replacing 
the peacocks, lions, and deer with a cloud pattern often found in Chinese marble. There is 
also an overall impression of harder line work in this throne back (and the painting in gen- 
eral), though this may be the result of inpainting done as part of nineteenth-century restora- 
tion work at the Hermitage. The offerings below the throne are also simplified, with fewer 
enlarged jewels. 

One of the main differences in the two compositions is that the Karmapa above is 
proportionately much larger in the Hermitage painting, about twice the size. Both Karmapas 
mirror the central Buddha, performing the teaching gesture with their hands. However, in 
the Hermitage painting he lacks the book and offerings found in the uninscribed Lijiang 
painting, but like the arhat below him, his robes are richly patterned in gold. 

Even the silk mount on the Hermiate painting, with panels made of a small strip of 


cut-silk tapestry (Aesi 2422), combined with a large gold brocade of groups of three fruit 


above, and a flying crane amid clouds below, is very similar to the silk panels found on the 
central paintings of two sets in the style of the Tenth Karmapa (Figs. 4.1 and 5.8). Based on 
these many very close points of comparison, one suspects that this Hermitage painting was 
also the central image from a set of arhat paintings, like the uninscribed one in the Lijiang 
Museum (Figs. 4.1-4.5, 4.7—4.14), produced by the Karmpa’s workshop during his time in 


exile in the kingdom of Jang in the third quarter of the seventeenth century, or after. 


Alsop and von Schroeder Arhats 

Two more paintings that have been attributed to the Tenth Karmapa (Fig. 6.5), Arhats in 
the Alsop collection, and Four of the Sixteen Arhats in the von Schroeder Collection (see 
Debreczeny, 2003, p. 48), appear to be quite similar. They both contain four arhats and one 
attendant arranged at the bottom center of the canvas in a diagonal composition that moves 
up from left to right and is framed by a rocky ink landscape. One arhat in each painting even 
wears an identical and distinctive blue and red cap. An unusual element identical in both of 
these two attributed arhat paintings but does not appear in the inscribed set in Lijiang is 
the heavy-gold accents in all of the arhats’ robes that form small densely patterned roundels. 
Also distinctive in these two paintings are heavy gold dabs found on the ink monochromatic 
rocks, which are also present in one of the paintings in the inscribed set in Lijiang (Fig. 3.6). 
This suggests that these two paintings may be related to the same set, though possibly part of 
a different (earlier?) artistic phase than the 1660 set. Based on the number of figures in each, 


four arhats and one attendant, these two paintings were likely from a set of five thangkas 
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depicting the sixteen arhats such as the one the Karmapa is recorded to have painted in 1654 
(gnas bcu Inga thang xhig).5* 

There appear to be some important differences in the brushwork between this pair 
of paintings. Arhats (Fig. 6.5) appears very close to Chéying Dorjé’s hand, especially in the 
short, quick brushwork of the flowering plum branches above, revealing the same technique 
as seen in the inscribed set, the strongest clue to the Karmapa’s potential authorship. This can 
be contrasted to the other painting of arhats in the von Schroeder Collection that seems (at 
least in photographs) to lack the Karmapa’s characteristic brushwork and appears much flat- 
ter. For instance, when comparing the robes of the bottom-left figures in both compositions, 
one can see that in the Alsop Collection painting there is a more natural flow of the drapery 
in the monks’ cassock following the bend of the knee, while in Four of the Sixteen Arhats, 
the robe is reduced to a more simplified flat pattern. Also, the handling of the lotus is more 
blocky and schematic in the von Schroeder painting compared to the two lotuses in Arhats. 
The faces, already simple and abbreviated in the Tenth Karmapa’s works, are here at times 
reduced to almost a cartoon, such as the face of the elder holding the bowl in the center of 
the composition, which can be closely compared to Figures 3.6a and 3.7a. The shape of the 
pale green leaves in the fernlike foliage framing the scholar’s rock shows good understanding 
of the Karmapa’s style, yet the broken lines, so prominent in the same plant life in the 1660 
set (Fig. 3.4c), are absent here, and the continuous lines employed do not always seem logical, 
as if the form is not properly understood. The monochromatic rocks also appear flat due to 
the lack of ink washes that are so prominent in the Alsop painting. However, there are two 
factors that complicate the close study of these paintings: Arhats (Fig. 6.5) may have under- 
gone a minor degree of inpainting as part of restoration work and so must be approached 
with caution; and I could only work from a photograph of Four of the Sixteen Arhats in the 


von Schroeder Collection. 5*3 


Comparing Attributed Works across Genres 

Thus far I have specifically limited myself to comparing different paintings of arhats attrib- 
uted to Choying Dorjé, despite the fact that a few other paintings with inscribed attributions, 
such as Marpa (Fig. 6.6) and Oath-bound Protector (Fig. 6.7), have been identified. However, 
different genres, such as arhats, have their own visual conventions, and as little is understood 
of the other styles the Tenth Karmapa was known to work in—and to which style paintings 


such as Marpa seem to belong—it is best to first compare like objects. 


INscriBED Works 

Marpa 

Some degree of formal analysis can be applied to brushwork across genres, and the brushwork 
in the inscribed Marpa painting (Fig. 6.6) appears to compare favorably with the 1660 set. 
The honorific language employed in the Marpa inscription, such as “venerable” (ze btsun) and 
“intimate/distinguished disciple” (thugs sras), makes it clear that neither Choying Dorjé nor 
the recipient of the painting, Kiintu Sangpo (Kun tu bzang po), wrote the inscription. This 
language, and the awkward placement of the inscription squeezed between the animals at 
the bottom right, suggests that it was probably added later by someone else as an attribution. 
Since I have not been given the opportunity to see this and other works in the von Schroeder 


Collection, I am able to make only cursory observations here based on published photographs. 
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FIG. 6.6 (ALSO FIG. 0.5) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Mar pa Lo tsa ba (1012-1097), 
attended by his wife bDag med 
ma, receives Mi la ras pa (1040— 
1123). According to the inscription 
“this image of Mar pa the transla- 
tor is a spiritually charged painting 
[by] the venerable Chos dbyings 
rdo rje that he gave to his intimate 
disciple Kun tu bzang po”. 

Painted on silk 

19 %x 12 % in. (50.5 x 31 cm) 
Collection Heidi & Ulrich von 
Schroeder, Weesen, Switzerland 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2001. Buddhist Sculptures in 
Tibet. Vol. Two: Tibet & China, 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications, Ltd.); pp. 807-811, 
fig. XII-23; and Debreczeny 2003, 
fig. 4, p. 48. 


Even so, one can still observe several striking things about this painting, the most immediate 
being the profusion of sensitively handled animals. The number and wide variety, from kneel- 
ing cows, horses, sheep, dogs, to fish, are well beyond the norm found in Tibetan painting. 
Food and feeding is also an unusually prominent theme here for a painting of Marpa (not a 
natural association with this theme), but it is consistent with what we know of the Karmapa’s 
visual idiom. The feeding of horses (at the bottom center), in particular, is as if it were drawn 
directly out of the Karmapa’s own poetical biography by his disciple Tsang Khenchen (gTsang 
mkhan chen; 1610-1684, also known as Kiintu Sangpo), who witnessed the Karmapa’s having 
old dogs and horses sought out in the mountains to be fed.5* 

The other striking quality of this painting is the extremely sophisticated and varied use 
of brushwork. The different kinds of brushstrokes depending on the object depicted, such as 
short, quick-curved dabs for the slats of the weaving pattern in a wicker basket or the soft 
boneless washes for the hair of furry animals are subtly handled. The varied weight of ink in 
the textured strokes for birds’ feathers and shrubbery to suggest volume and depth, in par- 
ticular, speaks of the sensitive hand of a mature painter. Most distinctive of all is the use of 
short, expressive broken lines (tremulous brush) such as those in the hands of the attendant 
feeding horses in the foreground of the composition, contrasted with boneless washes for the 
dog sitting behind him, is consistent with the inscribed 1660 Lijiang set by the hand of the 
Karmapa. Based on the inclusion of these very specific Chinese brush techniques, I believe 
that not only does this authenticate the painting but also places the date of its execution to 
later in Choying Dorjé’s career (post 1647, the beginning of his exile). 

A subtle modulation of colors in juxtaposing pigments is also employed, like those 
found in the blues and grays in the sky and clouds or the greens below Marpa’s feet. This 
same use of opaque clouds is also found in the lower corners of the Bordier painting (Fig. 
6.1) used to frame figures, and their inclusion here in this inscribed painting of Marpa con- 
firms that Chéying Dorjé employed this technique as well and should not be taken as a mark 
of his workshop. In the Marpa painting one also finds the same unusual archaic pale green 
so prominent in the other paintings, though here used in moderation. Other small details 
can be identified as points of close comparison, such as the use of pale pinks to suggest the 
marbling of stone in the horse’s trough, which can also be found in objects such as ink stones 
or a cistern stand in the inscribed Lijiang set (e.g., Figs. 3.2 and 3.5). One unusual feature of 
this painting is the extremely colorful striped skirt worn by Marpa’s wife. 

I have been unable to find a textual reference to Chéying Dorjé painting Marpa in 
his biographical literature; however, as the founder of the Kagyi tradition, to which the 
Karmapa belongs, Marpa would be an assumed subject, recorded or not. Indeed, a sculpture 
of Marpa in rhinoceros horn from a series of early Kagyti masters in Rumtek Monastery is 
attributed to the Tenth Karmapa (See fig. 8.47).5*5 Both inscribed attributions, the painting 
of Marpa and the Oath-Bound Protector (Fig. 6.7), while unusually painted by Tibetan 
standards, nonetheless appear to be examples of the Tenth Karmapa’s working in something 


resembling native Tibetan painting styles and genres. 


Oath-Bound Protector 

The Oath-Bound Protector (Damchen) (Fig. 6.7) is another painting in a completely differ- 
ent genre, that of nag thang, or black-ground painting, that also bears an inscription attrib- 
uting it to the Tenth Karmapa. Although Stoddard states that this work is signed by the 


Karmapa, the language of the inscription is very similar to the Marpa painting above, and the 
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honorific tone of this inscription also makes it clear that neither the Karmapa nor his atten- 
dant wrote it. The overall palette, including the heavy black background with an emphasis on 
blacks, reds, and browns, is a characteristic of this indigenous genre, which is usually reserved 
for wrathful deities. Despite the totally different genre, it also compares favorably with the 
techniques observed in the 1660 set. 

David Jackson has observed the importance of animals in this painting, which are 
treated with realism and affection. He further observes some important aspects of the use 
of pigment: an “application of color done almost in a Chinese brush painting style” and 
subtle effects achieved using “pale creamy colors” over a slightly darker base coat of the same 
color—a technique that he notes is similar to the use of pale green in the Bordier Buddha 
(Fig. 6.1).5*° This includes the use of graded red in the sea of blood that the protector rides 
over, which is reminiscent of the use of greens in the decorative details of the Karmapa’s 
other paintings. The warmth of the red is accentuated by the contrasting cool tones in the 
light blue rocks below. What is even more telling, the main figure is framed by billowing 
smoke built up out of subtle grades of ink wash highlighted with bursts of red flame. Such a 
masterful handling of gradations of ink on silk and control of how the silk absorbs it suggest 
a painter well versed in these techniques. This use of controlled washes is especially effective 
in the spectral white figure materializing in the inky smoke, just above Damcher’s uplifted 
arms holding a blacksmith’s hammer and bellows, eerily reaching out with splayed hands. 
Soft washes of boneless pigment are also used to build up the animals’ fur, such as the protec- 
tor’s goat mount and the bear retinue. The muzzle of the goat is quite sensitively portrayed, 
and the use of brown and gray washes allowing the black of the silk ground to show through 
effectively conveys the bear cub’s dappled fur coat. The black form of the deity is also unpig- 
mented, being the color of the sized ground, outlined and detailed in quick strokes of light 
blue. Other notable qualities include the use of delicate shading and multiple shades of the 
same color to suggest volume, contrasted with a flat yellow-gold, as found in the blacksmith’s 
hammer held aloft, which is also characteristic of the set inscribed by Chéying Dorjé. 

‘The dating possibilities for the Sheep Year given in the painting inscription (see p. 22) 
during the Karmapa’s lifetime, according to the twelve year Tibetan calendric cycle, are: 
1619, 1631, 1643, 1655, or 1667. However, the place name given, “the Land of Gura Sharka” 
(mGur ra shar kha’ yul) of Minyak (Mi nyag), is in southern Kham in the village of Banghe 
5] 2, Daocheng County *5s¢4% in southern Sichuan, close to the Yunnan border, which 
precludes the earlier three dates (1619, 1631, and 1643) as he had not arrived in the area until 
1646/47.5°7 The Karmapa’s biography also records that he visited the Minyak area several 
times in this period (e.g., 1649 and 1652) and was in Sha[r] yul in 1655, which would match 
the dating in the painting’s inscription.5** Thus, the image of this oath-bound protector was 
probably painted eight years into the Tenth Karmapa’s exile in Jang and southeastern Tibet. 

Further corroborating evidence found in his biography also suggests a 1655 date: at 
the end of 1655 the Karmapa is recorded as painting in the style of Jeu (Bye’u) a hangka of 
Damchen Dorjé Lekpa (Dam can rDo rje legs pa), which may be a reference to this paint- 
ing.5*? Here the figure in the painting is clearly labeled as Damchen (Dam can; oath-bound 
[protector]) in the inscription, which suggests that this is the same Damchen painted in the 
Wood Sheep Year (1655) referred to in the Karmapa’s biography. The rest of the name given 
in the painting inscription “the great long-haired one” seems largely descriptive and not a 
known epithet. Here he rides a goat and carries a hammer and bellows. While these are 


the typical attributes of the blacksmith, Damchen Garwai Nakpo (Dam can Gar bai nag 
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po), who is the main attendant (and chief emanation) of Damchen 
Dorjé Lekpa, images in Tibetan-Buddhist iconographic sources with 
this identical iconography can also be found labeled Damchen Dorjé 
Lekpa (Fig. 6.8).59° Shakabpa describes wrathful deities of the Jeu 
as: “Wrathful figures are short, with large heads and bellies. When 
the figures are dark blue, the outlining is executed in white or light 
blue.”5" Indeed, in this painting, one can observe a light blue outline 


modeling the main figure. | = 


UNINsScRIBED Works 

Milarepa 

Milarepa (1052-1135) was something of a childhood hero to 
Choying Dorjé, and he often expressed in his autobiographical writ- 
ings the wish to escape the political and worldly entanglements that 
frequently defined the life of a major incarnate lama and follow 
Milarepa’s example of quiet asceticism. The Karmapa is recorded as 
having painted Milarepa numerous times, and according to his biographies, it was one of his 
first subjects, an early favorite, and the third most common theme to paint. For instance in 
1613, when he was only nine years old, he painted an image “like a vision he had, taking the 
form of Lord Milarepa as a rainbow-hued cloud (rje Mi la Ja’ sprin)”s” and again in 1629: 
“He went to Tilopa’s Za ‘og Hermitage. There he painted the lord Mila [repa].”5%3 

Compared to the previously discussed attributed works, this painting of Milarepa (Fig. 
6.9) is quite simple. The composition of this work generally follows orthodox conventions for 
depicting Milarepa and is thus more in keeping with mainstream Tibetan painting than the 
more startling portrayal of his teacher Marpa. It is a readily recognizable scene of cotton-clad 
Milarepa saving a deer from a hunter, and closely follows iconic depictions of this famous 
yogi-poet.5* The figure of Milarepa kneeling to Marpa’s right in the Marpa painting (Fig. 6.6), 
by contrast, can be deduced only by context and familiarity with the details of his biography, 
which fascinated the Karmapa, who referenced them frequently in his writing. A small figure 
of the Karmapa, likely a reference to himself, floats off to the right at the top of the painting. 
In other attributed works these figures are always placed in the top center, or if there are more 
than one symmetrically spaced in the sky within body nimbuses. 

‘The brushwork in the Milarepa painting is simple and unmodulated compared to the 
Karmapa’s later inscribed works, such as found in the Lijiang 1660 set and the Marpa paint- 
ing in the von Schroeder Collection, but it does exhibit some limited use of simple Chinese 
ink washes in the rock formations. The shaggy dog looking out at the viewer and the deer 
holding a flower offering in his mouth flanking Milarepa are tenderly depicted but lack the 
nuanced boneless washes we have come to expect in the Karmapa’s sensitive handling of 
such animals (compare for instance the delicately painted deer in Fig. 3.5). The birds feeding 
at the lower left are also quite reminiscent of his most favored of animal themes, but they 
are not nearly as sophisticated and well studied as those found in many other works (com- 
pare for instance Figs. 3.5 [see detail p. 96], 3.6b, and 3.7a). The overall impression of this 
painting of Milarepa is sweet and naive, in keeping with what we associate with the general 
pathos of the Tenth Karmapa’s paintings, but in overall composition it follows much more 


traditional Tibetan conventions. There is also a straightforwardness in its execution, leading 
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FIG. 6.8 (ABOVE) 

Damchen Dorjé Lekpa, woodblock 
print from the Mongolian Kanjur 
Literature: Lokesh Candra 1991, 
no. 506, p. 201. 


FIG. 6.7 (ALSO FIG. 0.3) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Oath-Bound Protector 
attributed by inscription to 
Chéying Dorjé 

dated 1655 


Private collection 
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one to think that this painting was quickly executed, perhaps for a devotee who promised to 
go into retreat, such as in 1637: “To those who promised to go into retreat as hermits he gave 
each an image (sku) of Milarepa.”5% It is just as likely that this painting is representative of 
one of his early works, as the Karmapa was experimenting with forms and brush techniques, 
when his distinctive personality was already apparent but before he left Tibetan conventions 


behind and honed what would become his own distinctive hand.5%° 


Karmapa in Cave 

Another simple sketchlike work that has recently come to light is a painting of three monas- 
tic figures framed by an inky cave (Fig. 6.10). In the center sits the Karmapa, who is depicted 
much larger than the other two figures, counting prayer beads with both hands, legs swad- 
dled in a yellow outer cassock, with a Tibetan text wrapped in a white cloth (kha btags) 
placed in his lap. Above the Karmapa sits Avalokitesvara in a relaxed pose wearing gold 
bodhisattva ornaments and red flowers in his hair. He is identified by the antelope skin over 
his shoulder and the pale lotus flower above it. The Karmapa is considered an emanation of 
this Bodhisattva of Compassion, and he had the unusual habit of referring to himself by one 
of his epithets, Lokesvara, or Lord of the World. To the Karmapa’s lower right (the superior 
position) sits a red-hatted incarnation, likely his son, the Sixth Gyaltsap. While this figure 
could also be his student the Seventh Shamar, the hat with a curving brim ornamented with 
a pile of jewels at the front identifies him as the Gyaltsap (Fig. 2.28b, p. 76).597 Indeed, the 
Karmapa made this hat for his son as part of his enthronement in Gyalthang in 1668. The 
inclusion of the Sixth Gyaltsap would place this painting after his birth in 1660, and based 
on his appearance more likely the late 1660s or early 1670s, after the Gyaltsap’s enthrone- 
ment and before the Karmapa’s death in 1674. To the Karmapa’s left sits a more difficult 
figure to place (Fig. 2.28a, p. 74), but in all likelihood this is the Karmapa’s faithful attendant 
Kintu Sangpo. He is dressed in monastic robes with an unusual red hat framing his face. In 
his right hand, he holds up a thin-stemmed cup in the same flat gold that we have seen in 
paintings by the Karmapa and in his left prayer beads. These were the two closest people to 
the Karmapa toward the end of his life. 

Looking at the brushwork of this painting, we see that the three lower figures are 
framed with an ink wash that suggests a rock or a cave, which in turn is surrounded by simple 
and schematic broad-leafed ferns and quick stippling of the brush in a light green. More sig- 
nificant, we can see that the same quick broken lines define forms characteristic of the works 
identified here as being rendered by the Karmapa’s own hand. But in this painting the lines 
are thinner, without the same confident and masterful modulation of a painter who has com- 
plete command of the brush as seen in the 1660 set or the Marpa painting. Instead, these 
thinner lines are a little shakier (signs of an unsteady hand). This chronology also makes 
sense in relation to the Karmapa’s biography, which records that he had fallen seriously ill for 
an extended period and almost died at some point (ca. 1663-1667) during the years leading 
up to his enthroning the Sixth Gyaltsap in 1668. If the Milarepa painting is from early in his 
artistic career, and the 1660 set his height, then this painting is from his twilight. 


Marici 


A third expressive and modern looking painting on silk attributed to the Tenth Karmapa 


is Marici (Fig. 6.11). Here the Tenth Karmapa’s well-known fascination with animals is 
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FIG. 69 (ALSO FIG. 0.2) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Milarepa (Mi la ras pa, 1040-1123) 
seated outside a mountain cave in 
the act ofconverting a hunter after 
giving shelter to his prey a deer 
chased by ahunting dog 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and pigment on silk 

18 %4 x13 %in. (47.5 x 34.5 cm) 

© Tibet Museum of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation; Gruyeres, 
Switzerland 

Literature: Von Schroeder, Ulrich. 
2001. Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet. 
Vol. Two: Tibet & China, (Hong 
Kong: Visual Dharma Publications, 
Ltd.); pp. 808-811, fig. XII-24. 


FIG. 6.10 (ALSO FIG. 2.28) 
(PAGE 186) 

Karmapa in cave, Shamarpa’s 
Collection 


FIG. 6.11 (ALSO FIG. 0.6) 
(PAGE 187) 
Marici 
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beautifully demonstrated in Marici’s sleeping pigs, whose every bristle was lovingly attended 
to—note the wrinkles on the sow’s snout and the individually articulated hairs on her chin. 
Indeed, greater attention in ink has been lavished upon the domestic scene of the sow and 
her piglets than on the central image of the goddess. This is something we have seen as 
characteristic of Chéying Dorjé’s pathos, and otherwise highly unusual in Tibetan painting. 
‘The sparing use of color, here reserved largely for the red of Marici’s body nimbus, evokes 
a rising sun and effectively highlights her role as goddess of the dawn. The architectural 
framing device of a stupa typically found in Tibetan depictions of Marici recedes into the 
background, suggested here only by the crown of its spire above her head. 

‘The intensive use of ink in the close naturalistic study of the sow and her piglets sug- 
gests that the Karmapa may have already been in exile along the Sino-Tibetan border when 
this painting was done. The energetic lines that delineate folds of cloth in Marici’s skirts also 
call to mind Chéying Dorjé’s near contemporary Wu Bin 524% (active ca. 1583-1625), a 
late-Ming Chinese master famous for his use of concentric wavy lines in drapery to animate 
his figures. The free brushwork in this painting, sparing use of pigment, and simple composi- 
tion is markedly different from that of the 1660 set discussed in chapter 3 but is consistent 
with the two other paintings discussed in this chapter (Figs. 6.9 and 6.10). 

It is recorded that in 1648 the Tenth Karmapa painted an image of the goddess Marici 
shortly after arriving in Baisha Village, Lijiang: “Many Chinese disciples made offerings and 
[they] pitched camp in the grove of Baisha Village. There by his hand [the Karmapa] painted 
an image of the Goddess Marici.”5°* However, it is difficult to say if this is a reference to the 
same image, as Marici is a major deity in the Kagyti pantheon and was likely the subject of 
numerous paintings. He is again recorded painting this deity later in 1659, however we can 
eliminate this instance as referring to the painting considered here as the account makes it 
clear that the second Marici painting was inscribed (see p. 102 for a translation).5” 

The Karmapa is also recorded to have made a sculpture of Marici, described as simi- 


larly being seated on a pig (phag la bzhugs pa): 


Having gone to Ngakdra (sNgags gra)... He gave the Gyaltsap an image of 
Tumpo Trathokma (gTum po khra thog ma) painted by his own hand. He 
gave to [the Sixth Gyaltsap’s] mother an image of Marici seated on a pig 


made by his own hands from white sandalwood.‘° 


Vajrapani 

A second painting in the black-ground format that is less convincingly attributed to the 
Tenth Karmapa is a figure tentatively identified as Vajrapani (Fig. 6.12). When contrasted 
with the aforementioned Oath-Bound Protector (Fig. 6.7) of the same genre, one notices 
immediately that while there is some similarity in the naive handling of the main figure, 
especially the bulbous fingers and toes, there is no outlining of the figure save a little light 
blue to delineate the chest and legs. Otherwise, the body appears to be solid blue-black 
pigment without shading or modulation. The tiger skin is not handled sensitively, which is 
strange given the Karmapa’s focus on animals and the texture strokes for their fur. One ele- 
ment that is strongly reminiscent of the Tenth Karmapa’s style is that his jewelry is painted 
in a flat unornamented gold (lacking the fine red detailing usually found in Tibetan paint- 
ing). However, the gold flames that frame the main figure seem too clumsy for a work by 


the Tenth Karmapa. Another suggestive feature of this painting is subtle clouds painted in a 
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brown ink, starting at elbow height and reaching up 
to the top of the canvas, mostly in solid washes with 
some outlining along the contours. 

One aspect of this painting that at first seems 
promising as an indicator of the Tenth Karmapa’s 
hand is five garuda birds (kAyung) in green, red, white, 
blue, and gold with human arms grasping snakes that 
circle above. These are painted in a boneless manner 
(without structural outline), using tiny brushstrokes 
to fill in their bodies and broad strokes for their flight 
feathers. However, upon closer inspection we see that 
these garudas are quite schematic and not depicted 
with anything close to the sensitivity and realism 
of the birds found in the inscribed works previously 
discussed. If this was painted by the Karmapa, one 
suspects it would have been early on in his career. 
The use of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century silk 
embroidery mounting would have been in keeping 
with the Tenth Karmapa’s idiom, as he was attracted 


to and collected old models in painting, sculpture, 


and silk. The Karmapa was known to have collected 
such models from the “Mongol period” (Hor dus) (ca. 


1250-1330), such as one instance recorded in 1636. FIG. 6.12 (ALSO FIG. 0.4) 


The Tenth Karmapa images, in both painting Neca ‘iinseeaathak 
and sculpture, are often aniconic, meaning that they 
do not adhere to canonical textual descriptions of dei- FIG. 613 
Detail of Vajrapani 


ties, and he often created images according to his own 
Literature: Kosak and Singer, 


Sacred Visions, Cat. 16, p. 88 
(detail). 


visions. This image of a kneeling wrathful deity is sim- 
ilarly difficult to place. The figure holds a vajra aloft 
and so has been previously identified as Vajrapani, but 
his kneeling pose does not match the known body 
posture (dsana) for that deity.°°' However, there is 
one interesting early example of just such a kneeling 
Vajrapani (Fig. 6.13) in an early thirteenth-century 
Kagyt painting, suggesting that this figure’s posture 
is also based on an earlier model, something we have 
seen repeatedly in the Tenth Karmapa’s works.°°? The 
Karmapa is recorded to have painted Vajrapani at least 
three times, the first time in 1647, again a few years 


later in 1651, and also in 1673.°% Kathok Situ records 


having seen a painting of Vajrapani by Choying Dorjé 
at Tsurphu Monastery in the early twentieth century 
(see p. 72). There is also a much earlier reference to 
the Karmapa painting a kneeling wrathful deity, Acala, in 1629.5 However, it is impossible 


at this stage to ascribe any of these references to this painting. 
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FIG. 6.14 

Avalokitesvara 

by a later follower of the Tenth 
Karmapa in his style 

Date and dimensions unknown 
Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives 

HAR 51838 


Later Followers 


Beyond the question of workshops there is strong visual and textual evidence of later follow- 
ers working in the Tenth Karmapa’s style. According to Tibetan sources the Tenth Karmapa’s 
second-most common theme for painting, after arhats, was Avalokitesvara. However, only 
one painting dedicated to this deity in the Tenth Karmapa’s style has been identified (Fig. 
6.14), and the clumsiness of the figure and the heavy-handed application of pigment indicate 


that it is almost certainly a copy. For instance, the deity’s green body nimbus (mandorla), 
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which in the Tenth Karmapza’s paintings are typically quite ornate and playful (Fig. 6.2), has 
here been simplified into a repetitive curling-water pattern, highlighted in white issuing out 
of two jars topped by a garuda, and an unornamented interior framing the deity applied in 
thick strokes of paint. Perched above the garuda finial sits the founder of the Tibetan empire 
Songtsen Gampo (Srong btsan sgam po; ruled 617-650) flanked by his two wives. He is a 
major incarnation of this bodhisattva and identifiable as such by the red Amitabha head 
peaking from his turbin. His presence links this depiction of eleven-headed Avalokitesvara 
to the tradition of this Tibetan ruler going back to the seventh century.°°s Closer inspection 
of the landscape background, with the tri-lobed cloud pattern that only appears beginning in 
the eigtheenth century at Palpung Monastery, is a telltale sign revealing that this painting is 
even more likely to be by a later follower working in his style. 

Textual evidence of the Tenth Karmapa’s style being employed by much later paint- 
ers can be found in Thangla Tsewang’s account of the wall paintings of Palpung Monastery, 
where he records that during nineteenth-century construction by the Ninth Situ Pema 


Nyinjé Wangpo (1774-1853): 


Painters from two [places], Awo and Chugyii (Chu rgyud), took seven years 
to paint them. Many deities of the three roots (guru, meditational deity, and 
dakini), several of the main deities of the Kagyii order, new and old such as 
Cakrasamvara, Hevajra, and Kalacakra of the anuttara/supreme yoga class, 
and the Four Guardian Kings in the porch (sgo khang) [all] copied (dra 
bshus) the paintings by the Tenth Lord (Karmapa). Whether it is in their 
color or drawing, painters (spi[r] dzin “brush holders”) here these days must 


be humbled by it. 


This continued awareness and imitation of the Karmapza’s style in the court of the Ninth Situ 
at Palpung Monastery is especially interesting as he was the teacher of Jamgén Kongtril 
(Jam mgon Kong sprul; 1813-1899), who gave Chéying Dorjé such a prominent place in 
the history of Tibetan painting. Images made by the Tenth Karmapa were also interred in 
the reliquary stupa of the Twelfth Karmapa Jangchup Dorjé (1703-1732), who was also 
from the Dergé area and part of an earlier generation of this same circle, including a thangka 


of Cakrasamvara.°°” 
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FIG. 71, DETAIL 


‘The Arhat Genre 

The overwhelming majority of paintings so far identified as being in the style of Choying 
Dorjé, fifty out of sixty-four that I am aware of, are arhats.*°* It is difficult to tell if this is 
representative of his overall production and his thematic and stylistic interests during his 
long painting career. An examination of textual descriptions of the Tenth Karmapa’s paint- 
ings, however, corroborate this extant visual evidence and shows that the Sixteen Arhats was 
in fact the most common theme recorded. For example, in surveying the excised biography 
by Situ Panchen and Belo, which contains the greatest detail about the Karmapa’s artistic 
production, arhats are by far the most common painting theme mentioned: some twenty- 
seven times, roughly twice as many as the next most common theme of Avalokitesvara with 
fourteen. The Karmapa self-identifies with both these subjects, and is considered an emana- 
tion of Avalokitesvara.°” 

While the Sixteen Arhats was a prominent theme throughout his painting career, more 
than half (about seventeen of twenty-seven paintings) were produced during the twenty- 
five-year period from 1647 to 1673 when he lived in the kingdom of Lijiang, suggesting 
that he became increasingly interested in this theme and the styles associated with it during 
his stay there in exile. Beyond the Tenth Karmapa’s self-identification with his subject mat- 
ter, it may have been the very nature of the arhat genre within the Tibetan tradition, being 
Chinese-derived and thus a rich vehicle of Chinese visual modes, that may have attracted 
the Karmapa to this genre and made it a convenient conduit through which to explore his 
artistic interests. Indeed, based on the body of works so far identified, his new style seems 
intimately linked with this genre. That the Tenth Karmapa’s arhat interest does not appear to 
be purely religious in nature is reinforced by the fact that such a production of arhats is not 
reflected in the sculpture he is recorded as making or in known sculptures in his style. 

As mentioned in the beginning of this discussion, the Sixteen Arhats was one of the 
earliest models the Tenth Karmapa copied and collected in his painting career. In 1629 he 
is recorded as composing the outlines and color for paintings of the Sixteen Arhats for the 
first time, and in a few instances some description is given of the individual paintings, such 
as Mahakarunika Surrounded by the Sixteen Elders and later in 1649 he copied a painting on 
silk of the Sixteen Elders (gas bcw’i si thang), which was known as “the One from the Inner 
Sanctum of Tsal” (Thal gTsang khang ma), of which the main figure Sakyamuni was [mod- 
eled after a statue] called the “Sumatran [Buddha]” (gSer gling ma).°° The Tenth Karmapa 
was already famous in his lifetime for the beauty of his depictions of this genre, as this 
theme was specifically requested: “In accord with [someone’s] having told him they needed 
paintings of the Sixteen Elders by his hand he gave them and thus, [the Karmapa] said that 
besides the shining of the colors (its beauty), they were not a good support for accumulat- 
ing longevity.”*"' (One is tempted to take this as a kind of indirect acknowledgment by the 
Karmapa that these paintings were made more for art’s sake, as opposed to a purely religious 


motivation.) 


EXPERIMENTING WITH OTHER (INK) STYLES 


Monochrome Ink 
Visual evidence suggests that the Tenth Karmapa experimented with other styles associ- 


ated with the arhat genre. None of these works are inscribed but appear to be related to 
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FIG. 7.1 (ABOVE LEFT) 

Arhat Nagasena 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 

Ink on silk 

38 x19 in. (15 x 7% cm) 

The Southern Alleghenies Museum 
of Art (92.062) 

(HAR 90513) 


FIG. 7.2 (ALSO FIG. 4.2) 
(ABOVE RIGHT) 

Arhat Nagasena with a dragon 
issuing out of a jar 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
r7th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 
(2387.6) 


the Tenth Karmapa through close correspondences in composition, brushwork, or figural 


style. Another incomplete set of arhat paintings (Figs. 7.1, 7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15) attributed to 
the Tenth Karmapa employs a completely different Chinese monochromatic ink style (shui 


mo hua 78) with a strong use of shading and ink wash. This set (or copies of it), split 
between the Southern Alleghenies Museum of Art (Fig. 7.1), the Brooklyn Museum (Fig. 
7.7), Palpung Monastery (Fig. 7.3, 7.5, 7.8-7.14), and the Rubin Museum of Art (Fig. 7.15) 
is attributed to Chéying Dorjé through an oral tradition maintained at Palpung,*’? where 
they are known as the Kyarama Arhats (gnas brtan skya ra ma).*3 While in style and brush- 
work there is nothing to immediately tie these paintings to Choying Dorjé, when one pairs 
specific paintings from this incomplete monochromatic set (e.g., Fig. 7.1) with the set of sev- 
enteen in the Lijiang Municipal Museum such as The Arhat Nagasena (Fig. 7.2); Figures 7.3 
and 7.4; as well as: Figures 7.8 and 4.9; Figures 7.9 and 4.10; Figures 7.10 and 4.11; Figures 
7.11 and 4.12, and so on, one sees that they are closely related, as many of the paintings are 
nearly identical in theme and composition, while a few borrow more loosely from figurative 
or landscape elements (compare Figs. 7.5 and 7.6; Fig. 7.7 and Fig. 4.7, etc.). 
Unfortunately, this set is incomplete, and so several paintings, including the central 
painting of Sakyamuni—one of the most telltale paintings in these sets (the equivalent of 
Fig. 4.1)— seems to be missing.*"* The rest of this monochromatic ink set, where I was 


unable to obtain photographs of the corresponding paintings from the Lijiang Municipal 
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Museum, all have equivalent compositions in the Lijiang uninscribed set of seventeen paint- 
ings (Figs. 7.12-7.15). 

With compositionally identical paintings such as these, one is tempted to say that both 
works follow a commonly used model, especially in religious works in which certain char- 
acteristics or appearances may be tied to iconographic or narrative/scriptural content. This is 
especially true of the famous Yerpa Rabama set, which has been copied by many prominent 
Tibetan artists since the twelfth century, including the founders of the Menthang and Gardri 
painting schools, Menla Dondrup (fifteenth century) and Namkha Tashi (sixteenth century). 
However, many unusual aspects of these two sets such as the emphasis on feeding animals, the 
predominance of birds, and other whimsical touches (Fig. 7.8) are atypical in both the Tibetan 
and Chinese conventions and more consistent with the Tenth Karmapa’s own visual idiom, 
suggesting that both sets may have been based on original Chéying Dorjé compositions. 

Certain visual clues such as the enlargement, dispersal, and schematicisation of the 
pattern of flocking birds in this monochromatic ink painting (Fig. 7.5) suggest that it may 
be a later copy of an earlier Chéying Dorjé work (Fig. 7.6). In other words, the monochro- 
matic bird composition (Fig. 7.5) could be derived from a related painting in the Lijiang 
Municipal Museum (Fig. 7.6), and not the other way around. The reversal of the pattern of 
birds (Fig. 7.5) also suggests that there is at least one intervening stage between an “original” 


and the copy. Possible mechanisms for the reversal of the image are through the mediums of 
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FIG. 7.3 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Arhat with monkeys stealing 


mushrooms 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51867) 


FIG 7.4 (ALSO FIG. 4.4) 
(ABOVE RIGHT) 

Arhat with monkeys stealing 
mushrooms 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan Province, China; 
17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20% in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum 
(2387.1) 


FIG. 7.5 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Arhat with flock of birds 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51864) 


FIG. 7.6 (ALSO FIG. 4.5) 
(ABOVE RIGHT) 

Arhat with flock of birds 

(From a set of seventeen paintings) 
Lijiang, Yunnan, 17th century 

Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
2387.9) 


tracing or woodblock printing. The set of seventeen polychromatic paintings in the Lijiang 


Municipal Museum is said to have been given to Zhiyunsi in Lijiang by the Situ incarnation 
of Palpung Monastery. Therefore, if both sets were in the same location, the monochromatic 
ink set could have easily been made from the former." 

One clue to the Tenth Karmapa’s involvement with ink painting can be found in sev- 
eral instances in his biographies. In the Water Snake Year (1653) “he had [his student the 
Seventh Shamar] Yeshé Nyingpo (1631-1694) using heavy ink [wash?] (snag nog) [copy/ 
trace] a sketch or outline (skya ris) of the painting on silk (si chang) of the sixteen arhats 
[called] Drakthokma (Brag thog ma) made by the lord [Karmapa] himself.” Notice the 
word used here to describe these paintings is “sketch” or “outline” (skya ris), and the use of 
heavy ink also suggests monochromatic ink wash, and even implies specific brush techniques. 
‘The first reference to this set, found in 1651, identifies the origin of this image, when the 
Tenth Karmapa is recorded as painting from memory (hugs thog nas) “that one with the cen- 
tral [figure] Buddha Sakyamuni surrounded by the Sixteen Arhats known as ‘Drakthokma,’ 
the painting(s) on silk (si thang) of Gangkar Chédé (gGangs [d]kar chos sde).”*7 Gangkar 
Chédé is a Kagyii monastery in the mountains outside Dartsedo (Dar rtse mdo), in far east- 
ern Kham.‘ The Karmapa passed through Dartsedo during his clandestine trip to meet the 
new Shamar incarnation in 1651. Dartsedo is the traditional eastern border between Tibetan 
and Chinese cultural areas. It is a center of trade between the two communities and a natural 
setting for the Karmapa to have access to a compelling model in such a striking Chinese 


style four years into his exile in the Chinese borderlands. Perhaps this is based on one of 
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the Karmapa’s copies of the Drakthokma 
Arhats, which Jackson translates as “Arhats 
atop Rocks,” an apt description of this set, 
where all of the arhats are depicted promi- 
nently perched on craggy rocks (Figs. 7.1, 
7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15), as well as the Lijiang set 
of seventeen paintings that it resembles (Figs. 
4.1-4.5, 4.7-4.14), most dramatically seen 
in Fig 4.13. (For a discussion of this term 
“Drakthokma” (Brag thog ma) see Jackson’s 
essay in chapter 10, p. 286.) 

Based on the textual and visual evi- 
dence available it would seem that both of 
these sets are based on paintings that the 
Tenth Karmapa made, which may in turn 
be copies of the famous Drakthokma Arhats 
(Arhats atop Rocks) set. It is also possible that 
these paintings are related to the set of Yerpa 
Rabama arhats that Choying Dorjé copied, 
which were later kept at Tsurphu Monastery, 
a set which Kathok Situ tied to this region of 
Kham by describing them as “the old thang- 
kas of Dergé Génchen’ (see p. 72). It is quite 
possible that the Karmapa made multiple 
versions based on this set, some in mono- 
chrome and others in polychrome. Evidence 
that these paintings were copied is found 
in multiple monochromatic versions of the 
same compositions from this set preserved at 
Palpung Monastery. 

The figural style of these works is unlike 
the paintings considered so far, and they make 
an interesting comparison to /wohan (arhat) 
paintings by roughly contemporary late Ming 
to early Qing painters like Ding Yunpeng J" 
Zils (15472-1628) (Figs. 7.16 and 7.17), the 
greatest painter of arhats among Chinese fig- 


ure painters of this period.”? The landscapes 
in these attributed works are punctuated with 
wet dots of ink (cum) and are reminiscent of the landscapes in Ding Yunpeng’s handscroll FIG. 77 


Eighteen Lohan (luohan) in the National Palace Museum, Taipei (Fig. 7.16). If these attrib- The Athat Pipdola 
Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
uted paintings are indeed by the Tenth Karmapa, then perhaps it is through painters such as__Ink on silk 
: : ; a F . 37 2x 19 in. (95.3 x 7 4 cm) 
Ding Yunpeng that he had access to past models. Ding Yunpeng’s eclectic interest in culling Brooklyn Museum 


from and transforming past styles is reflected in his renedering of figures that looked back to a. 
Private collection 


Song styles.°° The figural composition and spare landscape of Ding Yunpeng’s Five Lohan 
(1579) in the Shanghai Museum (Fig. 7.17), in particular, seem to look back to traditions of 
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FIG. 7.8 


Arhat wearing a rosary on his head 
Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51868) 
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FIG. 79 

Arhat with painted fan 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51865) 


FIG. 710 

Arhat with jar 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51862) 


FIG. 7.11 


Arhat grooming his eyebrows 
Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51869) 
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FIG. 712 FIG. 713 

Arhat burning incense Arhat seated counting rosary beads, 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? monk holding flower 

Dimensions unknown Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 

Palpung Monastery Collection Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Shechen Palpung Monastery Collection 

Archives (HAR 51870) Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51866) 
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FIG. 714 

Arhat seated leg up counting rosary 
beads with a pile of cats 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery Collection 
Photograph courtesy of Shechen 
Archives (HAR 51861) 


FIG. 7.15 

The Arhat Panthaka 

Tibet; 17th or 18th century? 
Ink on silk 

36 %x 19 in. (92.7 x 48.3 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2001.5.2 (HAR 65016) 
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FIG. 7.16 

Eighteen Luohan, detail 

Ding Yunpeng (15477-1628) 
China; (ca. 1579-1580s) 
Handscroll; ink on paper 

11 %X 73 in. (28.9 x 185.4 cm) 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, 
Republic of China 

Literature: Kent 2004, fig. 9. 


FIG. 7.17 

Five Luohan 

Ding Yunpeng (15477-1628) 
China; dated 1579 

Hanging scroll; ink on paper 
Dimensions unknown 
Shanghai Museum 
Literature: Kent 2004, fig. 7. 


the Southern Song that flourished in Ningbo, much like the Tenth Karmapa’s 1660 set, and 
further suggests that the Karmapa may have known these much earlier models through later 
archaizing copies and other visual references.°" 

Another simultaneous tradition at Palpung attributes this monochromatic set to Situ 
Panchen. For instance, the Palpung scholar Karma Gyaltsen (Karma rGyal mtshan) includes 
these Kyarama arhat paintings in his list of works by 
Situ Panchen, and this view is held by monks at the 
monastery as well.“* Tashi Tsering has also recored 
this attribution to Situ, but rejects it citing two pas- 
sages from Situ’s autobiography that record that in 
1756, Chinese paintings of the arhats were sent to 
Dergé, and later in 1771, paintings done in outline 
(skya ris) of the arhats in seven paintings were offered 
to him.“ The problem with this textual evidence is 
twofold: in general, it is difficult to attribute these 
entries with this specific set of arhat paintings, and in 
particular, the Kyarama arhat paintings are of single 
figures, which means it would be a set of seventeen, 
twenty-one, or possibly twenty-three paintings, not 
seven as in this quotation (which would entail three 
arhats to a painting). Tashi Tsering also provides an 


alternative oral tradition supporting his assertion, 


which he says is popular with the older monks of 
Palpung: that these paintings were offered to Situ 
Panchen by Chinese devotees.**+ However, one must be careful here: just because the paint- 
ings are in a Chinese style does not discount the possibility of a Tibetan painter, especially 
when Chéying Dorjé and Situ Panchen are involved. The very close similarities of this mono- 
chromatic set to the Lijiang set of seventeen paintings makes such a coincidence unlikely, 
and it is possible that what survives are copies that Situ commissioned in the eighteenth 


century based on Chéying Dorjé’s paintings or products of his workshop. 


“Writing One’s Ideas” 
A fourth incomplete set of ten uninscribed paintings on paper (Figs. 7.18-7.27), which were 
once owned by Thangla Tsewang (and may indeed be the Chéying Dorjé arhat paintings 


he mentions in his writings), is in a very different Chinese monochromatic painting style, 
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but, nonetheless, the paintings resonate with the Tenth Karmapa’s general figural style and 


brushwork, and the distinctive face and hands found in these works are especially in keep- 
ing with the Tenth Karmapa’s idiom. The short, quick lines used in defining the hands 
and ears of the arhat sewing are also characteristic of Chéying Dorjé’s brushwork (note the 
signature handling of the thumb in Fig. 7.19). This set suggests that the Tenth Karmapa 
was conversant in several Chinese painting styles. The paintings are on an intimate scale, 
measuring only 14 % in. high x 11 % in. wide (37 x 30cm). They are done in a largely mono- 
chromatic, free-expressive brush known in Chinese as xieyi #33, “writing [one’s] ideas,” 
which is deeply rooted in the principles of Chinese calligraphy, as the term implies. Look, for 
instance, at the wonderful quality of line in the brushwork of the arhat’s robe in Figure 7.20. 
One might associate this kind of depiction of arhats more with Chinese Chan painters, who 
made liberal use of these artistic conventions, than with a Tibetan tu/ku (sprul sku). Compare, 


for instance, an ink painting of a single arhat sewing by a near contemporary of the Tenth 


Karmapa, Zhang Hong 32% (1577-after 1668) dated by inscription to 1638, about ten years 
before the beginning of the Karmapa’s exile (Fig. 7.28).5 This painting is also dependant on 
expressive, almost calligraphic brushwork, with a sparing use of colored washes. Note also 
the amusing detail of the monkey playing with thread in the bottom-right corner. 

For some of the works in this set (Fig. 7.21) the Karmapa seems to be working from a 
different Chinese figural model, those of one of the most widely copied arhats in Chinese his- 
tory, the aforementioned Guanxiu’s Sixteen Luohan in Shengyin Monastery, which date from 
the late ninth to the early tenth century, and were widely circulating in copies and woodblock 
prints by the seventeenth century. The copying of Guanxiu’s arhats in China quickly became 
as canonical as copying the Heart Sitra.°** Visual evidence of a tenth-century model imme- 
diately brings to mind the Yerpa Rabama arhat paintings, the personal meditative support of 
the tenth-century figure Lumé, which are known as the oldest paintings on silk in Tibet. It 
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FIG. 718 (LEFT) 

Arhat in a cave 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 %in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.19 (ABOVE) 

Arhat sewing 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 % in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.20 (ABOVE) 
Arhat with waterfall 


Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 &% in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.21 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Arhat on a rock 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 % in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.22 (RIGHT) 

Arhat with whisk and rosary 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14. %x 11 &% in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 
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FIG. 7.23 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Arhat with pheasants 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 Hin. (37x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.24 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Arhat holding a rosary, with a 
kneeling deer 

Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 


14 %x 11 Hin. (37x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.25 (LEFT) 

Arhat holding a staff and pearl 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 7% in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.26 (ABOVE) 

Arhat holding a fly-whisk 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 % in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.27 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Arhat praying before incense 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ink and color on paper flecked 
with gold 

14 %x 11 % in. (37 x 30 cm) 
Private collection, Tibet 


FIG. 7.28 (RIGHT) 

Lohan mending a cassock 

Zhang Hong (1577- after 1668) 
China; dated 1638 

Ink and colors on paper 

38 % x 81.3 in. (98 x 32 cm) 
Literature: Luohan hua, fig. 19, p. 42. 
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may be that this is one of the versions that the Karmapa 
painted of this set discussed previously. Some figures, such 
as the round form of the arhat sitting on a rock holding a 
scroll (Fig. 7.21), also closely resonate with Wu Bin’s 5 
M% painting of Panthaka (Fig. 7.29) after Guanxiu. This 
suggests that the Karmapa may have known Guanxiu’s 
set through later copies, like those of his near contempo- 
rary Wu Bin (active ca. 1583-1625), who was himself a 
prominent painter of /wohan (arhats) and one of the most 
influential reinterpreters of the exaggerated and grotesque 
iconographic conventions of these saints in the late Ming, 
who did not make literal copies but rather acknowledged 
Guanxiu’s “brush idea” (diyi 32) as the inspiration for his 
own works.°7 

This set of ten small paintings is also on paper, the 
medium of Chinese-literati artists, a ground extremely rare 
in Tibetan painting. While the Karmapa was not known 
to paint with ink on paper, the aforementioned passage in 
which he had his student the Seventh Shamar use ink to 
paint one of his compositions of the Sixteen Arhats cer- 
tainly implies that he was both familiar with and employed 
this medium in painting.*** (Mengele translates this as “ink 
and paper” and that would provide even more direct evi- 


dence of the Karmapa’s involvement with ink painting, and 


could even describe this set (Figs. 7.18-7.27).°° While Wu 
Bin’s working on paper may not in itself have been charged 
with meaning, as most Chinese paintings were on paper by 
the seventeenth century, the Tenth Karmapa’s switching to 
paper does seem significant, as he is known to have painted 
almost exclusively on silk and appears to have been aware 
of, and made use of, these Chinese cultural and aesthetic 
conventions in his own employment of this ground. Still, 
it is difficult to say for certain if this was the Karmapa’s 
intention, as we do not know the original purpose of these 
paintings. For instance, they could have been intended to 
serve as sketches or models for larger works on silk, which is 
an expensive ground. However, the gold flecks in the paper 
suggest that this ground was also a luxury item and that 
the paintings were intended as stand-alone works.*s° This 
set implies that the Tenth Karmapa studied and explored 
various professional and literati forms of Chinese painting 


in his own diverse artistic career. 


Paintings and Their Uses 
Biographical sources also give us an insight to why, or for what occasions, Chéying Dorjé 
made these arhat paintings and how they were used. As we have seen from an investigation 
of the circumstances surrounding the 1660 set of the Sixteen Arhats, this was a common 
New Year’s gift, of which there are many examples.*3' Another reason for painting arhats 
was the deaths of his teachers: in 1630, the death of his root guru the Sixth Shamar*? and 
the death of the Third Pawo: “For that lord’s own commemoration offerings (dgongs rdzogs) 
the Karmapa made sculptures (‘ur sku)°33 such as Mahakarunika, Hayagriva, Mafijusri, and 
Vajrapani and painting(s) on silk of the noble (arya) Sixteen Elders painted by his own 
hand.”*3+ And again in 1658, the Fifth Gyaltsap Drakpa Chokying (rGyal tshab Grags pa 
mchog dbyings, 1617-1658) died and “because of that the Karmapa made a thangka (zhal 
thang) of Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Elders painted by his own hand as a commemoration 
offering (dgongs rdzogs).”°35 

A third context was rewarding the faithful with images. For instance, in the New Year 
of 1637: “To those who promised to go into retreat as hermits he gave each an image (sku) of 
Milarepa and to those who promised to intone the six syllable mantra he gave each a paint- 


ing of Avalokitesvara painted by him.” Around 1637-1640: 


He established the faithful in virtuous action (set them on the path of good 
conduct), no matter whom, those who excelled in paying homage such as pros- 
trations and circumambulations to the Two Lord Buddhas (jo shaka rnams 
g-nyis—the two statues of Sakyamuni in Lhasa: one in the Jokhang Temple 
and the other in Ramoche Temple). Occasionally, he would make ¢hangkas of 
the noble Sixteen Elders painted by his own hand and rough sketches/propor- 
tions (pra bzo) for newly made images of the two Lord Buddhas.‘ 
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FIG. 7.29 

Luohan no.12, Panthaka 

Wu Bin (active ca. 1583-1625) 
China; early 17th century 

Ink and colors on paper 
Dimensions unknown 
National Museum, Taipei 
Literature: Berger 2003, fig. 42, 


P- 137. 


We also see these paintings of arhats serving in a ritual context as witnesses: around 1629 to 
1632 “there before thangka(s) of the Sixteen Elders he accepted posadha confessions (gso shy- 
ong) and recited the 30 so thar pa’i mdo’ Pratimoksa Satra.”®3* Then in 1646, “having displayed 
the zhangka of the Sixteen Elders [called “Yerpa] Rabama” (gnas bcu ra ba ma),°° he began 
the fifteen day Great Prayer Festival.”*4° 

Moving beyond the arhat genre, as previously seen with the use of a Marici painting 
against the marauding Chinese army of Li Zicheng, at other times he painted to directly 


affect the environment around him. In 1657: 


He painted a thangka by his own hand wherein the goddess Parnashavari 
(Logyénma) was [depicted] trampling on top of sickness-causing demons 
(nad bdag) lying face-down, while directing his concentration on an acute epi- 


demic, which had arisen there (in Lijiang), suddenly that sickness stopped.°# 


While this is a hagiography, and should be taken in that light, it does reveal the efficacy that 
Choying Dorjé’s images were believed to carry. In another instance a year later (1658), in 
order to remove obstacles for his personal attendant, he painted images of Amitayus, Tara, 
and Avalokitesvara.° 

Another common use for images was gift exchange: “Because the Yolmo incarnation 
offered Kashmiri bronzes of the Buddha (ston pa’i sku) the Karmapa was delighted and gave 


extensive gifts of images (sku skyos) [in return].”3 Shortly afterward: 


Then he went to Yardrok Karmoling (Yar ’brog dkar mo gling) Temple. 
‘The image of the Buddha Sakyamuni (Thub dbang “Lord of Sages”, the 
Munindra), the inner support of Nakartsé (sNa dkar rtse) [Monastery],°** 
known as “The Subduer of Mara” (bDud ‘dul ma), [decorated] with lesser 
gods and goddesses and the legions of Kama God of Desire (dod /ha) 
making offerings/worshiping, fashioned from ivory, owned by Nagarjuna, 
because this one was offered into his hands, he gave extensive reciprocating 
gifts.”°*5 Not long afterward the Karmapa made a likeness (‘dra cog) of that 
one made from ivory “The Subduer of Mara” (Thub pa bDud dul ma).°*° 


Other themes recorded in a variety of textual sources, such as his various biographies and 
descriptive catalogs (dkar chag) of major Kagyii monasteries like Tsurphu and Palpung, reveal 
a wide range of topics such as: The Eight Great Bodhisattvas (discussed below), the Buddhas 
of the Three Times, as well as narrative painting sets like the Biographical Paintings of Eight 
Successive Karmapa Incarnations,**’ jataka tales, and the aforementioned Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha (Figs. 5.1-5.9). 


Relationship between Painting and Sculpture 

As mentioned previously, the Tenth Karmapa was fond of making painted copies of stat- 
ues. For instance, around 1629 to1632: “He went to Kyirong (sKyid grong) and saw [the 
sandalwood statue] Phakpa Wati ('Phags pa wa ti). He painted/drew a copy (dra /en) of 
the image.”*** We know this is a sculpture he sketched as Wati Sangpo is a famous san- 
dalwood image of Avalokitesvara in the form of Khasarpani, one of the chief images of 


Mangyul Kyidrong (Mang yul skyid grong). Then again in about 1637: “He went to Buchu 
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[Chapel]. He made prostrations and offerings to an image of Mahakarunika, 
and painted a copy of that excellent image (sku de yi dra legs phyag ris gnang).°* 
Buchu Chapel is in Kongpo, one of twelve temples built during the reign of 
the first Tibetan emperor, Songtsen Gampo (r. 617—650).°5° Thus the Karmapa 
is recorded here as copying an image that apears to be associated with the 
Tibetan Imperial period. 

We also know that in certain cases the Karmapa even based his painted 
forms on sculpture, especially for the figure of the Buddha: (in 1649) “Then he 
went to Gyalthang, and at Khangsar Monastery (Khang sar dgon) he made his 
summer retreat (dbyar gnas). There he painted [copies of] the Sixteen Arhats 
on silk (gnas bew’i si thang), which was known as “the one from the inner sanc- 
tum of Tsal” (Tshal gTsang khang ma), the main [figure] was modeled after 
the Sumatran Buddha (thub pa gser gling ma)”.°s' This Sumatran Buddha is 
a famous sculpture of the Buddha once the personal image of Atisa that came 
from Sumatra. Choying Dorjé had first seen this sculpture in around1636 at 
Tsethang (rTses thang) Monastery, Central Tibet (U), and it is known to have 
served as an important model (p/yi mo) for the Tenth Karmapa’s subsequent 
images of the Buddha.** (For more on this famous “Buddha Image from 
Sumatra” see Jackson's essay in chapter 10, p. 282.) 

One startling characteristic common to many of his paintings, while not 
common to either the Tibetan or Chinese traditions, is the sculptural handling of green in 
various shades to suggest volume, especially in the thrones of the Buddha; see for instance, 
the central images of the 1660 set (Fig. 3.1), the Lijiang set of seventeen arhat paintings (Fig. 
4.1), the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha (Fig. 5.8), as well as the Bordier Sakyamuni (Fig. 0.1). 
This three-dimensional approach in pigment to these iconic images may stem in part from 
the fact that he was also a prolific sculptor.°s3 

While the focus of this chapter is on painting, given these potential artistic relation- 
ships, it might be useful to briefly touch on the figural style of the Tenth Karmapa’s three- 
dimensional images (to be discussed in greater detail in chapter 8 by Ian Alsop) as they 
relate to painting. The backing to the elaborate throne in the central painting of the set of 
seventeen in Lijiang makes an interesting comparison to the backing of brass statues (Fig. 
7.30) of Green Tara in the Rubin Museum of Art and an Avalokitesvara in the Potala Palace 
Collection (Fig. 8.30), both attributed to Chéying Dorjé. The birds in the foliage above the 
central figures are in the same arrangement as in Buddha Sakyamuni from the set of seven- 
teen in Lijiang (Fig. 7.31). These charming details are not drawn from scriptural sources, but 
are entirely personal additions made by the artist. The leaf in the cow’s mouth and the tiny 
animal head peeking out at bottom left of the throne of the Avalokitesvara statue also seem 
in keeping with the Tenth Karmapa’s visual idiom.°*+ 

A slender ivory statue of Padmapani Lokesvara (Fig. 7.32) in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art in the style of the Tenth Karmapa has also been attributed to Chéying Dorjé by 
von Schroeder. Flanking the Buddha image, there is a pair of small birds in the bodhisat- 
tva’s hair (Fig. 7.32a), a detail unknown to his iconography but consistent with the content of 
the Karmapa’s paintings (such as Fig. 5.1a, p. 168), which seems to confirm this as Chéying 
Dorjé’s handiwork.*ss The head is long and the face fleshy, with small, thick lips, resonating 
well with the shapes of the heads and budlike lips in the Karmapa’s paintings. Even the care- 
ful definition of the nails of the fingers and toes closely parallels details in his paintings. The 
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FIG. 7.30, DETAIL OF FIG. 8.35 
(TOP) 
Throne back of Green Tara 


Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Brass with pigments 

Height: 7.80 in. (19.8 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2005.16.3 (HAR 65425) 


FIG. 7.31, DETAIL OF FIG. 4.1 
(ABOVE) 

Throne back 

Buddha Sakyamuni from the set of 


seventeen in Lijiang 


figural style of this Avalokitesvara ivory also resembles that 


of the Tenth Karmapa’s paintings, with an elongated head 
and tiny, pursed lips.°s° While the figural forms are largely 
inspired by the arts of Kashmir, the faces on these sculptures, 
in particular, seem to be drawing on Chinese models, thus 
his sculptures are also a mixture of stylistic sources in both 
time and place. Comparative studies by von Schroeder have 
strongly linked Choying Dorjé’s sculptures to ancient mod- 
els of the Tibetan imperial Yarlung dynasty of the seventh to 
ninth century, calling his style the “Tibetan imperial revival 
school,” as the Tenth Karmapa was known to copy famous 
images throughout his career. Interestingly, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art identifies this object as “China, Southwest, 
Yunnan, Nan-chao (Nanzhao) Kingdom, circa roth cen- 
tury,” also perceiving a link with early “Chinese” models, and 
more specifically, the place where the Tenth Karmapa spent 
a third of his life.°s7 It is possible that this and another simi- 
lar ivory (Fig. 8.24) are the pair of Avalokitesvara images 
that the Karmapa is recorded to have carved from ivory in 
1658 in the king of Lijiang’s Lekdo Castle in the village of 
Kholtsé, Gyalthang. 

I wonder if one might apply this observation of look- 
ing to imperial-period models for Chéying Dorjé’s distinc- 
tive approach to the faces in his paintings and sculpture, 


especially the fleshy faces and tiny red-bud lips which are 
unlike standard Tibetan iconic images, but resonate well with Chinese figure painting especially 
associated with the Tang dynasty (618-906). In this example of studies of Tang heads from a 
copybook by an exact contemporary of Choying Dorjé, Gu Jianlong (1606-1684) (Fig. 7.33), 
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we see what exemplified Tang-period figures to later painters—note the 
corresponding tiny pouty lips floating in fleshy faces, thick plaits of hair, 
and even pale malachite-green ornaments.°s* What is important here are 
later perceptions of these classical Chinese styles, as most Tang painting 
would only be known in the mid-seventeenth century through later cop- 
ies. That the Tenth Karmapa established an interest in seeking out a wide 
range of early (even archaic) artistic styles, whether they be painting, 
sculpture, or literature, makes this suggestion plausible.*s° This is espe- 
cially viable considering that the Tang figural model continued to have a 
lasting effect on later Chinese Buddhist art, and also carried great weight 
in Chinese painting more broadly as a venerable archaistic cultural refer- 
ence to an ideal past, to a cultural golden age, a pathos that resonates well 
with Chéying Dorjé’s greater oeuvre. 

An interesting question in exploring the relationship between his two- and three- 
dimensional productions is, do we see this same impulse to look to Chinese models, so prev- 
alent in his paintings, expressed in sculpture as well? An inscribed gilt-copper sculpture now 
in the Palace Museum, Beijing, Avalokitesvara holding willow branch (Fig. 7.34), suggests 
that the Tenth Karmapa may have also been interested in copying early Chinese sculptural 
models as well.*®° The sculpture is relatively small, in keeping with many of his statues, being 
6 % in. (15.5 cm) tall. It is inscribed along the back of the figure with the Tibetan inscrip- 
tion “Made by the hand of the venerable Choying Dorjé.”°' The formulaic phrasing of the 
inscription follows other inscribed sculptures exactly, and the honorific language makes it 
clear that it could not have been written by the Karmapa himself, but is instead an attribu- 
tion by someone else. One unusual feature of this work is that it is inscribed across the back 
of the figure itself, and not along the base as is more common with other inscribed sculp- 
tures. The handwriting of the inscription is somewhat sloppy, which is likely due in part to 
the uneven surface. This work was accessioned by the Palace Museum in 1958, which makes 
it unlikely that the inscription is recent. One can also see that the gilding was added after 
the inscription. 

What is especially interesting about this particular form of Avalokitesvara is that 
iconographically and stylistically this piece does not resemble contemporary (seventeenth- 
century), Chinese sculptural norms for this deity, but rather it follows more closely the early 
Chinese Guanyin images of the late Sui (581-618) and early Tang (618-906) dynasties. 
Another example dated by Chinese inscription to 583 (Fig. 7.35) makes his antique visual 
model clear.* After the Tang dynasty, this figural model disappeared among the Chinese, 
and only continued in Yunnan during the Nanzhao Pai (649-902) and Dali kingdoms 
(937-1253). Examples of this type are found in two famous stupas from the Dali period 
excavated in Yunnan at Chongshengsi and Hongshengsi Monasteries. Thus by the sev- 
enteenth century this would have been considered an archaic form by Chinese standards. 
Furthermore, according to the head of the sculpture department at the Palace Museum, 
Hu Guozhang, the material that this red-copper sculpture is made of also precludes the 
possibility of its dating to the Dali period and is more consistent with Qing period sculp- 
ture (1644-1911).°°} He goes on to say that this material is also consistent with the other 
inscribed sculptures in Lhasa, and that they all date to the seventeenth century. 

Another unusual feature is that the sculpture has silver-gilt eyes, a practice common 


to greater Kashmir (and Pala India), recorded to have been the Karmapa’s favored sculptural 
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FIG. 7.32 (ALSO FIG. 8.25) 
(OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Padmapanni Lokeévara 
Attributed to Chéying Dorjé 
Tibet; 17th century 

Ivory 

Height: 11 7/16 in. (29.2 cm) 

© The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Sundry Purchase Fund 1968.280 


FIG. 7.32, DETAIL 


Padmapanni Lokegvara 


FIG. 7.33, DETAIL (ABOVE) 
Page from a book of sketches by 
Gu Jianlong (1606-1684) copying 
figure drawing attributed to vari- 
ous masters of the Tang dynasty 
(618-906) 

Series title: Sketches after the Old 
Masters (Mogu fenben) 

Album leaf, ink on paper 

14 %x11 % in. (36.8 x 29.2 cm) 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, MO (Purchase: Nelson 
Trust), 59-24/45 

Literature: Clunas 1997, fig. 106, 
p- 190. 


FIG. 7.34 (FRONT AND BACK) 
Avalokitesvara holding a willow 
branch 

Attributed by inscription to 
Chéying Dorje 

Tibet or China: 17th century 

Gilt copper 

Height: 6 % in. (15.5 cm) 

Palace Museum, Beijing (74895) 
Literature: Li Jingjie 1996, no. 
121, p. r1, 148; and Hu Guozhang 
2009. 


inspiration (Fig. 8.27) and followed in western Tibet, especially in the tenth to twelfth cen- 


tury but not practiced in China.*+ Also, the ornaments are done in relatively shallow relief 
compared to the thick modeling of other attributed works, and the face is not full or the lips 
thick, as is characteristic of his figures in both painting and sculpture. Of course, it could be 
that this inscription was added much later, but it is an unusual object to select for such a mis- 
identification or falsification, as it does not appear in the least bit Tibetan, let alone by such a 
distinctive artist. Perhaps rather the Karmapa cast a copy, possibly molded directly, of an old 
Chinese image that he came across during his travels or long exile in Yunnan. The low relief 
of the ornaments reinforces suspicion that this sculpture is a molded copy. The Karmapa 
clearly had a strong interest in Chinese models in painting, and this sculpture suggests that 
this impulse extended into his sculpture as well. This sculptural interest in Chinese models 


is not, however, part of the traditional Tibetan description of the Tenth Karmapa’s works, 
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which divides his sources by medium: Chinese 


for painting and Kashmiri for sculpture. 

It should be noted that the sacred 
works of the Tenth Karmapa were so revered 
by later generations of Tibetan artists that 
one finds that even his sculptures are copied 
into paintings, direct visual references that are 
very unusual in Tibetan art. In this painting 
(Fig. 7.36) of the Twelfth Karmapa Jangchup 
Dorjé (1703-1732), in the New (later) Gardri style of Situ Panchen (eighteenth century), 
the golden figure of Tara, occupying the highest position in the hierarchy of the painting 
at the top center, is based on a statue made by the Tenth Karmapa. The clues that point to 
this inspiration are: her completely gold color suggesting a gilt-bronze model (normally, this 
deity would be painted green when occupying this position); her double-lotus throne remi- 
niscent of Kashmiri bronzes, which the Karmapa often made use of; her unusual hair style; 
the shape of her ornaments; and the artichoke-like lotus she carries. 

It is also interesting to note that works of the Tenth Karmapa were interred in the 
Twelfth Karmapa’s burial stupa, and one wonders if this painting reflects some relation- 
ship perceived beyond the simple incarnation lineage. A close comparison can be made 
between this painted figure of Tara and a group of sculptures of her attributed to the Tenth 
Karmapa, including one in the Rubin Museum of Art (Fig. 8.35), discussed by Ian Alsop 
in chapter 8. It is not unusual to have copies of sculptures, especially famous images associ- 
ated with pilgrimage sites such as the buddha image at Bodhgaya or the Phakpa (Phags pa) 
Lokeévara. However, quoting a sculpture in a painting instead of the deity takes this visual 


referencing a step further, which one rarely sees. 
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FIG. 7.35 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Avalokitesvara holding a willow 
branch 


China; dated by Chinese inscription 
to 583 

Gilt bronze 

Height: 7% in. (18.5 cm) 

Palace Museum, Beijing 

Literature: Li Jingjie 1996, no. 116, 
pp. 12, 142-3. 


FIG. 7.36 

Twelfth Karmapa, Jangchup Dorjé 
(1703-1732) 

Tibet; 18th century 

Pigments on cotton 

25 4x17 V4 in. (65.4 x43.8 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2005.16.3 (HAR 783) 


During those times it is certain that many amazing signs occurred, such as 
beholding the faces of the divine chosen deities, but he did not say to anyone, 
‘It happened like this.” Nevertheless, since he created unprecedented images of 
Tira in the form of a human girl with an extremely passionate demeanor and of 
Avalokitesvara seated upon a cow and holding the stem of a lily, everyone pro- 
claimed that these were from having beheld their faces. 

—Biography of Choying Dorjé recounting events from around 


1629 to 1630, before Choying Dorjé was twenty-six. 


In Tibet there will be no one better than me in the arts of poetry and painting. I 
am a person who gladdens Avalokitesvara. I have come into this world to paint 
paintings. 


666 


—Biography of Choying Dorjé, when he was forty-nine. 


Yarlung Period or Tenth Karmapa? 

In Ulrich von Schroeder’s magnificent survey of metal sculpture in Tibet, Buddhist Sculptures 
in Tibet, he identified a group of ten sculptures as originating from the Yarlung kingdom 
of the seventh to eighth century, during the time of the Tibetan emperors who introduced 
Buddhism to Tibet.® Three of the images of this group are inscribed with attributions to the 
Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé, (1604-1674), but von Schroeder discounted these inscrip- 
tions as much later additions. 

It is my opinion that six of the ten sculptures von Schroeder included in the Yarlung 
group (Figs. 8.1—-6) in fact are the work—as the inscriptions on three of them attest—of the 
eccentric and brilliant seventeenth-century Tibetan high lama and artist, the Tenth Karmapa 
Choying Dorjé. I believe that two others of this group (Figs. 8.7 and 8.8) are either works of BY IAN ALSOP 
Choying Dorjé or perhaps copies of his work. The first part of this text gives the reasons for 
this opinion. °° 

In no way should my opinion be construed as an attack on the work of Ulrich von 
Schroeder, which I greatly admire. Without his masterful compendiums we would likely 
not even know of the existence of many of the sculptures in this group; indeed it was largely 
through his painstaking research in Tibet and elsewhere that Western scholars have become 
familiar with the complex and fascinating sculptural tradition of Chéying Dorjé. 


My primary reasons for advancing my opinion are fourfold. 


1. I believe the inscriptions on three of the sculptures in the first group of 
six should be taken at face value unless there are overwhelming reasons to 
dispute what they say. 


2. The unprecedented and enigmatic iconography of these sculptures is con- 


Y 


sonant with the work of an eclectic, ecclesiastically high-ranking artist who 


- 
+ 


bf! 


did not have to follow prescribed iconography but inconsonant with the 


beginning years of a religious art tradition based on another already estab- 


lished tradition. 


| 
i 
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FIG. 8.24, DETAIL 7 


FIG. 8.1 (UPPER LEFT) 

Male figure seated on a cow/ 
Avalokitesvara 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Copper with traces of gilding and 
pigments 

Height: 16 in. (40.5 cm) 
Jokhang/Tsug Lag khang, Inv. 

no. 893 

Inscription: re btsun chos dbyings 
rdo rjei phyag bzo byin rlabs can. ‘A 
spiritually charged [statue] made by 
the venerable Choying Dorje.” 
Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1995 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
pp. 750-753, pl. 174A-E; U. von 
Schroeder 2001, p. 814; and U. von 
Schroeder 2008, pp. 108-109, pl. 
30; and U. von Schroeder 2008, 
DVD, 108:30. °° 


FIG. 8.2 (UPPER RIGHT) 
Standing male figure 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Cast copper with traces of gilding 
and pigments 

Height: 5 % in. (14.3 cm) 
Inscription: rje btsun chos dbyings 
rdo rjei phyag bzo. ‘A work made by 
the venerable Choying Dorje.” 
Collection Heidi and Ulrich von 
Schroeder 

Literature: Sotheby’s Indian and 
Southeast Asian Art, New York, 
June17, 1993, lot 4 and U. von 
Schroeder 2001, p. 755, pls. 
175A-D. 7 


FIG. 8.3 (LOWER LEFT) 
Standing/crouching male figure 
with skull-head staff, perhaps Yama 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Copper alloy with pigments 
Height: 8 % in. (21.5 cm) 
Jokhang/Tsug Lhag khang, Inv. no. 
169[B] 

Inscription: rje btsun chos dbyings 
rdo rye (phyag bzo) byin rlabs can. 
(some damage to “phyag bzo”) ‘A 
spiritually charged [statue] made by 
the venerable Choying Dorje.” 
Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1995 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
pp. 756-757, pl. 176A-D; U. von 
Schroder 2008, pp. 110-111, pl. 
31B; and U. von Schroeder 2008, 
DVD, pl. 108:31B.°” 


FIG. 8.4 (LOWER RIGHT) 
Figure on a cow/ Avalokitesvara (?) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Copper with cold gold 

Height: 8 % in. (21.5 cm) 
Jokhang/Tsug Lhag khang, Inv. 
no. 31 

Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1995 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
pp. 766-67, p. 181A-D; U. von 
Schroeder 2008, pp. 110-111, pl. 
31A; and U. von Schroeder 2008, 
DVD, 108:31A. 


3. The strong resemblance between the enigmatic figures portrayed in these 
sculptures and similar figures in many of Chéying Dorjé’s paintings, his 
authorship of which are not in question. 

4. A differing interpretation of the apparent wear of the sculptures, which I 
believe can be partially explained from the peculiar circumstances of the 


Tenth Karmapa’s unusually active and peripatetic life. 


The Eight Sculptures 

‘The first four images, (Figs. 8.1-4), are cast in a high-copper content alloy: the first three of 
these are inscribed while the fourth is not. The next two images, (Figs. 8.5 and 8.6), are cast 
in silver. A second group of two, (Figs. 8.5 and 8.6), is cast in silver. The final two images, 
(Figs. 8.7 and 8.8) are also cast in copper, but are not inscribed. While I am fully convinced 
that the first six images (Figs. 8.1-6) are the work of Choying Dorjé, I am not so convinced 
of his authorship of these last two, though they are clearly in his style. 
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1. Inscriptions 


The first three images illustrated above (Figs. 8.1-8.3) are inscribed with nearly identical 
attributions to the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé 
rje btsun chos dbyings rdo rje% phyag bzo 
(a work made by the venerable Choying Dorjé) 


In addition, two of the inscriptions (Figs. 8.1 and 8.3) add the description of the image as 
byin rlabs rcan (spiritually charged). 
ye btsun chos dbyings rdo rje% phyag bzo byin rlabs can. 
(a spiritually charged [statue] made by the venerable Choying Dorjé) 


Three other sculptures have recently come to my attention with very similar inscriptions 
(Figs. 8.9-8.11). 
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FIG. 8.5 (LEFT) 

Figure on a cow/Avalokitesvara 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Cast silver 

Height: 7 % in. (20 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Inv. 
no. 256 

Literature: T:Gyaltsan, ed.,The 
Potala — Holy Palace in the Snow 
Land 1996, p. 81; and U. von 
Schroeder 2001, pp. 764-765, 
pl. 180A-D. 


FIG. 8.6 (RIGHT) 

Goddess/ Sarasvati 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Cast silver 

Height: 7 in. (17.8 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Inv. no. 
255 

Literature: T:Gyaltsan, ed.,The 
Potala — Holy Palace in the Snow 
Land1996, p.81; Weldon 2000, Fig. 
28, p. 56; and U. von Schroeder 
2001, pp.762-763, pl. 179A-D. 


FIG. 8.7 (LEFT) 

Standing male figure (Hayagriva?) 
Work of Choying Dorjé (1604- 
1674) or of his atelier, or a later 
copy 

Tibet; 17" century or later 
Copper with cold gold and 
pigments 

Height: 8 % in. (20.5 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Li ma lha 
khang, Inv. no. 898 

Literature: Shengfang Lianhua, 
Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, Beijing, 
2009, p. 35; and U.von Schroeder 
2001, pp. 758-759, pl. 177A-D. °* 


FIG. 8.8 (RIGHT) 

Seated goddess 

Work of Choying Dorjé (1604- 
1674) or of his atelier, or a later 
copy 

Tibet; 17" century or later 

sMin grol gling Monastery; central 
Tibet 

Copper with cold gold and 
pigments 

Height: 5 % in. (13 cm) 
Photograph courtesy of Honolulu 
Academy of Arts by Dasho Tobgye 
S. Dorji 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
pp-760-761, pl. 178A-C; and T. 
Bartholomew and J. Johnston, eds., 


2008, p. 147.77 


These last three sculptures are different in many respects from the group we are considering 
here, but their inscriptions are similar in their wording to the first three inscribed bronzes we 
have seen (Figs. 8.1-3). We will return to these last three sculptures later. 

It is worth noting that sculptures are not the only objects bearing inscriptions attrib- 
uting the object to the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé. At least three paintings are also 
inscribed with attributions to this artist; in two cases with wording similar to the inscriptions 
on these sculptures.°” 

Von Schroeder, in referring to one of the inscriptions found on Figs. 8.1, 8.2, and 
8.3, writes, “There can be absolutely no doubt that the inscription referring to the Tenth 
Karmapa Choying Dorjé (1604-1674) was added in the seventeenth century at the earli- 
est.”°” In this we are in full agreement of course. Where we disagree is in the actual date of 
manufacture of the sculptures themselves, which I believe were indeed made by the Tenth 
Karmapa, as the inscriptions attest. 

While my main reasons for believing they are the work of this prolific and eccentric 
artist are their unprecedented iconography, their extraordinary cohesiveness as a group, and 
their strong resemblance to other works by this artist, we should certainly also examine the 
issue of the inscriptions themselves. 

In von Schroeder’s discussion of the genuineness of the attribution to Choying Dorjé 
in these inscriptions, he asks the question his theory so clearly begs, and ventures a possible 
answer, “The crucial question is: who added the inscriptions to these Yarlung copper statues? 
Perhaps someone who was familiar with Choying Dorjé’s distinctive work mistakenly added 
the inscriptions to the ancient images because of their iconographic and stylistic similari- 
ties.”°° While this scenario may be the only reasonable one that can be ventured, I do not 
believe this is how these inscriptions came about. 

In my experience with inscriptions of works of art from the Himalayas, I have never 
run across an inscription that I felt was intended to inaccurately portray when or by whom 
the object was made, unless it was clearly a modern attempt to deceive the market as a fake.®*! 
There are occasions when the replacement for a destroyed or damaged object is inscribed 
with a copy of the inscription from the original object; however, this is invariably accompa- 
nied by an inscription describing the repair/replacement and reconsecration of the object. 

In considering these six inscriptions we should note that they are unusual in the 
Tibetan context in that they mention only who made the image, and no other information 
is given. Most Tibetan inscriptions on icons deal specifically with the circumstances of the 
consecration and dedication of the sacred image, describing details of who ordered the image 
to be made and for what purpose. As von Schroeder notes in his descriptions of Figures 
8.1-3, and 8.8 there is no evidence that any of them were ever consecrated in the standard 
Tibetan style by filling them with religious objects and sealing the bottom with a plate. In 
the more standard consecration inscriptions, it is rare—though not unknown—to have any 
information regarding the artist who made the object. And inscriptions as terse as the six we 
have encountered here are uncommon. 

If we accept that these inscriptions were added to the sculptures near the time when 
they were made by the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé, as I believe, then the question still 
arises: Who actually wrote the text of these inscriptions and engraved them, or caused them 
to be engraved, on the sculptures? Were these inscriptions added to the sculptures at the time 


they were made or at some later date? 
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The orthography of sev- 
eral of these six inscriptions is 
similar in many respects, which 
might lead us to speculate that 
several of the inscriptions may 
have been written/inscribed by 
the same hand. This is particu- 
larly true of the two standing 
bodhisattvas in Chinese style 
(Figs. 8.9 and 8.10). The word- 
ing of the inscriptions is remark- 
ably close for all six inscriptions, 
with a slight variation in the case 
of the silver Ninth Karmapa.*° 

Since they are not conse- 
cration inscriptions, they refer 
to no actual event other than 
the manufacture by Choying 
Dorjé. While it is my belief that 
they faithfully represent the fact 
that Choying Dorjé made the 
sculptures they adorn, even if we 
accept them as truthful, we can- 
not be certain how they came to 
be inscribed. Were they inscribed 
thus by the Karmapa himself or 
on his orders? Or were they per- 
haps inscribed on someone else’s instructions? Karl Debreczeny presents one inscribed paint- 
ing that he thinks may have been inscribed by the Karmapa himself because of the restrained 
and nonhonorific language. (Fig. 3.1a)°’ The inscriptions on the sculptures, however, bear hon- 
orific phrases, and in two cases refer to the sculptures as “spiritually charged” images, from 
which we might infer that the inscriptions were arranged by someone other than the Karmapa. 
Nevertheless, we cannot rule out that the Karmapa himself had them inscribed; if the Karmapa 
instructed someone to inscribe the images with an attribution to him as the artist, without 
specifying the wording, it would be natural for honorifics to be used.* 

I feel it is possible, perhaps even likely, that these inscriptions represent an attempt by 
someone—either the Karmapa or someone else, perhaps after his death—to inventory works 
by the Tenth Karmapa by adding these terse inscriptions. Like the equally terse inscriptions 
added to two other groups of Tibetan works of religious art, a group of sculptures inscribed 
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with the name Naga Raja and the group of Onpo Lama Rinpoche ¢hangkas,™ these inscrip- 
tions seem clearly an attempt to include these inscribed images in a specific group. 

Chéying Dorjé’s consciousness of style and quality is mentioned throughout his biog- 
raphies. Like many artists, he was also a collector of sorts. The Karmapa and his faithful 
companion Kiintu Sangpo had a large collection of statues when they were living in the later 
years of the Karmapa’s life in exile in Gyalthang in far eastern Tibet. In 1658 when he was 


fifty-four years old, he wrote of his life in exile and described two of his own creations: 
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FIG. 8.9 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Avalokitesvara 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17" century 

Gilt copper alloy 

Height: 6 % in. (6.2 cm) 

Private collection 

Inscription: rje btsun chos dbyings 
rdor’i phyag bzo. “A work made by 
the venerable Choying Dorje.”*° 


FIG. 8.10 

Avalokitesvara (also Fig. 7.34) 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17" century 

Gilt copper 

Height: 6 1/8 in. (15.5 cm) 
Beijing Palace Museum (74895) 
Inscription: rje btsun chos dbyings 
rdo rje’i phyag bzo. “A work made 
by the venerable Choying Dorje.” 
Literature: Beijing Palace Museum 
1996, p. 11; Jin Shen 2002 
“Chinese traces reflected on early 
Tibetan Statues,” in Essays on 

the International Conference on 
Tibetan Archeology and Art; and 
ed., Huo Wei, Chengdu: Sichuan 
Remin Chubanshe, 2004, pp. 230- 
244, Fig. 8. 


FIG. 8.11 

Ninth Karmapa 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Silver 

Height: 3 % in. (9 cm) 

C.C. Lin Collection, Taiwan 
Inscription: ka rma chos dbyings 
rdor’i phyag bzo. Ka rma pa dbang 
phyug rdor la na mo. “A work made 
by Karma Choying Dorje. Homage 
to the (ninth) Karmapa Wangchuk 


Dorje.” 


At that time, in the pure and remote 
forest of Mount Potala, not too far from 
the hermitage in which the Lord of the 
World (fig rten dbang phyug) [Tenth 
Karmapa] stayed in solitude, [there 
was] the very lovely dwelling place of 
Kun tu bzang po, a small house with 
several floors. It contained a Sugata 
[Buddha] statue, very beautifully con- 
structed, with many of the character- 
istic forms (kod pa) used by Kashmiri 
artisans. [The statue] was dressed in 
various silken clothes, fine, soft and 
light, with all the qualities of a god’s 
garment. | Kun tu bzang po’s house also 
contained] a statue of Avalokitegvara, 
a cubit (skyes bw'i khru gang ba), made 
from the white sandalwood of Mount 
Malaya. [These two images] were made 
by me, the trained artisan, the Leader of 
the World (fig rten rnam par dren pa), 


as an object of prostration. 


The Karmapa went on to describe the other 
contents of the shrine of his faithful servant- 


lama Ktintu Sangpo: 


Furthermore, [Kun tu bzang po’s shrine also contained] all kinds of gods 
from central Tibet, Nepal, and from eastern and western India—innumer- 
able objects of prostration for the people. [There were also] countless books 
from the vast collection of teachings of the Buddha and from the sections 
[on learning concerned with] biographical narratives and poetry. To all of 
these objects of prostration for the people and to the stupas that held the 
core of the relics, [we] the two Bodhisattvas [the Tenth Karmapa and Kiintu 
Sangpo] from time to time offered flowers, sprinkled oblation water, perme- 
ated [the holy objects] with sandalwood incense, and offered fruits and food 


with very delicious taste and excellent nutrition.”” 


This passage makes clear that the Karmapa and Kiintu Sangpo managed a large collection of 
sculptures from all over the Buddhist world, including objects made by the Karmapa himself. 
The earlier passage notes the Karmapa’s interest in, and devotion to, Kashmiri models in 
sculpture, which is clearly reflected in one stylistic theme prevalent among his own sculp- 
tures. These passages also emphasize the aesthetic principles that, for the Karmapa, went 
hand in hand with the religious importance of these “objects of prostration.” 

It is not surprising that an artist so attuned to these objects would desire to inven- 


tory those he made himself. If the inventory was not the Karmapa’s idea, one wonders if it 
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might not have been Kiintu Sangpo who was responsible for the inscriptions on the Tenth 
Karmapa sculptures. His devotion to the Karmapa is one of the overriding features of the 
biographies of Choying Dorjé, especially his autobiographies. Kintu Sangpo was clearly very 
much involved with recording the events of the Tenth Karmapa’s life.*? It would seem plau- 
sible that it might have been Kiintu Sangpo who initiated the inscribing of sculptures with 
this brief inscription ascribing them to the hand of Chéying Dorjé. No one knew his master 
and his master’s creations better than this learned lama, who was the recipient of many gifts 
of sculpture and painting from the Karmapa. 

Could it be that Ktintu Sangpo might have made a mistake after his master’s death 
and inscribed the attribution erroneously on sculptures that the Karmapa had collected 
and carried with him but did not make? As we have seen, von Schroeder raised just such 
a possibility when he wrote, “Perhaps someone who was familiar with Choying Dorjé’s 
distinctive work mistakenly added the inscriptions to the ancient images because of their 
iconographic and stylistic similarities.” 

Such a mistake is theoretically possible but, considering the closeness of these two men 
and their long experience together, unlikely. If these Yarlung sculptures were in the Karmapa’s 
possession, surely he and his close associate would have viewed them and remarked on them 
often enough for Kiintu Sangpo to be aware of their actual origins and to avoid mislabeling 


them as the work of the Karmapa.°” 


2. Unprecedented and Enigmatic Iconography 

‘The deities depicted in the six sculptures of this first group are unusual and difficult to iden- 
tify. This complexity can be seen in the identifications of some of these figures essayed by 
Ulrich von Schroeder. He identifies Figure 8.1 as “Composite Image with Aspects of Agni, 
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Yama, Kubera and Hayagriva,”° again as “the enigmatic composite image incorporating 
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aspects of Agni, Kubera, Nagaraja and Yama,”®” and later as “Yama with aspects of Kubera 
and Hayagriva.”°* Figure 8.2, which he describes as the “oldest Tibetan metal sculpture,” 
and “from the iconographical point of view...by far the most interesting,” he identifies as 
“Composite Image with Aspects of Vajrapani, Kubera, and Possibly Hayagriva.”” Figure 


8.3 is a “Composite Image with Aspects of Hayagriva and Yama””” 


or “Hayagriva—the 
‘Horse-Necked One.’””” The two silver images appear to be simpler in identification, as von 
Schroeder identifies them as “Sarasvati”””’ (Fig. 8.6) and “Avalokitesvara”™ (Fig. 8.5). Figure 
8.4 von Schroeder identified in 2001 only as “Unidentified Male Deity Seated on a Cow,””” 
which is in my opinion his most concise identification in this iconographically perplexing 
group. In 2008, however, he changed his identification of this figure to “Yama—the ‘Lord of 
Death,” and changed the mount to a “horned bull buffalo.” Figures 8.7 and 8.8 are more 
simply cataloged: the first as “Hayagriva” and the other as “Sarasvati,” but even these identi- 
fications are not immediately clear. 

In describing the group of ten sculptures he identifies as Yarlung, von Schroeder 


wrote: 


‘The sculptures cast during the imperial period illustrated in this publication 
should remove the last doubt about the existence of accomplished native 
Tibetan artists by at least the eighth century. But the question remains of 
how the Tibetans learned to master the wax modeling of deities and to over- 


come the technical obstacles connected with the casting process. The only 
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places where the Tibetans could have learned how to cast images would have 
been Nepal or India, unless they obtained the necessary knowledge by assist- 
ing Newar and Indian craftsmen working in Tibet. One should not regard 
these statues as the products of isolated workshops, because the Tibetan 
craftsmen certainly were in contact with Newar and Indian artists and had 


seen images made by them.” 


Von Schroeder acknowledges that Tibetan sculptors must have learned from Nepalese and 
Indian artists either by going to India or Nepal or by learning from Indian or Nepalese artists 
working in Tibet, of which there were quite a few. But von Schroeder’s scenario assumes that 
while they may have learned the techniques of lost-wax casting from Indians or Nepalese, 
these early Tibetan sculptors felt little obligation or inclination to follow the iconographic 
program of their Indian and Nepalese teachers. Rather they launched themselves into 
extraordinary iconographic experiments never seen before and never seen since until they 
ostensibly formed models for Chéying Dorjé nearly a thousand years later. Von Schroeder 


describes the forces that he judges were responsible for this iconographic experimentation: 


The copper images discussed here show that during the early stages of 
Buddhist propagation in Central Tibet, the Tibetans did not merely copy 
Indian or Nepalese Buddhist deities. On the contrary, the composite 
character of these early Tibetan sculptures somehow manifests the struggle 
between the indigenous tradition and the Indian Buddhist and Brahmanical 
influences. The iconographic development demonstrated by these early 
sculptures reflects the process of assimilation and adaptation of the traditional 


religious values.’* 


This scenario certainly leads us to several important questions. Who were the teachers who 
supplied the sadhanas and darshanas (texts describing the appearance of a deity) of these 
extraordinary composite deities, or did the early Tibetan sculptors just make them up them- 
selves? Are there any textual references to these extraordinary composites; any sadhanas that 
describe them?” 

This scenario is highly unlikely in the context of the Buddhist religious art of Tibet, or 
of India or Nepal. Normally, Tibetan sculptors do not indulge in fantasy or invention when 
portraying the deities; they follow the strictures of the darshanas and sadhanas that describe the 
forms of the gods and confine their inventiveness to the style or decorative aspects of a paint- 
ing or sculpture. If the artist is a layperson or even if he is a monk, he will refer to the knowl- 
edge of a lama and to sacred texts for instruction on how the deity should be portrayed. Von 
Schroeder's description above ascribes to the earliest Tibetan artists a kind of inventive bravura 
that has no place in the religious art of Tibet and perhaps even less in the earlier periods than 
the later. Indeed, it has no place in the early Buddhist art of any region or culture. 

In the Tibetan environment, however, there is a circumstance in which the artist has 
far more freedom. If the artist was a high-ranking lama, such as one of the great reincarnate 
lamas of Tibet, a Dalai Lama, a Panchen Lama, or a Karmapa, then he was empowered to 
portray the deity as he saw the deity in his visions or meditations. ‘The religious visions of 
these higher lamas have their own inherent validity, and are accepted as representations of 


the god or goddess.””” 
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Von Schroeder quotes an interesting passage of just such visions by the young Chéying 


Dorjé: 


Furthermore, during those times it is certain that many amazing signs 
occurred, such as beholding the faces of the divine chosen deities, but he 
did not say to anyone, “It happened like this.” Nevertheless, since he created 
unprecedented images of Tara in the form of a human girl with an extremely 
passionate demeanor and of Avalokitesvara seated upon a cow and holding 
the stem of a lily, everyone proclaimed that these were from having beheld 


their faces.’ 


In examining the first group of six images (Figs. 8.1-6) “unprecedented” certainly applies 
to the iconographic program they display, which defies clear-cut definition. “Avalokitesvara 
seated upon a cow and holding the stem of a lily” surely could remind us of the wonderful 
sculpture (Fig. 8.4) showing a relaxed male figure reclining, holding the stem of a flower, on 
the back of an unusual cow,’” while the Tara of “passionate demeanor” might possibly be 
related to either Figure 8.8 or Figure 8.17. 

Aside from the six figures that we have dealt with here, there are two other sculptures 
(Figs. 8.7 and 8.8) in von Schroeder’s Yarlung group that exhibit several of the characteristics 
of the Choying Dorjé style, and for this reason I believe they cannot be Yarlung period. One is 
a small male figure (Fig. 8.7), perhaps Hayagriva, standing on a simple circular base much like 
those of Figures 8.1—4, and the other is a diminutive sculpture of a seated goddess (Fig. 8.8). 
The small hands, hair with buns, overall facial characteristics, and the plain circular stand of 
Figure 8.7 are typical of Chéying Dorjé’s style as found in the previous group of six sculptures 
and also in his paintings. Because of their simplicity and also because several almost exactly 
similar sculptures exist of at least one of these (Fig. 8.8), which we will examine below, I do not 
feel we can know for sure whether these are original works of the Tenth Karmapa or copies of 


his work; but their stylistic origins certainly belong with this enigmatic artist. 


3. The Strong Resemblance between These Images and Paintings Made by Chéying Dorjé 
Strange and unusual depictions of deities and religious figures—and beings of all kinds—in 
Chéying Dorjé’s work are not limited to these eight remarkable sculptures. His works are 
unusual not only in their unprecedented iconographic depiction of the deities but also in 
their unique and unprecedented style or styles.”° But in all the works that we can connect 
directly to him, we can see certain common threads. 

Before we begin our examination of the similarities between these six sculptures and the 
thangkas painted by the Tenth Karmapa, we will note an emphatic coherence easily recognized 
within the group of bronzes. Three of the six sculptures (Figs. 8.1, 8.4, and 8.5) depict figures 
seated on a cow, a rather unusual vehicle in any circumstance, particularly a cow with clearly 
downturned horns, which is not only highly unusual among Buddhist iconography but also 
quite unusual among cows.’* We should not be surprised to find yet another cow-borne god in 
another sculpture, this one in clay, and again with downturned horns (Fig. 8.18), surely another 
sculpture by the Tenth Karmapa, which is discussed below. Furthermore, the cows in two of the 
sculptures are shown contentedly chewing on a goodly mouthful of food (Figs. 8.1 and 8.4), 
while the third has her calf with her to keep her company (Fig. 8.5).’ These are iconographical 


details I have never encountered in any other Himalayan Buddhist sculpture.’ 
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FIG. 8.5, DETAIL (BELOW 
LEFT) 


FIG. 8.12, DETAIL FROM 
FIG. 0.5 


FIG. 8.4, DETAIL 


All the figures (Figs. 8.1-8) share many traits: six of the eight are shown on more or 
less simple circular or ovoid bases, whether standing (Figs. 8.2, 8.3, and 8.7) or seated (Figs. 
8.1, 8.4, and 8.5,); all have similar facial expressions—tiny mouths and arched eyebrows in 
pudgy, long faces with voluminous chins. All have piled-up tresses of curly hair (Figs. 8.1-3) 
or hair knotted into a large bun at the back or side (Figs. 8.4, 8.6, 8.7, and 8.8). 

Von Schroeder also appreciates the stylistic coherence of these sculptures, for he assigns 
the first three sculptures of the group (Figs. 8.1-3) to “the same anonymous Tibetan artist 
of the Tibetan imperial period.””'” Remarkably, the three sculptures he sees as made by the 
same anonymous Yarlung artist are the three with inscriptions attributing them to Choying 
Dorjé. On this point we are in agreement, that all three are the work of the same artist. 

‘The two silver figures are unusual for their crowded composition. The silver Sarasvati 
(Fig. 8.6) is the only figure depicted seated on a lotus, normally standard composition for a 
deity in Tibetan sculpture; but the rest of the composition and the composition of the silver 
Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.5) are otherwise unusual for the dense crowd of attending figures. The 
Sarasvati has two attending figures holding vases on either side and in front features two 
intertwined ndgas in gestures of adoration and four other figures with various vessels or pos- 
sibly musical instruments. The Avalokitesvara features the aforesaid cow and calf, a female 
figure seated with a drum, and two figures who seem to be approaching with offerings; the 
first, dressed in robes, leaning down to touch his head to the god’s foot may well represent 
Choying Dorjé. The tradition that most frequently used compositions with numerous sub- 
sidiary figures is that of Kashmir, which Chéying Dorjé admired and was influenced by. A 
good example of this type of assemblage in the art of Kashmir is the Buddha with Adorants 
in the Norton Simon Museum (Fig. 8.26).”"* The two silver sculptures (Figs 8.5 and 8.6) also 
share an unusual unfinished surface and overall poor casting, which might suggest an experi- 
ment with casting in silver on the part of Choying Dorjé. 

It is worthwhile to compare some of the visual elements shared by these sculptures 
with details of paintings by the Tenth Karmapa. We have already noted that this group of 
eight sculptures features three cows and a calf, so we are not surprised to see at least one 
cow and many other animals liberally distributed in the paintings by this master. The cow I 
noticed in Chéying Dorjé’s paintings is lying down behind the master Marpa in the lovely 
painting in the von Schroeder collection (Fig. 0.5, p. 24) depicting Milarepa being received 
by Marpa—it is not surprising to see that this cow’s horns are also turned down (Fig. 8.12). 
Karl Debreczeny notes the Karmapa’s fascination with animals and also his “emphasis on 


food and eating,” pointing out all the eating going on in this Marpa painting.” So the cows 
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chewing on their grass in the two copper sculptures (Figs. 8.1 and 8.4) should not surprise 
us. The portrayal of the kneeling cow in the painting of Marpa is very similar to the cow with 
her calf in the silver Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.5, detail) as well as the cow in the reclining figure 
holding the stem of a flower (Fig. 8.4, detail). 

Similarly remarkable are the physical features of the figures portrayed in the Karmapa’s 
paintings, whether god or human. These striking physical characteristics can easily be listed: 
small hands; round, elongated faces with tiny mouths set above expansive chins; arched eye- 
brows; and unusual hairstyles often featuring buns or cascades of curls.” These same charac- 
teristics can be observed in the eight sculptures (Figs. 8.1-8). 

‘The accompanying images here show some of the whimsical attributes shared by the 
paintings and sculptures. Compare the face of the composite figure seated frontally on a cow 
(Fig. 8.1, detail) with the face of Milarepa in the Bordier painting (Fig. 8.13). Both share 
the round face with tiny mouth, the arched eyebrows, and the mass of unruly hair, while 
the upraised hands in both appear comparably stubby and juvenile. Compare the face of 
the silver Sarasvati (Fig. 8.6) or that of the seated Tara (Fig. 8.8, detail) with the face of the 
painted Marici (Fig. 8.14). We can see similar facial characteristics, jewelry, and hairstyles. 
Note the similarity in proportion and gesture in the details of Figure 8.3 and the scroll 
holder in the Peaceful Wind arhat painting (Fig. 8.15). The robed figure bowing to the silver 
Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.5), perhaps Choying Dorjé, can be compared with the kneeling hunter 


in the Karmapa’s vivid painting of Milarepa in his cave (Fig. 8.16). 


FIG. 8.13, DETAIL FROM 
FIG. 0.2 (FAR LEFT) 


FIG. 8.1, DETAIL 


FIG. 8.8, DETAIL (FAR LEFT) 


FIG. 8.14, DETAIL FROM 
FIG. 0.6 
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FIG. 8.3, DETAIL (RIGHT) 


FIG. 8.15, DETAIL FROM 
FIG. 0.7 (FAR RIGHT) 


FIG. 8.16, DETAIL FROM 
FIG. 0.2 (RIGHT) 
Hunter in Milarepa painting 


FIG. 8.5, DETAIL (FAR RIGHT) 


4. Technique and Condition 


Von Schroeder’s primary evidence for discounting the inscribed attributions to Choying 
Dorjé and assigning these sculptures to the Yarlung period is from an assessment of physical 
attributes: “The technical characteristics such as the heavy casting and the strong fire gilding, 
as well as the worn appearance due to worship, point to a much earlier time, presumably the 
Tibetan imperial period, (Yarlung dynasty, ca. 600-842).””! This set of criteria— heavy cast- 
ing, strong fire gilding, and worn appearance—is repeated several times in his description of 
each of the three sculptures that bear the inscribed attribution to Choying Dorjé.” 

Von Schroeder is not alone in assigning an early date to these sculptures. The figure in 
his family collection (Fig. 8.2) was published three times before it entered the von Schroeder 
collection and in all three instances, it was assigned to the seventh to ninth century and 
described as Nepalese.’”* The Nepalese attribution is natural in the case of “heavy casting, 
strong fire gilding” and, additionally a very high copper content. This type of casting and 
finishing was and still is a specialty of the Newar sculptors of the Kathmandu Valley. Von 
Schroeder himself examines the Nepalese connection when he describes his “Yarlung” group: 
“The copper statues with remains of gilt can be regarded as examples of the traditions exist- 
ing in Central Tibet, possibly in the Lhasa and the Yarlung areas (Pls. 174-182—includes our 
Figs. 8.1-8.8). Nepalese influence can be detected not only with regard to gilt copper as the 
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preferred medium but also in style matters.””* He surmises that one of his “Yarlung” group 
(Fig. 8.8) and the other copies of the same image (Figs. 8.32 and 8.33), “are all more or less 
faithful renditions of a particularly famous image, probably of Nepalese origin.””* While the 
gilt copper medium can certainly be associated with Nepalese sculpture from that period 
(7th/8th centuries) it can also be seen later as well in both Tibet and Nepal. 

Many instances of heavy casting and strong fire gilding in Tibetan works of the sev- 
enteenth century certainly exist aside from these works by the Tenth Karmapa.”° The well- 
known and prolific fifteenth-century and later material from Densatil Monastery confirms 
that these characteristics are not exclusive to very early periods. 

Nor should we be surprised that Chéying Dorjé produced sculpture with a pronounced 
Nepalese feel. It’s possible that he may have had some of his sculpture cast by hired crafts- 
men, and, if those casters were Nepalese, it would be natural that they would work with a 
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high copper content alloy embellished with gilding.”’ His biography records his hiring of a 
large group of Nepalese craftsmen to build the reliquary temple for his beloved teacher the 
Sixth Shamar Rimpoche; this was about the same time when he experienced the visions of 
the gods and goddesses that I believe may have been the impetus for several of the extraordi- 
nary sculptures we see in Figures 8.1-6.” 

Regarding the worn appearance of the eight sculptures we are examining here, I agree 
with von Schroeder that these sculptures—especially the first six of the eight (Figs. 8.1-6) 
appear worn, and thus, appear old. 

Present-day Tibetans take care not to expose their religious images to undue wear. 
Tibetan sacred sculptures nowadays are often dressed in fine brocades, and worshiped with- 
out any physical contact; von Schroeder assigns the beginning of this kind of treatment 
to shortly before the time of the Tenth Karmapa.”’ While ritual practices in the two cul- 
tures are often not in accord, it is worth noting that in the neighboring culture of Nepal, 
seventeenth-century sculpture can exhibit considerable wear, as the Newar rituals of worship 
involve anointing, applying of pastes, and touching and scrubbing. It is a truism with consid- 
erable validity that judging the age of a Himalayan sculpture by its surface condition is much 
less reliable than documentary evidence (such as inscriptions) or stylistic analysis. Different 
sculptures have lived different lives and their condition reflects that. 

Is it possible that Choying Dorjé consciously imitated an ancient appearance in some 
of the sculptures he made? In discussing Figure 8.1, which he believes is the ancient model 


for some of Choying Dorjé’s works, von Schroeder denies this possibility, writing, 


None of the metal statues cast by Chéying Dorjé appear to have been 
manipulated to look old. From this follows that the intention of the Karmapa 
was not to create “ancient statues,” but simply to create works of art with 
ancient stylistic features. This explains why it is absolutely impossible that 


Chéying Dorjé himself created this statue””” 


Of course von Schroeder, when he speaks of metal statues cast by Choying Dorjé, is not 
referring to the statues inscribed with his name, Figure 8.1 among them—which he assigns 
to the Yarlung period. David Weldon has pointed out in several articles the existence of a 


”» a 


tradition in Tibet of “manufactured wear,” “an effect of age that was manufactured at the 
sculpture’s inception, presumably to replicate wear observed on old statues that had lost their 


gilding through extensive handling” most noticeably achieved by selective application of the 
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gilding. He sees just this type of wear in Figure 8.1, the Avalokitesvara seated on a cow, and 
takes this as a clear sign that the sculpture has been manufactured to deliberately mimic an 
ancient patina. As he writes in describing another sculpture, the surface “exhibits consid- 
erable loss of gilding, an effect of age that was manufactured at the sculpture’s inception, 
presumably to replicate wear observed on old statues that had lost their gilding through 
extensive handling.” In the case of Figure 1, this “loss” of gilding does appear artificial, as 
Weldon describes.”*! This raises the possibility that Choying Dorjé did in fact consciously 
create surfaces on some of his sculptures that imitated ancient patinas. 

We must also take into account that Chéying Dorjé’s life was an unusual one, and if we 
imagine that he likely carried many of the works he made with him in his entourage, we can 
assume that these sculptures were often subjected to rather harsh conditions, conditions that 
were shared by their creator. Several times in his life, the Tenth Karmapa was forced to flee 
advancing hostile forces. The most famous, of course, was when in 1645 at the age of forty- 
one, he miraculously escaped the army of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s patron, the Gushri Khan, 
when that army leveled his encampment in the southern Tibetan district of Lhodrak. Alone, 
save for his faithful Ktintu Sangpo, Chéying Dorjé wandered for more than a year and even- 
tually made his way to Gyalthang in southwestern Kham and Lijiang in Yunnan where he 
lived in exile for some twenty-five years.”” 

A description in one of his autobiographies, Big Drum, of flight from an army of 
invaders while staying in Gyalthang nearly thirteen years later, is indicative of the perilous 


condition of the Karmapa’s personal safety throughout much of his life: 


‘Then, when spring had come, one day in the afternoon, a repulsive, hunch- 
backed creature with dark skin came walking up to us in haste and spoke 
with the voice of a crow desiring for food, “All the towns and villages of 
Lijiang have been conquered by an army of barbarians, and they are now 
coming along the highway on this side of the Yangtse river. There is no doubt 
that they will definitely also take this place. Now, search for a road to take!” 
As soon as he had finished saying that, all the villagers ran away in every 
direction. After Ktintu Sangpo had witnessed that, he said to me, “These 
barbarous people of lowest class do not know [how to distinguish between 


right] and wrong action. 


[Kiintu Sangpo asked,] “Now that all the villagers have run to the forest, 
like wild animals seeing a hunter, since now there is nobody left, in which 
direction shall we go?” [I] Jikten Nampar Drenpa (‘Jig rten rnam par ‘dren 
pa) said, “One of the Eight Fears is the fear of barbarous robbers. Instead of 
staying near any danger, one should go far away, stay far away from it [and] 
be cautious.” Having said so, I took a [bag] like the skin bag (rkya/ ba) of a 
mongoose belonging to the Yaksha Kubera filled with jewels under my left 
arm, carried the Kashmiri statue of a deity on my back, and rode on horse- 
back to a solitary place. Before long the Chinese troops dispersed in flight. 
Then the Karmapa went to Khéltse (Khol tse) hermitage. 


This vision of the Tenth Karmapa, here at the age of fifty-four, riding posthaste away from an 


invading army with a Kashmiri statue on his back is perhaps emblematic of the extraordinary 
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life, at once contemplative and artistic, dangerous and chaotic, of this fascinating man. I 
would imagine that there were many times when more than one sacred metal image was 
tumbled into a saddlebag without the benefit of bubblewrap and so rescued from bandits or 
hostile forces. It is clear from their condition that some of this artist’s paintings also suffered 
from a fair amount of mishandling and stress. So we should not be too surprised by the worn 
condition of the Karmapa’s works, particularly those we can surmise were made when he was 
young, before his numerous escapes. 

In concluding my remarks on the group of sculptures von Schroeder describes as 
Yarlung, I offer my opinion that six of the ten sculptures he shows were made by Chéying 
Dorjé, as inscriptions on three of them attest (Figs. 8.1-6); and, in the case of two others of 
the ten sculptures (Figs. 8.7 and 8.8), were either made by Chéying Dorjé himself, made by 
an atelier he oversaw, or are later copies of his work. 

Leaving this opinion in the hands of the reader, we can now turn to other sculptures 


that have been associated with the work of the Tenth Karmapa. 


Other Sculptures 


Since von Schroeder wrote his magnum opus of Tibetan Buddhist sculpture, one other 
“enigmatic” and “unprecedented” sculpture in metal has come to light that matches many of 
the characteristics of the Choying Dorjé style we've seen in Figures 8.1-8, and that I believe 
was also made by this master. And yet another sculpture, this one in clay, adds to the variety 
of his oeuvre. 

An intriguing figure of a simply adorned goddess (Fig. 8.17) is found in the National 
Museum of Bhutan.73+ The Choying Dorjé characteristics are all in evidence, especially the 
ovoid face with large chin, arched eyebrows, unusual hairstyle featuring a bun, and asym- 
metrical earrings. Certainly we should include this sculpture in the oeuvre of Choying Dorjé. 
‘The patina is a glossy-black color, so it is difficult to know the metal, but it would appear to 
be more of a brassy alloy than the high-copper alloy of the first figures we have examined.’* 
One wonders again if this is not perhaps the “Tara in the form of a human girl with an 
extremely passionate demeanor” mentioned in Tsang Khenchen’s biography of the Karmapa. 
Her posture, relaxed and open legged, might well be interpreted as expressing a “passion- 
ate demeanor,” although another possibility would be the diminutive Sarasvati/Tara of 
Mindréling, (Fig. 8.8), which shares some of the same attributes of this remarkable sculpture. 

We have briefly touched on yet another sculpture, in clay, which may be one men- 
tioned in a biography of Choying Dorjé. The squat and pudgy figure, alas missing his left 
arm, is seated on a lotus resting on the back of a cow with a short snout and downturned 
horns (Fig. 8.18). Black in color, he sports the outsize-bead necklace one notices on other 
related sculptures and a thatch of curly hair on his head; in his right hand he holds a vajra. 
The familiar facial features—arched eyebrows, tiny pouting mouth in a pudgy face, and mass 
of curly hair—assure us that this is yet another sculpture by Choying Dorjé.”° 

Another sculpture has recently come to light that exhibits several characteristics of the 
Choying Dorjé style (Fig. 8.19). Clearly a portrait of a Karmapa, perhaps even a self-portrait 
of the Tenth Karmapa, the figure is cast in a high-copper-content alloy with the main figure 
appearing to be hollow cast on a square base featuring two lions. The figure of a Karmapa shows 
several unusual features. He is depicted holding a jar of some kind in his left hand while his 
right hand holds what appears to be a lotus bud up above his right shoulder, and his bare foot 
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FIG 8.17 

Goddess 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Cast copper alloy with cold gold 
and traces of blue, white, red, and 
black pigment 

Height: 6 % in. (15.5cm) 
National Museum of Bhutan, Paro 
Photograph courtesy of Honolulu 
Academy of Arts by Shuzo 
Uemoto 

Literature: Bartholomew and 
Johnston, eds., 2008, p. 147, pl. 1 


FIG. 8.18 

Vajra pani 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Painted clay 

Former collection of Namgyal and 
Veronika Ronge, Germany 
Photograph by N. Ronge, 2003 


peeks out from his robe just above the rim of the base. It is worth noting that the positions of the 


hands are very similar to those of the two inscribed Sui dynasty-style standing Avalokitesvaras 


(Figs 8.9 and 8.10). The background aureole, which is a cast addition to the main figure, is very 


similar to two wooden sculptures we will examine below, featuring an ornate foliate background 


surmounted by a kind of bower with two birds (we will see this bower with two birds repeated 
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in other sculptures as well). The treatment of this background 
aureole and those in the two wooden sculptures below (Figs. 
8.20 and 8.21) can be compared with the background of bud- 
dha figures in several paintings. These include the painting of 
the Buddha in the Alain Bordier Foundation Collection (Fig. 
6.1) and in two other sets of paintings by the Tenth Karmapa, 
the Sakyamuni with the Sixteen Arhats set from Lijiang (Fig. 
3.1) and the set of the events of the life of the Buddha (Fig. 
5.8) preserved in Palpung Monastery.” The identification of 
this sculpture as a self-portrait is supported by similarities with 
the portrayal of the Karmapa in the first of the Lijiang set of 
arhat paintings (Fig. 3.1). There he is also shown holding a jug 
in his left hand and a flower in his right, though the position 


of the right hand is different—and more conventional—in the 
painting as compared with this sculpture. 

We have already remarked on the differences between 
the sculptures in our first group (Figs. 8.1-8), of which 
three are inscribed, and the other three inscribed sculp- 
tures presently known to us (Figs. 8.9-11). Where the first 
group presents truly enigmatic and unprecedented portray- 
als of visionary deities, the other three inscribed sculptures 
(Figs. 8.9-11) seem somewhat prosaic by comparison. Two 
(Figs. 8.9 and 8.10) are almost the same, in the style of early 
Chinese Buddhist sculpture and are perhaps patterned after 
a specific model. Depicted is a figure of a standing bodhisat- 
tva holding a flywhisk in his right hand and a flask in his left. 
The general stance and dress is typical of figures from the 
Sui dynasty (6th-7th century). Figure 8.9 is of slightly better 
quality and finish than Figure 8.10, although the latter has 
the added detail of inlaid silver eyes.”** 

Figure 8.11 is a very small (9 cm high) portrayal of the 
Ninth Karmapa, Chéying Dorjé’s predecessor. The treatment 
of the face has a recognizably Tenth Karmapa oddness to 
it, with a somewhat comical smile and protruding ears, but, 
apart from that, the sculpture is not particularly exceptional. 

Why are these three sculptures so different from the 
first group of eight? The Ninth Karmapa sculpture is easily 
understood as a small portrait of Chéying Dorjé’s predecessor. But what are we to make of 
the other two sculptures, clearly derivative of an early Chinese style of sculpture? And why 
are there two almost identical figures of Chinese style, standing bodhisattvas with Choying 
Dorjé inscriptions? 

It is possible that these two images were made when Choying Dorjé was in exile in 
Gyalthang and Lijiang, perhaps at the request of a personage from this kingdom. As Karl 


Debreczeny has shown,”? 


the ruling family of Lijiang was strongly influenced by main- 
stream Ming culture; the family had adopted the dress and style of the powerful Han courts 
of central China, and it is certainly possible that they would have preferred the Chinese 
style in Buddhist statuary as well and prevailed upon the Karmapa to use that style. Or is 
this perhaps an instance of Chéying Dorjé’s copying a well-known image? He often did this 
according to his biographies, and it was an established practice in Tibetan art.” 

I believe that the Tenth Karmapa’s art changed through the various periods of his 
life. From the biographical sources we perceive that his younger years—when he was largely 
unschooled and perhaps less aware of the strictures of standardized iconography and the 
weight of previous traditions—may have been a period of visionary creativity. The visions that 
his biographer ascribed to him occurred before he was twenty-six years old, and it may be that 
his most liberated sculptures—those seen in Figures 8.1-6 especially—were done then, while 
in later years some of his production would appear almost conventional in comparison. Of 
course, until we know more about the evolution of his art, this must remain conjecture. 

Von Schroeder has examined at some length other sculptures that he believes are the 


works of Chéying Dorjé: among these are several sculptures in media other than metal. Von 
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FIG. 8.19 


Portrait of a Karmapa (possibly 
10th Karmapa Chéying Dorjé) 
Work of Choying Dorjé (1604- 
1674) or of his atelier, or later copy 
Tibet; 17th century or later 

Cast copper alloy 

Height: 5 % in. (15 cm) 

Collection of Alan Chen 

(HAR 66297) 


FIG. 8.20 (ABOVE) 

Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara? 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century 

Wood 

Height: 5 % in. (13 cm) 

Collection of Heidi and Ulrich von 
Schroeder 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
p- 805, fig. XII-22. 

drawing by Udaya Charan Shrestha, 
after von Schroeder, 2001, 

fig. XII-22. 


FIG. 8.21 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Bodhisattva dressed as a monk 
Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17th century 

White sandalwood 

10 ’%x 3 % in. (26 x 9.3cm) 

© Tibet Museum of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation; Gruyeres, 
Switzerland ABS 199 Literature: 
von Schroeder, Ulrich. 2010. 
Buddhist Sculptures of the Alain 
Bordier Foundation. (Hong Kong: 
Visual Dharma Publications, Ltd., 
for the Alain Bordier Foundation); 
pp. 50-51, pl. 22A. 


Schroeder has published two sculp- 
tures in wood and four in ivory that 
he attributes to Chéying Dorjé. 

The two sculptures in wood 
(Figs. 8.20 and 8.21) exhibit strik- 
ing similarities. Both depict stand- 
ing bodhisattvas wearing diaphanous 
robes featuring the distinctive jewelry 
and upper, shawl-like garment of a 
specific style of Kashmiri sculpture.” 
A floral arrangement in the back- 
ground aureole (inhabited by celes- 
tial musicians in the larger example) 
culminates in a kind of bouquet with 
intertwined birds. The lotuses are very 
similar and reminiscent of the style of 
Kashmir and Swat Valley. The smaller 
of the two (Fig. 8.20) has a buddha 
in his headdress, while the larger 
(Fig. 8.21) has two kneeling atten- 
dant figures holding vases at either 


side.’” The carving and style of the 
figures bears many of the hallmarks 
of Chéying Dorjé’s work, including, 
above all, the elongated, small-fea- 
tured faces and small, pudgy hands and feet. The treatment of the background mandorlas are 
reminiscent of the similarly densely crowded mandorlas encountered in the copper Karmapa 
portrait (Fig. 8.19) and in several of his paintings (Figs. 6.1 and 6.2). These two wood 
sculptures seem clearly to be by the hand of the Tenth Karmapa. 

‘There are four sculptures in ivory that share many of the Chéying Dorjé stylistic mark- 
ers in much the same way as the two wooden figures (Figs. 8.22-25). Two of the ivory sculp- 
tures are miniature ivory steles featuring events from the Buddha's story (Figs. 8.22 and 
8.23). Both are extraordinary tours de force of miniature narrative and detail, packed with 
figures and animals in every position. The Choying Dorjé whimsicality is everywhere in evi- 
dence, and they must be considered as part of his oeuvre. It is interesting to note that the two 
compositions, almost identical in size, differ in the treatment of the central Buddha—Indo- 
Kashmiri style in one (Fig. 8.22) and Tibeto-Chinese in the other (Fig. 8.23). 

The other two ivory sculptures (Figs. 8.24 and 8.25), although showing two different 
postures, resemble each other in almost all stylistic details. Von Schroeder quotes an inter- 
esting passage from a Choying Dorjé biography that mentions that in 1658, when he was 
fifty-four, he made “two figures of Avalokitesvara in ivory,” which von Schroeder believes are 
these two. Both figures, the one standing, the other seated on an animal (now damaged but 
likely a cow), are adorned with the skin of an antelope over the left shoulder, which allows us 
to identify them both as Avalokitesvara. And like the two wooden figures, we see once more 
the elongated, fleshy faces so typical of the Tenth Karmapa’s work, as well as the extrava- 


gant jewelry and dress that seem to be modeled on early Indian styles of the northwest, 
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FIG. 8.22 (ALSO FIG. 5.11) 
(FAR LEFT) 

Major events in the life of Buddha 
Sakyamuni 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17" century 

Ivory 

Height: 11 % in. (29 cm); 9 % in. (24 
cm) ivory only 

Potala Palace Collection, Sa gsum 
lha khang, Inv. no. 2168 
Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 2006 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2008, 
pp. 114-115, pl. 33A; and U. von 
Schroeder 2008, DVD, 108:33A. 


FIG. 8.23 (ALSO FIG. 5.10) 
(LEFT) 

Major Events in the Life of Buddha 
Sakyamuni 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century 

Ivory 

Height: 9 % in. (24 cm) 

Tibetan Museum, Lhasa (previously 
Nor bu gLing ka collection) 
Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1995 

Literature: Chen Xiejun and Wang 
Qingzheng, eds., 2001, p. 108, pl. 
36; U. von Schroeder 2008, pp. 114- 
115, pl. 33B; and U. von Schroeder 
2008, DVD, 108:33B. 


FIG. 8.24 (FAR LEFT) 

Seated Avalokitesvara, Bodhisattva 
of Infinite Compassion 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17 century 

Ivory 

Height: 6 % in. (17.2 cm) 
Purchase, Louis V. Bell Fund and 
Dodge Fund, 1972 (1972.123) © 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art / 
Art Resource, NY 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, NY, U.S.A. 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
p. 803, fig. XII-21. 


FIG. 8.25 (ALSO FIG. 7.32) 
(LEFT) 

Avalokitesgvara 

Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17" century 

Ivory 

Height: 11 %s in. (29.2 cm) 

© The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Sundry Purchase Fund, 1968.280 
Catlogued as: “Padmapani 
Lokesvara 

China, Southwest, Yunnan, 
Nan-chao Kingdom, c. 10th 
century” 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
p. 803, fig. XII-20. 


FIG. 8.26 (BELOW LEFT) 
Buddha and Adorants on the 
Cosmic Mountain 

India, Kashmir; 675-725 

Bronze with silver and copper inlay 
13%x9%x4%in. 

(33.7 x 24.1 x 12.1 cm) 

The Norton Simon Foundation, 
Pasadena CA 

F.1972.48.2.8 


FIG. 8.27 (BELOW RIGHT) 
Parvati (Uma) or Shiva 
Northern India; 10th century 
Metal, silver inlay 

Height: 8 % in. (22.5 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 


C2005.16.5 (HAR 65427) 


particularly Swat and Kashmir. A Chéying Dorjé style attribution for these images is cer- 
tainly warranted on these grounds, but they appear to have also been subject to later copying, 


which we will investigate below. 


The Influence of Kashmir 


If there was one clear stylistic influence on the sculpture of Chéying Dorjé, it was that of 
the art of Kashmir, which he is frequently shown to have admired in biographies and auto- 
biographies.’”* This influence is evident in these two ivory sculptures, as well as the wooden 
bodhisattvas we examined above (Figs. 8.20 and 8.21). It is worth taking a look at a few 
examples of Kashmiri metal sculpture (Figs. 8.26-29) to compare them with elements of 
some of the sculptures that were made by Chéying Dorjé or clearly in his style. 

In each of these four sculptures in the style of art from northwestern India, we can 
see elements that reappear in many of Choying Dorjé’s sculptures. We have already noticed 
the “adorant” crowd (Fig. 8.26), which can be compared with the attendant figures found in 
the two Chéying Dorjé silver sculptures of Avalokitesvara and Sarasvati (Figs. 8.5 and 8.6). 
Like the Kashmiri Buddha, the Sarasvati is flanked by two attending figures, while a crowd 
of other figures populates the lower areas of the base. The various animals—lions and deer— 
crowding the rock formations at the bottom of the base of the Kashmiri sculpture (Fig. 8.26) 
can be compared with the similar group in the base of the larger of Choying Dorjé’s wooden- 
standing figures (Fig. 8.21). 

The bull on which Parvati”’ (Fig. 8.27) is seated can be compared with the seated 
cows that appear in several of Choying Dorjé’s sculptures (Figs. 8.1, 8.4, and 8.5). Of note as 
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well are her simple bead necklace and beaded circular earrings and anklets, so similar to those 


found in the figure of a seated goddess (Fig. 8.8) and the copies of this figure (Figs. 8.32-34), 


which we will examine below. 

Figure 8.28, perhaps from the region of Swat, also exhibits the simple bead necklace 
we see on Figures 8.3 and 8.8. In addition, we note here the typical Swat-Kashmir double 
lotus base, which seems to have formed the model for several Chéying Dorjé sculptures or 
adaptations (Figs. 8.20 and 8.24). We will see this type of base in several sculptures that may 
be copies of Chéying Dorjé’s work (Figs. 8.30, 8.35-37) which we will examine later. 

‘The simple beaded necklace appears again in Figure 8.29, and in this sculpture we 
also see the striated treatment of the robe (also found in Fig. 8.27) that can be seen again 
and again in Chéying Dorjé sculptures, including the seated goddess (Fig. 8.8), the wooden 
standing figures (Figs. 8.20 and 8.21), and the two ivory figures of Avalokitesvara (Figs. 8.24 
and 8.25), as well as in the bronze figures that appear to have been modeled on these two, 


which we will examine below. 


Originals and Copies: What is a copy of what? 
‘The issue of what is a copy of what? is central to the investigation of the work of Chéying 
Dorjé. Where von Schroeder believes that Chéying Dorjé copied several sculptures that were 
originally made in the Yarlung period of the seventh to eighth century, citing specifically two 
examples (see below), I have argued that the sculptures von Schroeder believes are Yarlung 
are actually the work of Chéying Dorjé, as the three inscriptions found among them attest. 
What then to make of the sculptures that von Schroeder believes to be Chéying 
Dorjé’s copies of one of these very sculptures? Are they indeed also by Chéying Dorjé, or are 
they perhaps later copies of the original Chéying Dorjé sculptures? Let us start by examining 


several sculptures that von Schroeder assigns to Chéying Dorjé that he considers copies of 
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FIG. 8.28 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Hayagriva Lokesvara 

Kashmir; Utpala dynasty 
(856-1003) 

Bronze with silver and copper 
inlays and pigment 

8 %&x 4 %x3 Ao in. (21.3 x 12.4x 
8.7 cm) 

Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of 
J. Lionberger Davis (256:1955) 
Literature: Reedy, K48. 


FIG. 8.29 (ABOVE) 

Seated Buddha Akshobhya 
Indian, Kashmir region, probably 
Gilgit (present-day Pakistan); 8th 
or 9th century 

Copper alloy with copper, silver, 
and niello inlays and traces of 
pigment 

11 4x 6x 4 in. (29.21 x 15.24x 
10.16 cm) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. Arthur and Margaret 
Glasgow Fund 

86.120 

Photograph by Katherine Wetzel 
© Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Literature: Reedy, P25. 


two of the sculptures from his Yarlung group. These include the two ivory sculptures (Figs. 
8.24 and 8.25), as well as two bronzes that mimic these two ivory sculptures almost exactly 
(Figs. 8.30 and 8.31) We will review them here with the Yarlung images that von Schroeder 
considered as possible models for the Chéying Dorjé copies. First we will look at two sculp- 
tures von Schroeder considers to be modeled on Figure 8.1, the “enigmatic composite image” 
seated on a cow. 

In describing a bronze sculpture (Fig. 8.30) that almost exactly mimics the ivory 
Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.24), von Schroeder wrote, “The Potala palace Avalokitesvara (Fig. 
8.30) was probably influenced by the enigmatic composite image incorporating aspects of 
Agni, Kubera, Nagaraja, and Yama in the custody of the Jokhang (Pl. 174A—C)” (our Fig. 
8.1). In 2008, he also wrote, “This very unusual composition of Avalokitesvara (Tib. sPyan 
ras gzigs) seated on a cow is the outcome of a vision by Choying Dorjé and mentioned in 
one of his biographies. This might have been after one of his visits to the Jokhang.””* Here 
the vision mentioned in a biography has been combined with a visit to the Jokhang and a 
viewing of the “Yarlung” images there, the most important influence being our Figure 8.1. 
Von Schroeder also mentions the clear similarity to the ivory figure from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Fig. 8.24), and describes both the ivory and the bronze (Fig. 8.30) as 
Choying Dorjé’s copies of the Yarlung sculpture (Fig. 8.1), although he does not address the 
issue of which copy came first.’” 

It seems logical that both the ivory (Fig. 8.24) and the bronze (Fig. 8.30) must indeed 
have been modeled on Figure 8.1, given the rarity of a figure shown rigidly seated on a cow 
with downturned horns munching on some grass. However it should be noted that Figure 
8.1 is actually inscribed with an attribution to Chéying Dorjé, while Figures 8.24 and 8.30 
are not. The inscription—and other stylistic evidence we have already covered—would lead 
us to believe that while Figure 8.1 is indeed the model, it was this statue that was made by 
Chéying Dorjé, and the others that were adapted from it, or copied from it. 

While the later images (Figs. 8.24 and 8.30) faithfully reflect several of the curious 
aspects of the original such as the stance, the munching cow, and some of the facial char- 
acteristics, they have been fashioned to demystify the identity of the deity. Von Schroeder, 
while suggesting that Figure 8.1 is the model, drops the fourfold- composite identity in favor 
of Avalokitesvara when identifying Figures 8.24 and 8.30. This unequivocal identification of 
Figures 8.24 and 8.30 is justified by the telltale antelope skin draped over the left shoulder 
and lotuses held in both hands, which replace the indeterminate objects held by the original. 

All of this leads us to the reasonable conclusion that Figure 8.1 is the “unprecedented” 
original made by the young Chéying Dorjé after a vision in which he “beheld. ..the face of the 
divine chosen deities,” and Figures 8.24 and 8.30 are adaptations of his original sculpture. Von 
Schroeder’s quotation from an unpublished biography mentioning that, at the age of fifty-four, 
Choying Dorjé made two sculptures of Avalokitesvara in ivory, and the fact that we do indeed 
have two very similar sculptures in ivory (Figs. 8.24 and 8.25), would lead us to the same con- 
clusion proposed by von Schroeder, that these two were made by Choying Dorjé. If this is the 
case, then Figure 8.24, as we can see, must have been modeled on Figure 8.1 and thus, Chéying 
Dorjé copied, or adapted his own perhaps much earlier work, but changed it to make it more 
readily identifiable as a figure of Avalokitesvara. Why would he do this? 

At fifty-four, Chéying Dorjé was in Gyalthang, during his exile in the kingdom of 
Lijiang. He was relatively settled and managed, as we have seen, a large collection with his 


faithful attendant Kiintu Sangpo. He may well have made these ivories, one of which (Fig. 
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8.24) is a reference to his earlier visionary sculpture (Fig. 8.1), created when he was not yet 


twenty-six, in response to local demand among his numerous adherents there. If they were 
made for his disciples, then the clarifying of the figure as Avalokitesvara, above all by the 
very prominent antelope skin over the left shoulder, makes sense. So too does the somewhat 
Chinese cast of the face, particularly in the case of the standing Avalokitesvara, which we 
will examine further below. 

I suspect that the bronze version (Fig. 8.30) is a copy of Figure 8.24 and is later than 


the ivory and is either the production of a Chéying Dorjé atelier in Yunnan or perhaps even 
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FIG. 8.30 

Avalokitesvara seated on a cow 
Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17® century or later 

Brass, cast in 4 parts 

Height: 11 % in. (28.8 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, bLa ma 
lha khang, Inv. no. 545 

Literature: Shengfang Lianhua, 
Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, Beijing, 
2009, p. 111; and U. von Schroeder 
2001, pp. 814-815, pl. 192A-E; and 
U. von Schroeder 2008, pp. 112- 
113, pl. 32A. 


FIG. 8.31 

Standing Avalokitesvara 
Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17" century or later 

Brass, cast in four parts 

Height: 12 % in. (31 cm) 

Jo khang/Lhasa gTsug lha khang, 
Inv. no. 288 

Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1996 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
pp. 812-13, pl. 191A-D; U. von 
Schroeder 2008, pp. 112-113, pl. 
32A; and U. von Schroeder 2008, 
DVD, 108_32B. 


a later copy of the original ivory. Another bronze (Fig. 8.31), which we will examine below, 
likely stands in the same relation to the other—standing—ivory Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.25), 
which it mimics in much the same way. Whether these bronze copies were made by Chéying 
Dorjé himself, by an atelier under his direction, or by a later copyist is uncertain, but my feel- 
ing is that these are the work of a later copyist. 

Did the Tenth Karmapa have an atelier or ateliers during his career as a sculptor and 
painter? There is evidence that he did employ groups of artisans. As head of the Karma 
Kagyt order, Chéying Dorjé exercised the patronage of that office in artistic endeavors from 
time to time, most notably when he called on Nepalese artists to spend three years building 
a seven-story, silver reliquary for his teacher the Sixth Shamar’s relics in Tsurphu, in 1630, 
when he was twenty-six years old.”° Von Schroeder cites an unpublished biography with 


accounts of two instances when the Karmapa set up workshops: 


The Karmapa founded workshops (las grwa) and collaborated with other 
craftsmen at different places during his travels: in 1637 he went to Gamamo 
(dGa’ ma mo), and while there he founded a workshop with ten craftsmen.”* 
At rIselhagang, he painted the wonderful images of the sixteen arhats there 
and, with the help of ten craftsmen, created a pair of pillar banners (ka rgyan) 
with the eight auspicious signs, etc., carv- 
ings of the twelve offering goddesses on 


flat panels of bone, and so forth.” 


These references do not imply an atelier in the 
sense of standardized image production or repro- 
duction of the Karmapa’s own work, which we 
might not associate with this reclusive hierarch. 
Perhaps further discoveries in the biographies of 
Chéying Dorjé will shed some more light on this 
possibility. 

Inthe case of the ivory standing Avalokitesvara 
(Fig. 8.25) and a nearly identical bronze standing 
Avalokitesvara (Fig. 8.31), von Schroeder writes 
(referring to the bronze version), “The Potala pal- 
ace Avalokitesvara was probably influenced by the 
enigmatic image incorporating aspects of Vajrapani, 
Kubera, and possibly Hayagriva.””* (Fig. 8.2). 
Elsewhere, von Schroeder wrote that Choying 
Dorjé, “was responsible for the manufacture of 
two other very similar Avalokitesvara statues dis- 
tinguished by the same particular style... . These 
two Avalokitesvara statues, one cast in brass and 
the other carved in ivory, were likely inspired by 
another Yarlung period copper statue.””* Thus, von 
Schroeder sees Figure 8.2 as the ancient inspiration 
and Figures 8.25 and 8.31 as the Chéying Dorjé 


creations based on Figure 8.2. 
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Here the situation is less transparent than in the previous example, because Figures 
8.25 and 8.31 cannot be clearly said to be so close in visual impact to Figure 8.2 for us to 
assume they were directly modeled after it. Figure 8.2 is inscribed with an attribution to 
Chéying Dorjé while Figures 8.25 and 8.31 are not inscribed. And again, the earlier sculp- 
ture (Fig. 8.2) is “enigmatic” and “unprecedented,” while the later two (Figs. 8.25 and 8.31), 
are meant to represent Avalokitesvara despite the oddities, again because of the telltale ante- 
lope skin, known as a specific marker of Avalokiteévara. 

I believe these three sculptures stand in relation to each other much as the previous 
three do. Figure 8.2 is a visionary work of the young Tenth Karmapa. The ivory, Figure 8.25 
(like Figure 8.24, which was made at the same time, when the artist was fifty-four), is a later 
version by the Karmapa of one of his earlier sculptures, though I suspect that the model 
in this case may not have been Figure 8.2 but another Choying Dorjé sculpture we have 
not yet encountered. The bronze version (Fig. 8.31), so close to the ivory, is either a later 
Chéying Dorjé atelier production or a later copy of the ivory. The relatively late, almost mod- 
ern appearance of the base in the bronze, so different from the presumed original (Fig. 8.2), 


would tend to indicate it is a later copy. 


Later Copies 


As his enigmatic style is so unique, an attribution appears to be fairly easy. 
Nevertheless, not all statues and paintings rendered in the style of Chéying 
Dorjé are necessarily his personal work. Therefore, caution is recommended, 


because his works were and still are enthusiastically copied.—Ulrich von 


Schroeder ”*° 


Above we have briefly examined two sculptures (Figs. 8.30 and 8.31) that may have been the 
production of an atelier run by Choéying Dorjé or under his general direction, or they may 
be later copies. That there was and perhaps still is a tradition of copying works by Choying 
Dorjé is demonstrated by numerous other sculptures that exhibit characteristics of the work 
of Choying Dorjé but seem more likely to be copies of his work made later. Usually, these 
copies make up a group of nearly identical sculptures. 

One group of four sculptures of the same theme has been centered on the diminu- 
tive seated female figure now in Mindréling Monastery that was assigned a Yarlung date 
and provenance by von Schroeder (Fig. 8.8), who identifies two of the other three similar 
sculptures as copies by Choying Dorjé of the Mindrdéling original.”° These two sculptures 
are found in the same Lhakhang in Potala Palace (Figs. 8.32 and 8.33)’ and yet another— 
considerably smaller but otherwise very similar—in the Berti Aschmann Collection in the 
Reitberg Museum in Zurich, (Fig. 8.34)”* for a total of four very similar statues. 

Certainly these figures feature many of the classic Chéying Dorjé idiosyncrasies, above 
all his treatment of face, hair, and hands as well as the simple dome base of the three brass 
versions; these are combined with many of his favorite Kashmir and Swat characteristics, well 
described by David Weldon in an important early article on foreign styles in Tibetan sculpture, 
where he discusses Fig. 8.34.” All four are so close in overall design that we are drawn to the 
conclusion that all were made about the same time. I do not believe that the Mindroling sculp- 


ture is Yarlung period as suggested by von Schroeder; but how then to account for this group? 
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FIG. 8.32 (ABOVE) 
Tara/Sarasvati 

Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Tibet; 17" century or later 

Brass alloy 

Height: 6 % in. (16.4 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Blama lha 
khang, Inv. nos. 1808 and 1809 
Literature: Shengfang Lianhua, 
Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, Beijing, 
2009, p. 17; and U. von Schroeder, 
2001, p. 818, pl. 194A. 


FIG. 8.33 (ABOVE CENTER) 
Tara/Sarasvati 

Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Tibet; 17" century or later 

Brass alloy 

Height: 6 % in. (15.7 cm) Potala 
Palace Collection, Blama lha 
khang, Inv. nos. 1808 and 1809 
Literature: Shengfang Lianhua, 
Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, Beijing, 
2009, p. 17; and U. von Schroeder, 
2001, p. 818, pl. 194B. 


FIG. 8.34 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Tara/Sarasvati 

Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Tibet; 17" century or later 

Brass alloy 

Height: 3 % in. (9.5 cm) 

Berti Aschmann Collection 
Museum of Rietberg, Ziirich 
Photography by Brigitte Kammerer 
Literature: H. Uhlig 1995, 

pp. 140- 141; no. 88; Weldon 2000 
fig 21, p.54 


When confronting this group of four, we must ask, is one the original by Chéying 


Dorjé, and the others copies? Are all copies of an unknown original? Or, are some or all of 
these the output of a Chéying Dorjé atelier, which produced these images for his many fol- 
lowers? If the first option were to be our inclination, the role of the Chéying Dorjé original 
would go to the single copper image from Mindroling (Fig. 8.8), similar in that respect to 
the other inscribed sculptures cataloged as Yarlung-period sculptures by von Schroeder.’ 

Three seated figures of Tara in a brassy bronze, two of which come from Tibetan 
monastic collections, which von Schroeder classifies as the work of Choying Dorjé”! and the 
other, very similar one, now in the collection of the Rubin Museum of Art (Fig. 8.35), seem 
to clearly be the work of the same workshop or artist. They have clear Chéying Dorjé stylistic 
characteristics: elongated faces, extravagant hairdos, and the Kashmiri-style dress and jew- 
elry from one of his stylistic phases. Does this imply that Chéying Dorjé actually produced 
multiples of some of his objects, and that these are products of his atelier? Or, are these the 
work of later pious copyists, responding to an increased demand for copies of the Karmapa’s 
sculptures? If the latter is the case, then we can certainly imagine that the same workshop 
was responsible for a very similar image of Avalokitesvara with many similar characteristics 
(Fig. 8.36).” The odd, round back plates with a repeated motif of a five- or six-boss pattern 
found on all four of these images is remarkable and not found elsewhere in the works we 
associate with Chéying Dorjé. But the surmounted pairs of birds in a leaf bower are practi- 
cally identical to the same treatment found in other sculptures (Fig. 8.19-21 and 8.30), as 
well as in several paintings. 

Are these sculptures the work of Chéying Dorjé, of his atelier, or are they all later 
copies of another original sculpture by Choying Dorjé? I suspect the last, but at this point the 
answer is not entirely clear. Analysis of these several multiple versions challenges our ability 
to tell original from copy and to define and date the layers of reproduction in the work of 
Chéying Dorjé and his ateliers and copyists. However, with the next group we will examine, 
we seem to be presented with clear evidence that, as von Schroeder asserted, Chéying Dorjé’s 
“works were and still are enthusiastically copied.””® 

‘The silver Sarasvati now in Potala Palace, with her extravagant retinue (Fig. 8.6), has 
spawned a veritable crowd of copies. Perhaps the best known is the copper-alloy version 


preserved in Rumtek Monastery in Sikkim, the home in exile of the Sixteenth Karmapa 
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after he fled Tibet (Fig. 
8.37). The Rumtek version 
is clearly based on the sil- 
ver sculpture in the Potala 
collection. But whereas 
the silver sculpture exhib- 
its the odd, elongated-oval 


face with small mouth 


and arched eyebrows of 

Chéying Dorjé, the face 
of the Rumtek sculpture has been noticeably “normalized” into a pleasing feminine visage, 
and the hands are no longer the plump mitts of the earlier sculptures and the paintings. This 
surely must be a somewhat later copy of the silver original now in the Potala. Von Schroeder 
identifies it as the work of Choying Dorjé himself, a copy of what he considers the Yarlung 
original. But if we understand the silver sculpture in the Potala to be a work of Choying 
Dorjé, then the Rumtek version must either be a later adaptation by Chéying Dorjé himself 
or the work of an atelier under his direction or an altogether later copy. 

‘The silver original, or the Rumtek copy, has also been copied, up to the present day 
perhaps, in numerous reproductions. Here we show eight examples from various collections 
(Figs. 8.38-43). These are all tiny, about 2 % inches (6 cm) in height, and appear to be made 
from a brass alloy of some kind, save one, which appears to use a silver alloy (Fig. 8.38b). 


Extraordinarily detailed, these miniature sculptures are often also made of several pieces. 
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FIG. 8.35 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Tara 


Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17" century or later 

Brass 

Height: 7 % in. (19.8 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art C2005.16.3 
(HAR 65425) 


FIG. 8.36 (ABOVE) 
Avalokitesvara 

Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Yunnan Province, China, or Tibet; 
17* century or later 

Brass 

Height: Approx. 7 % in. (20 cm) 
The State Hermitage Museum, St. 
Petersburg Inv. no. Y-745 
Photograph © The State 
Hermitage Museum Photograph 
by Vladimir Terebenin, Leonard 
Kheifets, and Yuri Molodkovets 
Literature: A. Grunwedel 1900; 
and U. von Schroeder 2001, p. 797, 
fig. XII-18. 


FIG. 8.37 

Sarasvati/ Tara 

Production of an atelier of Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674) or a later copy 
Tibet; 17" century or later 

Copper alloy 

Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Literature: M. Singh 1968, p. 20; 
N. Douglas and M. White 1976; 
and U. von Schroeder 2001, p. 799, 
fig. XII-19. 


FIG. 8.38A-C 

Tara with retinue 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19" century or 
later (?) 

Brass alloy (38A & 38C: silver 
alloy, 38.b) 

Height: Approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Hollywood Galleries, Hong Kong 
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In the one in the Alsop Collection (Fig. 8.43), the 
main figure is separate from the base, as are two of 
the smaller figures on its base, and similar multiple 
separate figures are found in some of the others. 
There are several noticeable differences between 
these miniatures and the silver Sarasvati in the Potala 
and the Rumtek copy: the miniatures omit the two 
birds on the base and replace the standing attendants 
holding vases with kneeling figures. The retinue 
of figures varies among this group of miniatures. 
Seven examples have the six attendant figures of the 
original, two at the top of the base and four below; 
the Chen version (Fig. 8.39) omits the two on the 
top and has only three below, while Figure 8.38a 
eliminates the attendants altogether. Several are 
sealed, some are not. 

While several of these miniature sculptures 
exhibit a certain amount of patination, tool marks 
are easily visible on others, and it would appear that 
these are all of relatively modern date. The fine cast- 
ing suggests the use of modern miniature casting 
techniques, resembling in some respects modern 
Buddhist amulets in metal from Thailand. 

In this case, the visual evidence is quite clear. 
The original silver image, now in the Potala, shows 


many of the characteristics of the work of the Tenth 


Karmapa, most noticeably the ovoid face and arched eyebrows. This distinctive face has been 


changed and regularized in the Rumtek image and then in the numerous tiny modern amu- 


Who made these miniature copies? Where were they made, and why? I imagine that 


at some point we may have answers to these questions, but for now they remain among the 


many unsolved mysteries surrounding the work of Choying Dorjé.”™ 


Works Traditionally Attributed to Chéying Dorjé: 
‘There are quite a few sculptures stored in the Karma Kagyii seat of Tsurphu in Tibet or later 
in Rumtek in Sikkim known by tradition as works of Chéying Dorjé. We have already exam- 
ined one sculpture that is now kept in Rumtek in Sikkim, where the Sixteenth Karmapa 
established his seat in exile (Fig. 8.37).”” In many cases of works attributed to a famous lama 
or artist the attributions may appear apocryphal and mythical but in other cases old attribu- 
tions may have merit. In any case, it is worth noting a few of the sculptures that have been 
passed down in the Karmapa tradition as the work of the Tenth Karmapa. 

Perhaps most prominent among the small group for which we have photographs, is a 
group of sculptures in rhinocerous horn depicting the Karma Kagyii lineage from the adi- 


buddha Vajradhara (Dorjé Chang), the adepts Tilopa and Naropa, Marpa the translator 
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FIG. 8.39 (FAR LEFT) 

Tara with reduced retinue 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19" century or 
later (?) 

Brass alloy 

Height: approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Collection of Alan Chen 


FIG. 8.40 (LEFT) 

Tara with retinue 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19" century or 
later (?) 

Brass alloy 

Height: approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Qin Xuan Collection 


FIG. 8.41 (BOTTOM LEFT) 
Tara with retinue 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19" century or 
later (?) 

Brass alloy 

Height: approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Private collection, Chengdu, 
Sichuan, China 

Photograph by author 


FIG. 8.42 (BOTTOM CENTER) 
Tara with retinue 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19" century 
or later? 

Brass alloy 

Height: approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Private collection, Chengdu, 
Sichuan, China 

Photograph by author 


FIG. 8.43 (BOTTOM RIGHT) 
Tara 

Style of Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet or China (?); 19% century or 
later (?) 

Brass alloy 

Height: approx. 2 % in. (6 cm) 
Collection Ian and Lois Alsop 
Photograph by James Hart 


FIG. 8.44 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Vajradhara 

Said to be by Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century or later 
Rhinoceros horn 
Dimensions unknown 
Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Photograph by Nik Douglas 
Literature: N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 2. 


FIG. 8.45 (ABOVE CENTER) 
Tilopa 

Said to be by Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century or later 
Rhinoceros horn 

Dimensions unknown 
Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Photograph by Nik Douglas 
Literature: N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 4. 


FIG. 8.46 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Naropa 

Said to be by Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century or later 
Rhinoceros horn 
Dimensions unknown 
Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Photograph by Nik Douglas 
Literature: N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 10. 


and Milarepa (Figs. 8.44-48), previously in Tsurphu monastery and now in Rumtek.’* ‘The 


attribution to the Tenth Karmapa is mentioned in a 1976 Western history of the Karmapa 
lineage, while a reminiscence by Hugh Richardson of visits to Tsurphu in 1946 and 1950 
appears to refer to one of the sculptures illustrated in that same history.’*’ The material is rare 
and exotic, (perhaps evidence of the involvement of a high lama or other donor of means) 
but the sculptures themselves are in an unexceptional style of the seventeenth to eighteenth 
century without any of the whimsical characteristics or Kashmiri mannerisms seen in his 
work, and thus the attributions to Chéying Dorjé have been considered apocryphal.’ 

Numerous other sculptures attributed to the Tenth Karmapa found in Tsurphu or 
Rumtek are enumerated in two modern accounts of the modern Karma Kagyii tradition, but 
few have been examined and studied, and photographs are also rare.’” 

Just as this volume was going to press, we were introduced to yet another inscribed 
sculpture by Chéying Dorjé (Fig. 8.49). It is an important sculpture and thus worth a last- 
minute look, although a detailed analysis will have to wait for later, in an on-line version of 
this article to appear in asianart.com and in other discussions. The sculpture, cast in brass 
and still embellished with traces of cold-gold paint, depicts a figure seated in a relaxed pose 
(reminiscent of Fig. 8.4) on a throne, holding the bud of a flower in his left hand at his knee, 
with his right hand before his chest in an indeterminate open gesture. The antelope skin 
draped over his left shoulder assures us that Avalokitesvara is intended, as does the explicit 
inscription, “icon of spyan ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) by the hand of Gyalwang Choying 
Dorjé.” Various of the mannerisms of Chéying Dorjé can be found here, including the high 
pony-tail hair style, the fleshy face, and the bird (single in this case) in the bower at the top 
of the mandorla. Clear references to the Kashmiri style so beloved of Choying Dorjé include 
the striated dhoti and the mountainous hourglass-shaped support to the throne (compare 
Fig. 8.26) with donor figures—themselves worthy of close examination—and intertwined 
nagas. The sculpture is unusual in the Tenth Karmapa’s oeuvre both in the wording of the 
inscription and also as the first sculpture in cast brass with an inscription to come to our 


notice. This figure invites further analysis, and reminds us of what we have yet to learn. 
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FIG. 8.47 (FAR LEFT) 
Marpa 

Said to be by Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17 century or later 
Rhinoceros horn 
Dimensions unknown 
Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Photograph by Nik Douglas 
Literature: N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 14. 


FIG. 8.48 (LEFT) 

Milarepa 

Said to be by Chéying Dorjé 
(1604-1674) 

Tibet; 17" century or later 
Rhinoceros horn 
Dimensions unknown 
Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim 
Photograph by Nik Douglas 
Literature: N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 18. 


Conclusion 


Establishing a chronology and a meaningful inventory of the sculptures 
of Chéying Dorjé is a daunting task. There is considerable confusion 
and disagreement regarding who made what, and when. The six extraor- 
dinary sculptures we examined at the very beginning of this essay (Figs. 
8.1-6), are believed by Ulrich von Schroeder to be ancient works of art- 
ists from the seventh to eighth century which then served as models 
Chéying Dorjé copies: I believe they are the works of this master him- 
self, probably created at a young age, and perhaps with the help of Nep- 
alese artisans. In the case of some other sculptures, we agree that they 
should be included among the Tenth Karmapa’s works, (Figs. 8.20-25). 
And in assessing yet another group, von Schroeder is sure of a Choying 
Dorjé attribution whereas I feel they are more likely the work of later 
copyists (Figs 8.30, 8.31, 8.32, and 8.33 as well as the two sculptures 
in Tibet closely resembling Fig. 8.35). In assessing some other works 
(Figs. 8.44-48) we share skepticism even though Tibetan tradition 
assigns them to the Tenth Karmapa. 

I thank the reader for spending such a long time with me on 


this remarkable and disparate group of sculptures. We leave this group 


with many questions unanswered. Several of the biographical sources 
mentions works by this prolific artist that we cannot now identify but 


which may appear before us in the future, and it is to be hoped that further evidence will FIG. 8.49 
Avalokitesvara 
come to light, in the form of historical literature or other sculptures by or influenced by Chéying Dorjé (1604-1674) 
Tibet; 17th century 
Cast brass with cold gold 
‘The correct definition of the beginnings of the Tibetan Buddhist sculptural tradition,  Height:7 in. (18 cm) 
Pritzker Collection 
and an accurate appreciation of the work of the Tenth Karmapa are both of paramount _ Inscription: spyan ras gzigs kyi sku 


Chéying Dorjé. We have much to learn. 


rgyal dbang chos dbyings 


importance to our study of the art of Buddhist Tibet. I hope the present interpretation of Fo tial alco teas: *lece. ok 
Tdo re sf P. yay ZO. con 0 


these unusual sculptures contributes to that understanding, or at least contributes toward a Avalokitesvara_made by 
Gyalwang (“King of the 
lively conversation on both subjects. Victorious Ones”) Chéying Dorjé.” 
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FIG. 9.15, DETAIL 


MANY IMPORTANT QUESTIONS still remain in evaluating the Tenth Karmapa’s place in 
Tibetan artistic lineages, both those contemporary with him and those that followed. A great 
deal can be learned about indigenous perceptions of Chéying Dorjé’s place in the Tibetan 
tradition from examining later (mostly nineteenth- and twentieth-century) Tibetan writers 
who attempt to account for the Tenth Karmapa in their narratives of Tibetan art. However, 
most of these descriptions are vague, and his placement within a larger context seems based 
more on religious lineage than artistic considerations. Another path of exploration is visual 
evidence, examining contemporary and later painting, especially among the artistic circles 
that demonstrated an awareness of Choying Dorjé by writing about his works. This second 
part is by nature more speculative, as our information and visual evidence is still fragmentary, 
but as discussions regarding artistic motivation (or artistic agency) are rarely, if ever, discussed 
in the context of Tibetan art, I believe the highly personal nature of the Tenth Karmapa’s 
works warrants such an attempt. As previously mentioned, early on in his career Choying 
Dorjé trained in the Menthang painting tradition. While some elements of Chinese land- 
scape and palette had entered the Menri tradition, which Chéying Dorjé studied, his use of 
open compositions and sparing use of pigment is a marked contrast to the system he trained 
in. The practice of leaving large portions of the canvas unpigmented is an especially star- 
tling innovation that becomes prominent in the later court art of the Karmapas (the Karma 
Gardri sarma) in the eighteenth century, and one cannot help but wonder if it was the Tenth 


Karmapa who in part inspired this radical shift in the use of color and pigment. 


Tue TExTUAL EvipENcE: 


Later Tibetan Textual Descriptions of His Style and Works 

Beyond the Tenth Karmapa’s biographical material, which forms the basis for the previous 
sketch of his artistic life in chapter 2, there are also later Tibetan texts that address him as 
an artist and even provide some information on the sources for his style and descriptions 
of his works. Mostly, these descriptions are found within the context of the history of the 
Karma Gardri style, that is the court style of the Karmapa Encampment. Earlier (seventeenth- 
century) surveys of Tibetan art, including one written by the Tenth Karmapa’s contemporary, 
the regent of Tibet, the Desi Sangyé Gyatso (sDe srid Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho;1653-1705), 
contained in the Baidurya astrological treatise (Bai di rya g.ya’ sel) written in the 1680s, about a 
decade after the Tenth Karmapa’s death, do not mention him at all. This is perhaps a deliberate 
omission, as the Desi was leader of the Ganden Palace (dGa ‘Idan pho brang) government’s 
sectarian persecution of the Karmapa’s order, and the absence of the court style of the Karmapa 
Encampment, the Gardri, in Sangyé Gyatso’s account is an even more glaring lacuna. 

More surprising is the Tenth Karmapa’s not being mentioned in either text on art 
by the late seventeenth-century author Deumar Geshé Tenzin Phiintsok (De’u dmar dge 
bshes bsT'an ‘dzin phun tshogs). He was born during the Tenth Karmapa’s exile in Jang 
(around 1665), in nearby Kham, with close early ties to the Karma Kagyi. He spent time in 
Dergé and even fled for a while to Yunnan and so should have been well aware of the Tenth 
Karmapa and his artistic activities. Deumar Geshé was also a teacher of Situ Panchen, a 
great admirer and biographer of the Tenth Karmapa. Perhaps the Tenth Karmapa was still 
considered too controversial a figure to discuss openly in print, as is evidenced by the excising 
of his biography from the Karma Kagyii history by Situ Panchen published at Palpung (for 


more on this see note r). 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Tenth 


Karmapa’s Place 


in libetan 
Tradition 


Thirteenth Karmapa (Eighteenth Century) 

The first brief mention of the Tenth Karmapa within the larger context of Tibetan artistic 
traditions is found a century later in the Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil Dorjé’s (bDud ‘dul rdo 
re; 1733-1797) (Fig. 9.1) brief versified dPyad don tho chung, an analytical treatise that 
explains how to identify various valuable things, written in the second half of the eighteenth 
century.’7° This terse treatise outlines how to identify works of art for each major school of 
painting, which concludes “[figures] painted by the hand of the venerable Tenth [Karmapa] 
which follow Kashmiri bronzes are a great matchless wonder.””' ‘The Thirteenth Karmapa 
was a student of Situ Panchen at Palpung Monastery, where it seemed Choying Dorjé first 


entered the Tibetan artistic canon, while remaining relatively unknown in the rest of Tibet. 


Kongtriil (1864) 

The earliest account of the history of Tibetan art that provides details of the Tenth Karmapa 
as an artist is found in the nineteenth-century scholar Kongtriil’s compendium of traditional 
knowledge, Embracing All Knowables (Shes bya kun khyab; 1846), which treates all fields of 
learning, including the arts. Within this work Kongtriil outlines Tibetan artistic traditions, 
with special emphasis on the Karma Gardri, and is the first to my knowledge to include 
the Tenth Karmapa in a larger narrative on the history of Tibetan art. Kongtriil states that 
while the Tenth Karmapa’s early works were based on the Menri style, later in life Chéying 
Dorjé imitated Chinese scroll paintings on silk (si thang) and also produced Chinese style 
embroidered ¢hangka.’” Like many areas of Tibetan studies in the West, a narrative on the 
history of Tibetan art based on Tibetan sources was first sketched out (anonymously) by the 
venerable E. Gene Smith in 1970, in his introduction to this Tibetan text. Smith includes a 


translation of Kongtril’s account of the Tenth Karmapa, quoted here in full: 


Superior to all of these [was] the Lord of the World practicing art, the glo- 
rious Karmapa Chéying Dorjé. This personage studied painting with the 
Chikhyer Trulku Tsering of Lhodrak, a follower of the Menri manner. 
During the later part, however, he was inspired by Chinese scroll painting 
for painting (ris) and influences from [old] Kashmiri originals for his sculp- 
ture (ur). His marvelous paintings, along with his embroideries, can be seen 


even today.773 


Shakabpa (1976) 

In modern Tibetan scholarship the Tenth Karmapa gains greater pride of place within nar- 
ratives of Tibetan art history. The Tibetan historian Shakabpa (who it should be pointed out 
was a historian and not an expert in art) describes the Tenth Karmapa’s paintings as being 
produced in a distinctively Chinese manner, characterized by large areas of empty space, 
many landscape features such as mountains and forests, finely detailed gold work, and an 
overall color scheme dominated by pale shades of green.’”* Shakabpa even goes so far as to 


attribute the founding of the Gardri painting tradition to him: 


As for the Gardri or Kardri (Kar bris), the Eighth Karmapa Mikyé Dorjé 
(Mi bskyod rdo rje) wrote the text The Great Sun of Drawing Proportions (Ri 
moi thig rtsa nyi ma chen po); while the Tenth [Karmapa] Chéying Dorjé was 


a good painter, taking as models trees, flowers, architecture, etc., from Indian 
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and Chinese painting. As for the custom/practice 
called “Karma Gardri” or “Kardri”, I think this is the 


way it started. 


Furthermore, as for how to distinguish between 
the Kardri and the Shungri (gzdung bdris, lit. “offi- 
cial government painting style” =Menri),’”5 tradi- 
tionally it is described as: the faces of the peaceful 
deities of the Kardri tradition have smaller eyes so 
they have a more peaceful appearance. Whereas 
in the faces of the peaceful deities of the Shungri 
tradition, the eyes are larger so they have a slightly 
wrathful appearance. I did some investigating into 
the Eighth Karmapa Mikyé Dorjé’s biography, but 


there were no clear details about painting. 


From when the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorjé was 
young, he made elegant paintings. He trained with 
the master artist (spru/ sku) Tsering of Chiikhyer in 
Lhodrak, a follower of Old Men[ri] painting (sman 
rnying gi ri mo). He made copies (dpe) of such things 
as: the paintings (dris thang) of the Sixteen Elders 
known as the Yerpa Ra[ba]ma, the meditational sup- 
port of Lumé, the earliest paintings on silk in Tibet; 
the hanging scroll (sku thang) of Cittavisramana 
Avalokitesvara in silk embroidery (si); and the 
[painting of ] the Sixteen Elders in the manner of 
the Arya Sixteen Elders invited to a noonday meal by Namkha Drak of 
Chim at Narthang. He made very many paintings. He lived for a long time 
in such places as the Kingdom of Jang (Lijiang) near China, and [there is] a 
historical record of him establishing the practice (sro/ mdzad pa) of painting 
similar to Chinese painting [there]. 


Because [the Karmapa] recognized himself as a skilled painter in such state- 
ments as: “[When] King Tsako (Tsha ko) of Gyalrong (rGyal rong) invited 
him, at Bo Gangkar (“Bo gangs dkar) during the Year of the Dragon (1652) 
New Year’s celebration,””° at that time the lord (Karmapa) said, ‘Regarding 
poetry and painting there is none greater than me in Tibet. I am one who 
pleases Avalokitesvara. I am one who has come into this world to paint.”777 
Therefore, as for the Gardri or Kardri, until there is proof of records (more 
information) about other painters, it is reasonable to come to the conclu- 
sion that this lord (the Tenth Karmapa) introduced the practice (founded the 
Gardri style). 


I have seen a pair of small old paintings of Milarepa and the Five Sisters 


of Long Life, the surfaces of which are labeled with inscriptions naming 
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FIG. 911 


Thirteenth Karmapa, Diidiil Dorje 
(1733-1797) 

Kham province, Tibet; 

18th century 

38 Yx 23 Min. (97.8 x 59.1 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 

Purchased from the Collection of 
Navin Kumar, New York 
C2005.20.1 (HAR 65494) 


FIG. 9.2 


Eighty-four Mahasiddhas 
Tibet; ca. late 18th or early 19th 
century 

27 4x 18 % in. (68.9 x 46 cm) 
From the collection of Pawo 
Rinpoche of Nenang 

Literature: Jackson 2009, fig 8.9, 
p- 163; P. Pal 1969, no. 16. 


Chéying Dorjé as the artist (mtshan byang ‘khod pa), those kept as the inner 
support/image in Nyidé Gon (Nyi Ide dgon) of Lhodrak; and the eighty- 
four mahdasiddhbas that were the support of the Pawo Rinpoche of Nenang 
(g.Nas nang), which are unrivaled Kardri paintings, which in recent times 
are kept in Tibet House, New Delhi. These [compositions] had a great deal 
of blank space, with many landscape elements such as mountains and forests, 
and finely detailed gold work (gser dris). The palette (¢shon) generally has 
a strong emphasis of green with pale shades pre- 
dominating. Because of these features, from the 
very moment you see them one can immediately 


distinguish them from the Men[ri] tradition. 


While this description of the Tenth Karmapa’s paintings 
is one of the first and most detailed in Tibetan sources, a 
major problem with its utility is that Shakabpa conflates 
all of Gardri painting with Choying Dorjé’s work. This 
is made clear when looking at an example of the eighty- 
four mahdasiddbas that were owned by the Pawo Rinpoche 
of Nenang of which Shakabpa speaks (Fig. 9.2). One sees 
immediately that it is a later eighteenth- to nineteenth- 
century Gardri painting of Palpung Monastery follow- 
ing compositional and stylistic characteristics of Situ 
Panchen.77* We will find that this conflation or confusion 
between the works of the Tenth Karmapa and works by 
the later (or new) Gardri of Situ Panchen of the eigh- 
teenth century is quite common among Tibetan scholars 


and painters (to be dealt with in more detail below). 


Thangla Tsewang (1950s/2006) 

Thangla Tsewang (Thang bla tshe dbang; 1902-1989) 
was a Karma Gardri painter and scholar from Palpung 
Monastery (Fig. 9.3) as well as scribe and court painter 
to the previous (Eleventh) Situ incarnation, Pema 
Wangchok Gyalpo (Padma dbang mchog rgyal po; 1886-1952). Thangla Tsewang is thus 
an important informant of some authority from within the tradition as both a painter and 
a scholar. In his short history of Tibetan art, 4 Brief Explanation of the History of Tibetan 
Painting (Bod kyi ri mo byung tshul cung zad gleng ba), Thangla Tsewang also gives the Tenth 
Karmapa a prominent place within the Gardri tradition. There are some important internal 
inconsistancies within Thangla Tsewang’s narrative, as he starts by stating that there are two 
traditions of the Gardri: the Old Gardri of the Eighth Karmapa and his two emanations, 
the sculptor Karma Sidrel (srid bral) and the painter Namkha Tashi; and the New Gardri 
of the Tenth Karmapa. But in the text that follows he describes the Old Gardri, the Tenth 
Karmapa, and then the New Gardri as founded by Situ Panchen in the eighteenth century: 


As for the Karma Gardri, there are the traditions (/ugs) of the Old and of the 
New of the Tenth Lord [Karmapa]. As for the first (the old Gardri), in the 
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time of the Seventh Karmapa Chédrak Gyatso (Chos 
grags rgya mtsho; 1454-1506) the basis having taken 
as approximate models the Old Men[ri] figural forms 
and color and drawing from Chinese painting, the 
tradition (sro/) known as the “Encampment tradition” 


(sgar lugs) was initially founded. 


After that, in the time of the Eighth Karmapa 
Mikyo Dorjé, the celibate [lay]man (rang po) Karma 
Sidrel, and the one who would continue [the Eight 
Karmapa’s] activity in painting (Aris skwi phrin 
Jas) recognized as emanations of the Eighth Lord 
[Karmapa] himself [named] Tashi, [these two] caused 
[his activity] to spread in both painting and sculp- 
ture. The masks (z/a/ ‘bag) of the three [primary pro- 
tectors of the Karma Kagyii] Paldan lhamo, Black 
Cloaked Mahakala, and the Oath-Bound Blacksmith 
Damchen Garwai Nakpo) (Dam can mgar ba’i nag 
po) (ma mgon mgar) made by [the sculptor] Karma 


Sidrel, which I saw have extraordinary qualities. 


After that the Tenth Lord [Karmapa] Chéying Dorjé, 

master and disciples, together with students (s/ob ¢shogs), made images from 
painting, relief sculpture (‘bur), and cast-metal (4/ug) images, made from 
a variety of precious materials including crystal (she/). I have seen such 
images as jataka (skyes rabs), the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha, the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas, the Sixteen Elders, and they are like a Chinese type (rgya rigs). 


Before that, as for the wall paintings of Yangpachen (Yangs pa can) 
Monastery??? [founded] by (the Fourth) Shamar Chékyi Drakpa (Chos kyi 
grags pa; 1453-1524) of the Seventh Lord [Karmapa] (Chédrak Gyatso),7*° 
these [wall paintings] are unrivaled at least in Tibet, but I am uncertain who 
that painter was. However, there is a follower of the reverend Taranatha 
(1575-1635) called “Menthang Losangpa (sMan thang blo bzang pa, 
Losangpa of the Menthang [tradition]),””*" I think there seems to be an 
artist (/ba bzo) before him. These wonderful paintings by the skillful ones 
(mkhas pa) are similar to those of that time period. Furthermore, as for the 
appearance the Shamar’s own golden image, erected during his lifetime, it is 
so good that not even [precious materials] such as chégyal (chos rgyal) metal 
alloy (/i ma), dépal (dod dpal) alloy,’ and /ha lung alloy can compare to it.”*3 


As for the Karma and Drukpa Kagyii (dkar ‘brug), the two, in general, because 
in the past [activities] such as the erecting of images (rte) was greatly wide- 
spread, there were many successive Karmapas who were also skilled in paint- 
ing. Because [lamas] such as the Sixth Shamar were skilled in both the arts 
of painting and sculpting, it is said that most of the images erected at such 
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FIG. 9.3 


The Palpung Monastery court artist 
Thangla Tsewang (1902-89) 
Literature: dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 
2006, inside page. 


[places] as Shar Gampo Gangri (Shar sGam po gang r[i])”** were made 
by his hand. Later, in the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama, Mongol armies 
destroyed nearly all of the monasteries of the Great Karmapa Encampment 
and the Kar [religious and artistic] traditions. Because there were such [cir- 
cumstances] as the need for the Tenth Karmapa to flee to places like Lijiang 
(Jang yul), the Karmapa, master and disciples, survived as just names, and his 


activity did not spread widely.’*s 


Then, in the Fire Rabbit Year (1687) or Iron Dragon Year (1700) of the 
twelfth calendric cycle, the sagacious Situ [Panchen] Chokyi Jungné was 
born. He lived seventy-six years. For the sake of the revival (s/ar gso) of the 
Karma Kagyti (kar) teachings, he newly founded Palpung Monastery [in] 
the east. He built many monasteries of the Karma Kagyi tradition also in 
the Lijiang-China border regions. He also erected countless sacred images in 
both painting and sculpture. [Examples of] the lord (Situ) himself practic- 
ing in the New Gardri [style] can be found in his composition (dha’ rtsom 
gnang bar) of (Ksemendra’s) Wish-Fulfilling Tree Jataka tales in twenty-three 
paintings, [where Situ writes:] “In the feeling/mood expressed, colors and 
drawing, [I] follow Chinese masters (rgya nag mkhas pa’i rjes ‘brang nas), and 
for such elements as the land, dress, and palaces [architecture], [I] depict 
them in accordance with what [I] had actually seen in India. These paint- 
ings also possess all of those discriminating [aspects] of the followers of the 
Menthang, both New and Old, and the Khyen[ri] (mKhyen [bris]) tradi- 
tions, Jeugangpa, and Gardri painters, but are distinctive in one hundred 
thousand particulars of style (myams ‘gyur).” In such expressions the practice 


(srol) of the New Gardri can be distinguished [from others].7* 


It is very important here to note that Thangla Tsewang specifically says that it was not just 
the Tenth Karmapa who made these images, but also together with groups of his followers: 
“master and disciple(s), together with his students, made images in painting, relief sculpture, 
and cast-metal images made from a variety of precious materials.” In other words, objects 
were made under collaborative (workshop) conditions with multiple artists, and likely other 
(later) individual or groups of followers as well. This is corroborated multiple times in the 
Karmapa’s biographies as well (previously discussed here in chapters 4 and 5). This suggests 
that numerous objects in the Tenth Karmapa’s style were the result of such collaborative 
conditions, as workshops are often established to make large quantities of objects beyond 
the ability of a single master artist. Here Thangla Tsewang also states directly that it was due 
to his exile in Lijiang that the Tenth Karmapa’s activity did not spread, have a major impact 
on later traditions, or it seems become well known outside of the southeastern Sino-Tibetan 
borderlands near Kham where he was so active as an artist. Thangla Tsewang wrote this his- 
tory in the 1950s, where it circulated in Kham as a manuscript and had a strong impact on 


local scholars but was published only posthumously in 2006. 


Kénchok Tenzin (1994) 
Thangla Tsewang’s ideas were first made available in 1994 through the local Kham scholar 


Konchok Tenzin (dKon mchog bstan’dzin), who had access to his manuscript and drew from 
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it heavily in his own survey of Tibetan art. Konchok Tenzin expands on and clarifies several 
parts of Thangla Tsewang’s narrative, combining it with details from Shakabpa’s account. 
First, he makes it clear that there are three branches or phases of the Karma Gardri painting 
tradition: the Old, the New, and that of the Tenth Karmapa (re bcu pa’ /ugs).’87 Konchok 
Tenzin also adds that it was the master painter (spru/ sku) Namkha Tashi who at first studied 
with Kénchok Phendé of E, and later based on the Menri tradition (sman Jugs), modeling 
on the tradition (rgyun) of details of Chinese painting, and the appearance of animals and 
land made mostly in the Chinese manner, he first established the practice (sro/) called the 
Gar tradition (sgar /ugs).7** However, like Thangla Tsewang before him, he also places this 
in the lifetime of the Seventh Karmapa (fifteenth century), not in the court of the Ninth 
Karmapa (sixteenth century) as we now understand the chronology of the founding of the 
Gardri tradition. 

After his general account of the founding of the Gardri painting tradition, Konchok 
Tenzin singles out the Tenth Karmapa as especially distinguished among all makers of 
painting and sculpture. He then adds details of the Karmapa’s early training and models 
he copied, such as the ancient Yerpa arhats on silk, the silk embroidery of Cittavisrama 
Avalokitesvara, and the Narthang arhats, which seem to largely follow Shakabpa’s account 
(translated above). He then goes on to say that due to bad circumstances, while living in 
Lijiang, the Karmapa founded the custom called “Chinese-style shangka painting” (rgya 
bris thang ka), a term K6énchok Tenzin learned from Thangla Tsewang.’* Later in life, the 
Karmapa based his painting on Chinese traditions of painting and cast [metal sculptures] 
based on the bronze statues of the Kashmiri tradition (kha che’i lugs kyi ‘bur sku li) and used 
precious substances such as crystal. His practice of the arts (Azo spyod) such as embroidered 
silk thangkas was completely unsurpassed.7°° Konchok Tenzin then quotes Thangla Tsewang 
directly, saying that having seen many images (sku) of the three kinds of art: painting, carved- 
relief sculpture, and cast-metal sculpture (ris ‘bur /ugs gsum), such as Jataka, the Twelve Deeds 
of the Buddha, the Eight Great Bodhisattvas, and the Sixteen Elders, he concluded all of the 
sculpture followed in form the Kashmiri tradition and are handsome in shape, while the 
Karmapa’s paintings are close to Chinese painting, with the living creatures such as deer and 
birds so lifelike that one could mistake them for real.7” 

Koénchok Tenzin then concludes by saying that the Tenth Karmapa attained such 
excellence in artistic skill that he and his disciples composed a treatise on art called Rays 
of the Sun, an Art Manual Commentary (Thig yig rnam ’grel nyi ma’i od zer). According to 
Thangla Tsewang’s students during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), he had preserved 
manuscript copies of both the Eighth Karmapa Mikyé Dorjé’s text on art, Mirror of the Great 
Sun (Nyi ma chen po’ me long), which seems to be the same text as The Great Sun of Drawing 
Proportions (Ri mo’i thig rtsa nyi ma chen po) mentioned by Shakabpa, in a short handwritten 
text in cursive (dbu med) script of about forty to fifty pages, which is thought to have helped 
inspire the rise of the Gardri school; as well as the Tenth Karmapa’s own text on art, the 
Rays of the Sun, an Art Manual Commentary (Thig yig rnam ‘grel nyi mai od xer), a thin long 
text of more than one hundred pages handwritten in a beautiful cursive script, both of which 
Thangla Tsewang used as references for his own history.” The location of these two impor- 


tant works for the history of Tibetan painting is currently unknown. 
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FIG. 9.4 

Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) with 
handprints and footprints 

Tibet; late 17th century 

Tempera on cloth 

30 x 19 % in. (77.5 x 50 cm) 
Musée national des Arts 
Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, France 
(MG ro107) 

Photograph by Daniel Arnaudet 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux / 
Art Resource, NY 

ART387513 

Literature: Selig Brown 2004, 

pl. 19, p. 53. 


Tenpa Rapten and After (2007) 

More recent Tibetan authors on the history of 
Tibetan painting largely follow the details of these 
narratives.”3 For instance, Tenpa Rapten (bsTan 
pa rab brtan), senior professor in the Fine Art 
Department of Tibet University (retired), says of 
the Karmapa’s artistic developments in Lijiang: 
“For the sake of his followers (gdul bya’i phyir) while 
residing in Lijiang, he applied many designs of land- 
scape elements such as palaces (architecture), trees, 
flowers, water and rocks, wild beasts and birds from 
Chinese painting. [In this way] the style (phyag 
rgyun) of Gardri painting was first started.”7% 


THe Visuayt EvipENCE: 


Contemporary Styles of Central Tibet 

As hinted at throughout this study, Choying 
Dorjé’s paintings were completely different from 
what came before, but one might also view his 
works as a representation of his total rejection of 
everything going on in central Tibet as well. Even 
a brief comparison with his contemporaries (Figs. 
9.4 and 9.5) will help bring out the utter radical- 
ism of his works. A painting closely datable to the 
mid- to late seventeenth century from the central 
Tibetan court is an inscribed hand- and footprint 
painting of the Fifth Dalai Lama, presumably 
completed in his lifetime (1617-1682) with prayers for his longevity (Fig. 9.4).7%5 Another 
painting of the Fifth Dalai Lama preserved in Potala Palace (Fig. 9.5)—possibly commis- 
sioned by his regent, the Desi Sangyé Gyatso (sDe srid Sangs rgyas rgya mtsho; 165 3- 
1705)—in his memory, or slightly later (eighteenth century?), is a more extreme example 
that shows the further development in this same central Tibetan Menri tradition at the 
court of the Dalai Lamas.7* While these paintings are different genres, nonetheless, their 
sheer visual density with layer upon layer of decorative details, the intensity of the patterned 
textiles, the multitude of closely juxtaposed colors in Figure 9.5, for instance in the clouds at 
top center alone are blues, greens, oranges, and pinks all tightly woven together), a compara- 
tive lack of open space, and an overall formal stately presence due in part to their professional 
polish, all stand in sharp contrast to the Karmapa’s simple—one might say to the point of 
studied naiveté—playful visual idiom. 

At that time, the painting traditions of Menthang (and to some extent Khyenri) became 
the official court painting styles in Lhasa under the patronage of the Fifth Dalai Lama and 
his regent. The mid-seventeenth century is often described as a second “golden age” of Tibetan 
culture, with the unification of Tibet for the first time since the imperial period in the ninth 
century, and the Great Fifth (as the Fifth Dalai Lama came to be known) as one of art’s most 


celebrated patrons. But it was also a time of regulation and codification of religious systems 
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spearheaded by the Fifth Dalai Lama and his regent, a 
systemization that also extended to visual production in 
which the Great Fifth took a keen personal interest.7%” 
Visual production was regulated on an institutional level 
with the establishment of something akin to painting 
guilds in Lhasa, allowing the organization of large num- 
bers of artists for the many Gelukpa construction proj- 
ects, such as the famous Potala Palace, begun in 1645 and 
completed in 1694.7°* Other large-scale painting projects 
in and around Lhasa sponsored by the Fifth Dalai Lama 
included the renovation of the Barkor (Bar skor) in 1664 
and the two imperial-period temples, the Jokhang in 1671 
and Ramoche in 1673. Beyond this, the Great Fifth also 
sponsored the founding of many Gelukpa monasteries all 
over Tibet during the period 1649 to 1653. Most of the 
artists he recorded employing in these large-scale projects 
were Menri painters, and the Dalai Lama even sponsored 
the training of artists but even so, was still unable to keep 
up with demand.’ This resulted in regularized, highly 
ornamented and polished works, which often became 
formulaic. The Fifth Dalai Lama’s regent, Sangyé Gyatso, 
was also a prominent patron of the arts, and is recorded as 
employing many Menri artists during his reign. He even 
went so far as to interfere in the modifying of the icono- 
metric rules governing the representations of the Buddha, 
which infuriated Tibetans in Kham.*°° What the Tenth 
Karmapa was doing in his own paintings was the exact opposite of the Dalai Lama’s court- 
sponsored Menthang style and was everything the Menri was not. This larger program of reli- 
gious regularization under the Fifth Dalai Lama, combined with the forcible conversion of 
Kagyii monasteries in central Tibet to his Geluk order,*°*' may have given the Menri, as the 
Geluk court painting style in central Tibet, an association with political and cultural hegemony 
under which the Tenth Karmapa and his order suffered greatly. 

But why would Chéying Dorjé turn so far back in history to outmoded models long 
forgotten by his Tibetan contemporaries? It is clear from his biography that even from a very 
young age he was fascinated by early models and sought them out for imitation, but other 
Tibetan artists had also appreciated and copied early works without their own work being 
completely transformed into such an anachronistic idiom. His environment in exile may 
provide us with some clues about the source and emotional drive behind his radical shift. 
‘The great Ming-Qing cataclysm, when the native Chinese Ming dynasty collapsed in 1644 
and China was conquered and ruled by alien invaders from the north (the Manchus), was 
a time when Chinese artists looked inward to the long-distant past for solace. These artists 
followed the visual strategy of previous Chinese painters living in unstable times such as the 
Mongol occupation in the thirteenth century, who revived ancient artistic models, includ- 
ing the antique blue-green styles associated with the glory of the Tang court (618-906), as 
a way of looking back to an imagined golden age of Chinese culture, rejecting the world 


around them, and withdrawing inward.*” The eccentric figure painter and antiquarian Chen 
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FIG. 9.5 

Fifth Dalai Lama (1617-1682) 
Central Tibet; late 17th—-early 
18th century 

Pigments on cloth 


37x25 Yin. (94 x 64 cm) 
Potala Palace Collection 
Literature: Rig ‘dzin rdo rje 1985 
Bod kyi thang ka, pl. 77. 


FIG. 9.6 

The Life of Tao Yuanming, detail 
Chen Hongshou (1599-1652) 
Qing dynasty, China; 17th century, 
dated 1650 

Handscroll: Ink and color on silk 
II '%6xX 121 “in. (30.3 x 308 cm) 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 
purchase, 1954 (1912.1) 
Literature: Weng, Wan’ge $5 

XX 1997. Chen Hongshou: His Life 
and Art, Vol. 2 [REA ° CHR + FB 
[tal 4. Shanghai People’s Fine Arts 


Publishing House, p. 225. 


Hongshou (1598-1652) evoked the reclusive and rebellious free spirits of the “Seven Sages 
of the Bamboo Grove” (of the third century) and Tao Yuanming [i AY (365-427) (Fig. 9.6) 
as pictorial representations of the self.*°3 (Notice here the similarity of the attendant’s long, 
fleshy face and tiny lips with those of the Karmapa’s figures). Other resonances with Chen 
Hongshov’s paintings are his casting a broad stylistic net and drawing on a wide variety of 
sources to create a very personal idiom and a playful interplay between humans and animals. 
Chen Hongshou’s works were widely circulated through the medium of woodblock prints, 
where his archaizing interests (such as a fine unmodulated line) were brought into print 
culture.*°* A similar studied naiveté was also a characteristic visual trope of these “amateur” 
scholar-painters, a self-identifying marker of their lofty and removed status. This Chinese 
artistic movement in the mid-seventeenth century was blossoming at the very time that 
the Karmapa arrived in Lijiang, living under the patronage of known collectors of Chinese 
painting. Even before the traumatic change of dynasties, a preoccupation with and personal 
reformulation of past painting styles, such as the Song and Yuan, was a hallmark of many 
late-Ming painters, like the aforementioned painter of arhats, Ding Yunpeng.*s It seems 
impossible that the Karmapa, so sensitive to the art around him, would not have been aware 
of these contemporary currents in Chinese painting. And it does not seem a coincidence that 
this is the time that he would develop this anachronistic style that he would become most 
famous for, which was so removed from contemporary mainstream Tibetan painting. 
Considering the conditions under which the Karmapa suffered, one can see interesting 
parallels not only with the emotional trauma that these artists were undergoing—a profound 
sense of loss and displacement—but also a strong resonance in their artistic responses. With 
the invasion of the Mongols in 1642 to 1645, the Karmapa witnessed his Karma Kagyi tradi- 
tion, one of the wealthiest in all of Tibet, suddenly stripped of its monasteries, its royal patrons 
executed, its court obliterated, its sangha slaughtered or scattered, and its traditions (religious 
and artistic) on the verge of total eclipse. The Karmapa, forced to flee into exile under such 
devastating conditions, seems to have withdrawn completely, reportedly growing his hair long, 
dressing as a layman, taking a consort, and even having children.** As the scholar-painter 
Thangla Tsewang put it, he was Karmapa in 
name only and his activities did not spread 
widely.*°7 His paintings in exile, exempli- 
fied in the Lijiang set dated 1660, are very 
personal, transcending the pure realm of 
the Tibetan icon into a dreamlike sense of 
bucolic removal depicted in antique forms of 
a distant past (Fig. 3.4). His sculptures simi- 
larly drew on Tibet’s bygone era, reaching 
far back into a romanticized past. 
Concurrently, the Fifth Dalai Lama 
in central Tibet was evoking this same 
Tibetan imperial past quite directly, but 
for very different ends. The Tibetan impe- 
rial period (much like the Tang dynasty 
in China) was also mythologized and by 
that time considered a golden age among 


Tibetans, the period of the establishment 
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of Buddhism in Tibet by a series of divine religious 
kings who were in fact (like the Karmapa) bodhisat- 
tvas incarnate. In the Fifth Dalai Lama’s History of 
Tibet, written in 1643 (the year after the Mongols 
seized central and south-central Tibet), the impe- 
rial period is described in just these terms. By iden- 
tifying himself as an incarnation of the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, the Dalai Lama was employing a 
language of divine inheritance, the succession of past 
glorious empires through the mechanism of reincar- 
nation.*°* This was a politically loaded choice, because 
the founder of the Tibetan empire, Songtsen Gampo 
(r. 617-650), was also considered Avalokitesvara’s 
emanation, which was visually expressed by the small 
Buddha Amitabha’s head peeking out of the emper- 
or’s turban. The Fifth Dalai Lama widely publicized 
this connection through printed word and image, 
including the hand- and footprint painting previ- 
ously discussed (Fig. 9.4), which is part of a series 
that includes a painting of Songtsen Gampo framed 
by the Dalai Lama’s own hand- and footprints.*°° By 
asserting himself as an emanation of Avalokitesvara, 
the Dalai Lama was symbolically declaring that his 
was a divine kingship, and more specifically that he 
was in the lineage of the Tibetan emperor who first 
united Tibet, and thus positioned himself as the 
rightful inheritor of the old Tibetan empire. To reinforce this association he built his own 
massive seat of power on the same hill overlooking Lhasa, Red Hill (Mar po ri), where once 
the palace of the Tibetan emperors of old stood, and named it Potala after the earthly abode 
of Avalokitesvara, Mount Potalaka. (This puts a sadly ironic twist on the Karmapa’s naming 
his own small hilltop abode “Potala” in Gyalthang some ten years later.) 

An interesting but far more complicated comparison with the Tenth Karmapa’s work 
is with the mid-seventeenth-century master artist from Tsang, Choying Gyatso (Chos dby- 
ings rgya mtsho), court painter of the First Panchen Lama Losang Chékyi Gyaltsen (Blo 
bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan; 1567-1662), who painted murals in some of the most famous 
Gelukpa monuments such as the Potala Palace in 1648 (the same year the Karmapa arrived 
in Lijiang proper), and repeatedly at the Panchen Lama’s seat Tashi Lhunpo (bKra shis hun 
po) from 1647 to 1663. Choying Gyatso is credited with founding the New Menri style, 
commonly described as a fusion of Menri and Khyenri, which was adopted by Tashi Lhunpo 
in Tsang as the court style of the Panchen Lamas.*'° David Jackson has suggested that the 
New Menri style was in fact a continuation of the Menri but introduced new Chinese com- 
positional and coloring ideas.*" 

Several attributions to Chéying Gyatso have been made in the Thongba Dénden 
(mThong ba don Idan) Chapel of Tashilhunpo Monastery as well as a beautifully expres- 
sive gold-ground (m¢shal thang) portrait of his patron the First Panchen Lama (Fig. 9.7), 


with an inscription naming him as the artist.*’? A tendency toward overdramatization of 
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FIG. 9.7 


Portrait of the First Panchen Lama 
Lobsang Chékyi Gyaltsen 
Attributed by inscription 

to Chéying Gyatso (active 
1640s-1660s) 

Tashilhunpo, Tsang Provence, 
Tibet; mid-17th century 

Ground Mineral pigment on cotton 
27 %x 16 in. (70 x 41 cm) 
Tashilhunpo Monastery 

Literature: Rig ‘dzin rdo rje 1985 
Bod kyi thang ka, pl. 75. 


FIG. 9.8 (ABOVE) 

Wall paintings attributed 

to Chéying Gyatso (active 
16408-1660s) 

Thongba Dénden Chapel, 
Tashilhunpo Monastery, Tibet 
Literature: Jackson 1996, pl. 35. 


FIG. 9.8, DETAIL (ABOVE 
RIGHT) 


his minor figures pointed out by Jackson can be well observed in the secular figure in the 


lower-right corner. However, the format of the ¢sa/ thang genre, a gold ground with fine 
lines, does not make a good point of comparison to Chéying Dorjé’s identified works. The 
wall paintings of Tashilhunpo have been attributed to Chéying Gyatso by Tashilhunpo’s 
former court painter, and when one compares the unusual quality of expressive faces and 
figures of the inscribed gold-ground thangka with those in the wall paintings in Figure 9.8, 
this attribution seems plausible.*3 

Like the Karmapa, his exact contemporary Chéying Gyatso was also looking to 
Chinese models at the same time but with very different results. This Tsang regional style 
that Jackson (p. 243) describes as rich and almost baroque makes a good point of comparison 
to the Karmapa’s simple figures and playful idiom. Note for instance the crowded composi- 
tion and the exaggerated postures of the minor figures in the foreground, the naturalistic 
and expressive depiction of the human faces, as well as the rich saturation of detail, such as 
in the elaborate ornaments on the bodhisattva (Fig. 9.8, detail), so unlike the simple forms 
and abbreviated faces in the Tenth Karmapa’s own works. Set against these paintings, the 


Karmapa’s works seem purposefully naive. 


Relation to the Court Style of the Karmapas 

While Chéying Dorjé is recorded as copying paintings by several great Tibetan masters of 
the fifteenth century such as Menthangpa and Jeu and working in many different (archaic) 
painting styles throughout his career, including the Newar (Ba/ ris), which dominated early 
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painting in Tibet (with a virtual artisitic monopoly from around 1360 to 1460, but had 
become something of an antique style by the seventeenth century),* it is interesting to 
note that there is no mention of him copying works of Namkha Tashi or even studying 
works of the court style of the Karmapas, the Gardri, or “Encampment” style. The Gardri 
was established (or more likely codified) by Namkha Tashi in the court of Choying Dorjé’s 
predecessor, the Ninth Karmapa (1555-1603), in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
just decades before. As we have seen in the beginning of this chapter, when examining the 
Tibetan historiography, the Tenth Karmapa would nonetheless become closely associated 
with this court style of the Karmapas, being commonly placed within its tradition, and at 
times even credited with its founding, or alternately the inspiration for its later revival. 

Establishing any possible relationship between the Tenth Karmapa’s works with those 
of the early Gardri in the court of his predecessor is not yet possible, as no extant paintings 
by the hand of Namkha Tashi or his immediate followers have been identified. The closest 
we can come at this time is a painting of the Ninth Karmapa found in the Rubin Museum 
collection (Fig. 9.9), with a partly effaced inscription, which indicates that it was executed 
during his lifetime. It reads: “This painting of [Wangchuk?] Dorjé, which was achieved fol- 
lowing directions from the Karmapa himself, was energetically achieved by the nephew, the 
monk of Kongpo in the east. By this merit, may all living beings be established in the level 
of buddhahood.”*'s Unfortunately the first syllables of his name are illegible, making this 
identification tentative. This inscription mentions the patron of this work as the Karmapa’s 
ordained disciple from Kongpo in the east who calls himself “nephew.” The Ninth Karmapa 
had two important disciple-patrons with this title, whose dates place the painting of this 
work to the 1590s. Especially suggestive is the fact that one of these “nephews,” On Gushri 
Karma Chogyal (d. 1602), is recorded as being a sponsor of works by the painter Namkha 
Tashi. Another internal clue to the dating of this painting can be found in the background 
landscape, where a monumental ¢hangka is unfurled on a mountainside adjacent to the 
Karmapa’s seat, Tsurphu Monastery. This is a famous appliqué of Buddha Sakyamuni, which 
was made at Tsurphu for the Ninth Karmapa in 1585, and its inclusion provides an earliest 
possible date for this painting. Stylistically, this painting marks a distinct departure from 
earlier Karma Kagyii lineage depictions (e.g., Fig. 9.10), with the more open composition 
that would come to characterize later Gardri paintings of the eigthteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (e.g., Fig. 9.11).*" 

It is especially strange that there is no reference to the Tenth Karmapa’s studying the 
newly formed Gardri style, the very court style of the Karmapas, which of all the Tibetan 
painting traditions drew most heavily on Chinese court painting, considering the similar 
trajectory of his later painting career. There are some other important parallels between these 
two painters, Namkha Tashi and Chéying Dorjé: both shared a general interest in Chinese 
painting, and they both took some of the same paintings as models such as the Yerpa arhats. 
In some sources they are both said to have looked to Indian or Kashmiri bronzes as figural 
models and placed them in heavily Chinese-inspired landscapes.*"7 It is unlikely that this 
was coincidental, for while the Gardri style had only about thirty years to flourish by the time 
of the Karmapa’s arrival at Tsurphu in 1615, Choying Dorjé was surely exposed to examples 
of Namkha Tashi’s work at his own court before its destruction in 1645, even though he 
spent very little time there. Indeed Namkha Tashi painted murals of the Sixteen Arhats at 
the Karmapa’s seat of Tsurphu in 1582.*"* He was also considered a spiritual emanation of 


the Eighth Karmapa, who was thought to be influential in inspiring the founding of the 
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(PAGE 260) 

FIG. 99 

Ninth Karmapa, Wangchuk Dorjé 
(1555-1603) 

Central Tibet; 16th century 

(ca. 1590) 

Ground mineral pigment on cotton 
50x 33 Yin. (127 x 85.1 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 

Purchased from the Collection of 
Navin Kumar, New York 
C2005.20.2 (HAR 90005) 


(PAGE 261) 

FIG. 9.10 (ALSO FIG. 2.3) 

Third Pawo, Tsuklak Gyatso 
(1568-1630) 

Tibet; early 17th century 

Ground mineral pigment on cotton 
24 %x17 ¥ in. (61.3 x 44.5 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.29 (HAR 825) 
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Gardri* and continued his artistic activities in painting. A short biography of Namkha 
Tashi found at the end of the Eighth Karmapa’s underlines this fact: 


Regarding the extraordinary artist (spru/ sku) Namkha Tashi, he was born 
in Yartong (Yar stong). From the time he was a little child he admit- 
ted that he was an emanation of the [Eighth] Lord [Karmapa]. He was 
prophesied as the doer of actions of [the Karmapa’s] religious activities 
in the sphere of religious images and, instructed by the Fifth Shamar he 
established the [painting] tradition of the Gardri style. As for the one 
known as Karma Sidrel also known as Gonyén (sGo smyon), the head- 
man of Dakpo, he is [also] an emanation of the body of the Lord [Mikyo 
Dorjé] himself and is the one who founded the practice of sculpting in the 


Gardri manner.*?° 


In other words, what is being emphasized here in these accounts is not continuity of artistic 
style so much as lineage. As such, Chéying Dorjé could have been seen as a continuation of 
the same incarnation (as Namkha Tashi and Karma Sidrel) and presumably of their artistic 
activity as well. To put it more plainly, it may simply be that because Choying Dorjé was a 
Karmapa (that is his religious lineage), that he was (and still is) associated with the artistic 
tradition of the Karmapa’s court, the Karma Gardri, the inspiration of which is traditionally 
credited to his predecessor, the Eighth Karmapa, Mikyo Dorjé. 

‘The importance of spiritual lineage cannot be underestimated in Tibet and likely colors 
perceptions of his place in the tradition. Could it be that received models from the Karmapas’ 
own court style would have been assumed for the Tenth Karmapa and not unusual or worthy 
of special note, the way sought out or rare ones would have been? Or did Chéying Dorjé con- 
sciously choose to turn his back on the received artistic tradition of his own court? Another 
plausible explanation for an absence of references to the Gardri style in the primary sources, 
first suggested by Jackson, is the fact that the Tenth Karmapa was kept away from his seat by 
unscrupulous monks early in his artistic career when he first studied art and was thus denied 
these models.**! As we see in Mengele’s sketch of his biography (chapter 1), the Karmapa 
was abducted as an infant by two unscrupulous men in order to exploit him for wealth. The 
Shamar was unable to enthrone the Karmapa at Tsurphu until he was twelve years old (ca. 
1615), when his education and artistic production were already well underway, and even 
after that he was seldom at Tsurphu. Pushing Jackson’s logic further, we might postulate that 
later he would have been separated from this relatively new painting tradition with the utter 
destruction and scattering of his court, the Great Karmapa Encampment (Karma sgar chen), 
at the hands of the Mongols in 1645, when both its religious and artistic traditions suddenly 
became in danger of extinction. 

Since the early Gardri style is not yet well understood beyond a few general textual 
descriptions and some of the Chinese models used, such as the aforementioned Yerpa arhats 
set, and the early fifteenth-century Yongle hand scroll (the only named model still extant),*** 
it is not possible at this time to make any visual comparisons to extant works of Choying 
Dorjé’s and ascertain what relationship, if any, exists between the two styles.**3 Thus the 
works of Namkha Tashi remain an important avenue of exploration in unraveling the inspi- 
ration for the Tenth Karmapa’s innovations as well as evaluating his impact on later gen- 


erations. Clearly, by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Choying Dorjé was embraced 
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within the Gardri lineage by the court of Situ incarnations at Palpung where the Gardri style 
was revived, and many of these Kagyti biographies and cultural histories, which give him 


such a prominent place, were written. 


Conflations and Relation to Later Tradition 

This brings us to a major question left unresolved: what impact did this renowned seven- 
teenth-century Tibetan artist Chéying Dorjé have on later Tibetan painting traditions? The 
answer may lie in Situ Panchen (Fig. 9.11) and the launch of his New Gardri style. Several 
prominent local Kham scholars, such as the Palpung historian Karma Gyaltshen, believe 
that Choying Dorjé forms one of the roots or foundations for the later Gardri tradition 
of Situ found at Palpung.*** As seen at the beginning of this chapter, Thangla Tsewang, 
court painter to the previous Situ incarnation at Palpung Monastery and a Karma Gardri 
painter, divides the Gardri painting tradition into two branches: the old (founded by the 
Eighth Karmapa and Namkha Tashi) and the new (founded by the Tenth Karmapa and 
Situ Panchen). Shakabpa even goes so far as to assert that the Tenth Karmapa founded the 
Gardri tradition and considered later painting in the Situ tradition as continuations of that 
same style.**s The traditional link between the Tenth Karmapa and Situ Panchen is implied 
in narratives of Tibetan art history, such as the one found in Kongtril’s encyclopedia, where 


they are physically (and conceptually) linked in verse: 


Exceptional in the practice of art [was] the Lord of the World [the Tenth Karmapa]. 
‘The aesthetic sensibility [exercised by Situ Panchen] Tsuklak Chékyi Nangwa was 


beyond ordinary comprehension, and [his paintings] become a nectar for the eye.*”° 


This association is not universally reflected. For instance, when Kathok Situ mentions the 
paintings in different styles he lists the Gardri (here spelled ar bris) separately from Choying 
Dorjé’s paintings.**” Nonetheless, there is a pattern of close association among Tibetan schol- 
ars between the Tenth Karmapa and the court style of the Karmapa Encampment. This may 
also be due in large part to the fact that they are in the same religious lineage, though this 
assumption is not stated explicitly. Closely related to this association of the Tenth Karmapa 
with the later Gardri tradition leads to some degree of confusion and conflation between 
works by the two painters, Chéying Dorjé and the later reviver of the Gardri tradition, Situ 


Panchen, even among the Tibetan cognoscenti. 


Situ Panchen’s “New Gardri Style” 

Several generations after the Tenth Karmapa, in the eighteenth century, as the Kagyii order 
began pulling itself back together in the wake of Gushri Khan's invasion and after the forc- 
ible conversion of many of their monasteries by the Fifth Dalai Lama, there was a group of 
important figures in the Karma Kagyii establishment who took great interest in Choying 
Dorjé’s artistic life. The most significant of them to our discussion is the Eighth Situ incar- 
nation Situ Panchen Chokyi Jungné (1700-1774), founder of Palpung Monastery (1729) in 
Dergé, who is viewed by modern Tibetan scholars as the founder of the New Gardri paint- 
ing tradition (sGar bris gsar ma). It was Situ Panchen who picked up the pieces of the Kagyii 
leadership after the attack on the Karma Kagyii and effected its revival in eastern Tibet, 
largely through the force of his own personality. With this revival also came the flourishing 
and spread in eastern Tibet of the painting tradition he fostered, the New Gardri. 
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FIG. 911 

Situ Panchen (1700-1774) as 
lineage master 

Kham Province, Tibet; late 18th 
century (ca. 1760) 

Mineral pigments on cotton 

38 4x23 % in. (97.8 x 59.7 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
Purchased from the Collection of 
Navin Kumar, New York 
C2003.29.2 (HAR 65279) 
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Already in his own lifetime Situ Panchen was ranked, along with Choying Dorjé, as 
one of the all-time individual geniuses of Tibetan painting.*** Like Choying Dorjé, Situ 
Panchen’s painting style also represents a break with previous Tibetan painting traditions 
and a similar focus on Chinese models and may have taken the Tenth Karmapa as one of his 
inspirations. In support of this theory, I would point out that many paintings once attributed 


to Choying Dorjé (by monks, lamas, painters, and historians within the tradition as well as 
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Western scholars), are now being recognized (or reattributed) as designs after Situ Panchen. 
So it seems that perceptions of these two painters were often confused. | will explore a few 


examples of this confusion and conflation below. 


Six Ornaments 
A set once attributed to “the Sixth [sic] Karmapa... in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury” by modern Tibetan scholars (1962), is a group of paintings of Indian masters, the Six 
Ornaments and Two Excellent Ones (rGyan drug mchog gnyis).**? Because of this chrono- 
logical impossibility this was corrected to the Tenth Karmapa by Jackson*s° and has since 
been re-identified by him as being part of a set designed by Situ Panchen.*3* However, one 
still finds this set attributed to the Tenth Karmapa by some scholars.*3* Several copies of 
paintings from this set, including Nagarjuna and Aryadeva (Fig. 9.12), are also found in the 
Rubin Museum of Art collection. While there is no mention of the Tenth Karmapa paint- 
ing this theme in his various biographies, Situ himself recounts creating the Six Ornaments, 
complete with coloring (tshon mdangs bcas), at the New Year of 1730 during his first trip 
in Yunnan.*33 He describes these paintings as “my new creation based on Chinese scroll 
paintings.”*3+ 

One can see that Situ drew strongly on Chinese models, and this composition, in 
particular, is especially telling of his familiarity with the internal visual language of Chinese 
painting. Situ pairs the greatest scholastic authorities of Indian Buddhism with bamboo, the 
Chinese symbol of the scholar, which bends with the changing political winds but does not 
break. This is not a random decorative choice but suggests that Situ grasped the underlying 
meaning of the Chinese conventions he employed. Other Chinese references are found in 
this painting as well: floating down on clouds from White Maifijusri, who is artfully inte- 
grated into the landscape by transforming his luminous body nimbus into the moon, is the 
Chinese form of youthful Mafijusri riding his shaggy blue lion associated with Mount Wutai 
F221 (Tib: Ri bo rtse Inga), the earthly abode of the Bodhisattva of Wisdom in China. It 


is interesting that Situ would feel inspired to paint a set that he clearly envisioned as based 


on Chinese painting while traveling through Yunnan, where he made constant reference to 
observing Chinese material culture. No doubt the Tenth Karmapa had a similar experience 
during his long exile there. 

Several striking aspects of this set of paintings resonate with the Tenth Karmapa’s 
works, such as the relatively small size of the brightly colored figures placed in a simpli- 
fied landscape painted in a subdued palette on a gold-colored ground. Something else that 
stands out dramatically about this set of paintings is the organic arrangement of figures, both 
to each other and within a landscape. If one compares this set to other paintings that Situ 
Panchen designed, like the set of Twenty-seven Tantric Deities (Fig. 9.13) designed by him in 
1750, one will notice that the latter’s figures seem pasted into the landscape without any rela- 
tionship to their surroundings, or each other. They seem to be a pastiche of visual references 
to earlier figural styles such as Khyentsé, and decorative designs dropped into a Chinese 
inspired blue-green landscape in a schematic and hierarchic format classical to Tibetan 
painting. Even the landscape itself seems to be a collage of rocks, flowers, water, and hills in a 
prescribed manner but without internal cohesion. The figures in the Tenth Karmapa’s paint- 
ings by contrast sit naturally in their surroundings, and one can observe this feature in Situ’s 
Six Ornaments set as well. It is possible that this is simply a result of both looking to Chinese 


painting for inspiration, a kind of convergent evolution (Situ does after all call this set “my 
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FIG. 9.12 

Nagarjuna and Aryadeva 

(After a set of Six Ornaments and 
Two Excellent Ones painted by 
Situ Panchen in 1730) 

Kham province, Tibet; 18th century 
Pigments on cotton 

23 x15 in. (58.4 x 38.1 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.167 (HAR 174) 


new creation based on Chinese scroll paintings”), but one cannot help but wonder if it was 


his artistic predecessor whom he so clearly admired that inspired him to take this direction. 


Monochromatic Arhats 

‘The set of ink monochromatic arhats (Figs. 7.1, 7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15) that has identical compo- 
sitions to the set of previously discussed seventeen paintings in the style of Choying Dorjé 
(Figs. 4.1-4.5, 4.74.14), has also been attributed by monks at Palpung variously to the Tenth 
Karmapa and Situ Panchen.*3s And as mentioned above the polychromatic set that may have 


formed the model was said to have been given by the Situ incarnation to a monastery in 
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Lijiang. Therefore, Situ Panchen may 
have once owned this polychromatic 
set in the style of Chéying Dorjé (Figs. 
4.1-4.5, 4.7-4.14). If this attribu- 
tion of the ink monochromatic arhats 
(Figs. 7.1, 7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15) is true 
then it would show direct evidence of 
Situ copying (or having other artists 
copy) the Tenth Karmapa’s works. If it 
is a false attribution, and I suspect that 
it is, then it is another instance of these 
two painters’ works being confused or 


conflated within their own tradition. 


Set of Eight Great Bodhisattvas 

Another set of paintings at Palpung 
Monastery, the Eight Great Bodhisattvas 
(nye ba’i sras chen brgyad, or Eight Great 
Spiritual Sons [of the Buddha]) (e.g.: Fig. 
9.14), are also attributed variously to the 
Tenth Karmapa and Situ Panchen.*%° 
For instance, ‘Thangla 


includes the Eight Great Bodhisattvas 


Tsewang 


among paintings he had seen by the 
Tenth Karmapa.*37 Presumably, he is 
referring to the same set at Palpung 
Monastery, where he served as court 
painter. However, there is no mention 
of the Tenth Karmapa’s painting this 
theme either. Situ records in his diaries 
that in 1732 he set up a workshop of 
painters to copy a set of the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas from an older sixteenth-century model by a famous court artist to the Ninth 
Karmapa, Konchok Phendé of E (g.Ye dKon mchog phan bde), teacher of the founder of 
the Gardri School, Namkha Tashi.*s* Situ had the Karsho (Kar shod) painter Trinlé Rabphel 
(Phrin las rab ’phel) trace them and then had the coloring completed by a workshop of artists. 

Much like many works by the Tenth Karmapa, the set is difficult to place due to its 
unusual design, and the figures do not follow textual descriptions, or even other standard 
Tibetan visual conventions. Jackson has remarked on their unusual Chinese iconography; 
however, they do not seem to conform to standard Chinese depictions of these bodhisat- 
tvas either.*3° A number of copies from this set of nine paintings have been identified in the 
Rubin Museum of Art and other collections, and among them Akdsagarbha (Fig. 9.14) in 
the collection of Shelly and Donald Rubin resonates most closely with the Tenth Karmapa’s 
visual strategy. Here a brightly pigmented figure stands out in a simple muted landscape of 
rocks built out of layers of ink and water in a very soft blue, all on a gold-colored ground. 


Even the fish the bodhisattva stands on is painted in soft ink tones. One can see why this 
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FIG. 913 


White Cakrasamvara 

(From a Set of Twenty-seven 
Tutelary Deities designed by Situ 
Panchen in 1750) 

Kham Province, Tibet; ca. 

18th century 

Mineral pigments on cotton 

38 %Yx 26% in. (97.8 x 67.3 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.15 (HAR 432) 


FIG. 9.14 

Akagagarbha 

(From a set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas commissioned by Situ 
Panchen (1700-1774) in 1732) 
Kham province, Tibet; 18th century 
Pigments on cotton 

14%4x9 “in. (37.5 x 23.5 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and 

Donald Rubin 

P1999.29.11 (HAR 916) 
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association and conflation of their two painting styles is a widespread phenomenon, even 
among educated and well-informed Tibetans within this tradition. 

This figure standing on a fish with its head covered and carrying a long tasseled sword 
held across the body more resembles popular Chinese feminized forms of Avalokitesvara 
such as Guanyin of the South Seas and Fish-Basket Guanyin than any known Tibetan or 
Chinese form of Akasgagarbha. However, this painting’s place in this set is confirmed by the 
presence of an identical figure in surviving wall paintings of this same group of the Eight 
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Great Bodhisattvas in a small chapel at Tashi Chophel Ling (bKra shis chos ’phel gling) 
Monastery (Yufengsi -El>#), on the outskirts of Lijiang.*#° As these Chinese-inspired 


compositions are based on paintings by a mid-sixteenth-century Tibetan artist of whom we 


know very little, the original source for this very unusual imagery remains unidentified. 


Black-Cloaked Mahakala 

An unusual individual painting on silk in the Rubin Museum of Art (Fig. 9.15) of Black- 
Cloaked Mahakala (mGon po ber nag chen) inscribed with the phrase “Without error [this] 
painting of Five Deity [Mahakala] was painted by the hand of Chos [-kyi-] byung [-gnas]” 
suggests that Situ Panchen did indeed copy paintings by the Tenth Karmapa.*" Despite this 
unambiguous inscription, due to its unusual appearance, and specifically the sensitive handling 
of the animals—such as the realistic depiction of the elephant*#* at the bottom center (see p. 
246)—the painting has also been re-attributed to the Tenth Karmapa.*} While a silk ground 
is unusual to Tibetan painting and something that the Tenth Karmapa was known to favor, 
the handling of the ink clouds here suggests a painter not familiar with how silk absorbs ink 
or the techniques of creating layered ink washes—a characteristic technique (see chapter 3) 
that the Tenth Karmapa had mastered. One should also note that the quality of the brushwork 
here is tentative and unexpressive. The Tenth Karmapa’s works by contrast are characterized 
by a combination of strong, quick, and expressive lines contrasted with soft washes in a bone- 
less technique (e.g., Fig. 3.4.c). Therefore the unambiguous inscription, combined with these 
formal qualities, suggests that Situ painted this work following compositions by the Tenth 
Karmapa, or was at least inspired by that Karmapa’s distinctive style. One specific detail to sup- 
port this hypothesis is the unusual composition of the blacksmith riding the goat to the lower 
left of Mahakala, which resembles the profile depiction of the central figure (Fig. 6.7) in the 
extant painting inscribed as “painted by the hand of the venerable Chéying Dorjé.”*++ The silk 
brocades of this painting of Mahakala are also in the distinctive mounting style of Palpung and 
help to tie this painting to that artistic center and Situ himself. 

Copying paintings by the great masters has long been a basic aspect of training and 
appreciation across many traditions, and textual evidence confirms that Situ Panchen was 
particularly interested in the Tenth Karmapa’s artistic career. It is also recorded that Situ 
was in possession of visual models by the Tenth Karmapa. For instance, Situ’s Diaries indi- 
cate that in 1763 the Thirteenth Karmapa gave Situ Panchen ¢hangkas painted by the Tenth 
Karmapa depicting the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha, possibly referring to the same set pre- 
viously discussed (Figs. 5.1—-5.9).*45 Also, several paintings by the Tenth Karmapa, including 
images of Vajrapani, Avalokitesvara, the Sixteen Elders, and the Buddhas of the Three Times, 
were included in Situ’s burial stapa, which further suggests that not only was he in posses- 
sion of visual models but also that Situ had a special relationship to them.** 

‘There is moreover a textual trail of evidence to suggest that there was an artistic rela- 
tionship between Situ Panchen and Choying Dorjé. Situ Panchen was the author of the 
most extensive biography of Chéying Dorjé yet known, one that shows particular interest 
in the Tenth Karmapa’s artistic career. Based on a minute level of detail, the biography 
includes lists of art objects made and/or given at particular times and places that Situ, writ- 
ing a century later, must have had at his disposal in a number of textual sources contempo- 
rary with the Tenth Karmapa, which are now lost. Indeed, he names several such sources, 
including biographies written by the Karmapa’s personal attendant Ktntu Sangpo and an 


additional biography by his close disciple the Seventh Shamar.*#’ This also means that Situ’s 
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information should be fairly reliable and not based only on oral tradition handed down sev- 
eral generations later. 

It also seems that the Tenth Karmapa as an artist was given a prominent place at Situ’s 
court in Palpung—as evidenced in Kongtriil’s account of Tibetan art—the very place where the 
heavily Chinese-inspired Gardri experienced a revival in the eighteenth century.*** It would be 
logical that, as a student at Palpung Monastery, Situ Panchen's legacy of the painter-patriarch 
(and role as the monastery’s founder) would have had a great influence on Kongtriil’s later 
view of Tibetan painting in the nineteenth century and that this emphasis on Choying Dorjé 
in Kongtriil’s Shes bya Kun khyab may be to some extent a reflection of Situ Panchen’s own 
views. Remember also that under Kongtriil’s teacher the Ninth Situ, wall paintings were still 
being produced following the Tenth Karmapa’s style well into the nineteenth century. This 
newfound emphasis on the Tenth Karmapa may be a clue to his influence on Situ’s own artistic 
innovations and the new directions taken in the New Gardri movement under his guidance 
and patronage. Lastly, there is a direct lineage connection between these two painters, for Situ 
Panchen was in the same primary lineage of Karma Kagyii teachings as the Tenth Karmapa, 
and as training in the arts is part of monastic education it would stand to reason that knowledge 
of the artistic conventions of predecessors (and even examples) would also have been handed 
down.**? But it could not only be his prominent place in their religious school that accounts 
for this emphasis, as the Sixth Shamar (and many other lamas within the Karma Kagyii) were 
artists of some accomplishment, and yet they are not singled out in this way. 

While Situ Panchen was a painter in his own right, he was even more influential as 
a designer and patron of paintings. The painting style he 
fostered, the New Gardri, also reflects a marked interest 
in Chinese models, most strikingly of all, largely unpig- 
mented, open canvases—an extreme departure from previ- 
ous Tibetan painting—calling to mind the Tenth Karmapa’s 
own works as one possible source of inspiration.*s° This is 
not to say that the two styles appear to be similar; rather, 
that certain aesthetic choices, and maybe even specific inno- 
vations found in the New Gardri, may be rooted in the work 
of Choying Dorjé, an artist that Situ clearly venerated. 

A “realistic self-portrait” of Situ Panchen (Fig. 
9.16) is highlighted as a surviving painting at Palpung 
Monastery by the author and court painter to the previous 
Situ incarnation, Thangla Tsewang, in his History of Tibetan 
Painting.*s* Compositionally, such lineage portraits draw 
from the Chinese arhat genre, with the single figure seated 
on a throne in an open landscape framed to one side by a 
tree, comparable to any number of single-arhat composi- 
tions introduced here (e.g. Fig. 3.13), which is in and of 
itself not necessarily a new development. But this openness 
and airy quality is conveyed by a minimal use of pigment: a 
thin wash to suggest ground, and a clear pristine sky almost 
untouched by paint. This appears to be an innovation of 
the Gardri style of Situ Panchen and well observed here 


in the Tenth Karmapa’s own works. Beyond these artistic 
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FIG. 9.15 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
Black Cloak Mahakala 

Attributed by inscription to Situ 
Panchen (1700-1774) 

Kham province, Tibet; 18th century 
Pigments on silk 

22 Yux13 % in. (57.2 x 34.9 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 

C2002.8.4 (HAR 65083) 


FIG. 9.16 


Said to be a Self-Portrait of Situ 
Panchen 

Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery 
Photograph courtesy of Zhang 
Bingzhong 


qualities, this image is a very unusual depiction for a hierarch, where Situ Panchen, identifi- 
able by his notched red hat with three jewels, is otherwise dressed in the garb of a bodhisat- 
tva, not his usual monastic robes. Thematically, this painting resonates well with the Tenth 
Karmapa’s continual self-reference as a bodhisattva, The Lord of the World (Lokeévara), 
such as found in his autobiographical work The Avadana of a Bodhisattva, a text well known 


to Situ Panchen.*5? 


‘The Thirteenth Karmapa 

The Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil Dorjé (1733-1797) (Fig. 9.1), a student of Situ Panchen, 
also felt a special affinity for his previous (Tenth) incarnation. He wrote a short biography 
of Choying Dorjé in which he relates his predecessor’s ability to speak to birds, remarking 
that this is where he himself derived this talent.*s3 As previously mentioned, the Thirteenth 
Karmapa also included an entry on his predecessor in his brief analytical treatise on how to 
identify various valuable things, the dPyad don tho chung, which states that “[figures] painted 
by the hand of the venerable Tenth [Karmapa], which follow Kashmiri bronzes, are a great 
matchless wonder.”*5+ 

Situ Panchen had a special artistic relationship with the Thirteenth Karmapa, and 
Situ’s diaries record that the two masters exchanged paintings, such as the Tenth Karmapa’s 
Twelve Deeds of the Buddha (Figs. 5.1-5.9), and even painted together on several occasions. 
While the Thirteenth Karmapa was not particularly famous as a painter, there is an interest- 
ing painting (Fig. 9.17), with an inscription in Tibetan along the mount’s top dowel that 
reads: “Padma Sambhava painted by the Thirteenth Lord [Karmapa]” (ye bcu gsum pa’i phyag 
bris padma sam bha ba/). Works in such a free and loose style are quite different from the 
Tibetan norm, and the only precedent that comes to mind is the sketchlike works attributed 
to the Tenth Karmapa. Note the Chinese landscape in the upper right, complete with a trav- 
eler crossing a bridge, which is not common to Tibetan painting but a familiar visual trope to 
students of Chinese landscape painting. 

Monochromatic paintings like this one employing Chinese brush techniques, such as 
ink washes used to build up landscapes, are extremely rare within Tibetan artistic traditions 
but can be found in a few paintings with Karma Kagyti themes, especially those found at 
Palpung. Such paintings likely reflect a wide conversance in Chinese art at the monastery and 
its popularity among Situ’s followers, including the Thirteenth Karmapa. A possible source 
for this very localized Tibetan interest in Chinese ink painting at Palpung may stem from ink 
paintings attributed to the Tenth Karmapa collected there (Figs. 7.1, 7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15 and 
Figs. 7.18-7.27). 

An unusual painting in the Rubin Museum of Art following this heavy use of ink 
(Fig 9.18) presents an eclectic group of great scholars from various traditions and periods 
of history, featuring the Third Karmapa Rangjung Dorjé (1284-1339) at the top center in 
his signature black hat and ending with Situ Panchen, wearing his red notched hat at the 
lower right.*5s This grouping of figures from the different Tibetan Buddhist traditions sug- 
gests roots in the so-called nonsectarian (ris med) movement, which arose in Kham Province 
during the nineteenth century, led by scholars such as Jamg6én Kongtriil (Jam mgon Kong 
sprul; 1813-1899) of Palpung Monastery. The goals of this syncretic movement were to min- 
imize the sectarian rivalry that had splintered Tibetan religious communities and revitalize 
spiritual practice by drawing from the many different Tibetan traditions represented in this 


painting.*s* The Third Karmapa heads this painted lineage, and it is his work Prayer to the 
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Great Seal that played a major role in the Rimé (ris med) movement’s understanding of its 


intellectual roots in classical Tibetan thought, as visually mapped out here.*s7 The mono- 
chromatic landscape of soft ink washes and the careful control of its tonality to suggest 
atmosphere and depth are seldom employed in Tibetan painting and draw on Chinese visual 
strategies and brush techniques, all first embraced by the Tenth Karmapa. A short inscription 
on the back states that this work was intended to be the first painting on the left, presumably 
as part of a set (of three paintings?), all painted in this unusual style. 

‘This localized interest in Chinese painting is also expressed in this painting of the 
Eight Great Tantric Adepts (mahdsiddhas) (Fig 9.19), which is executed entirely in mono- 
chromatic ink and employs Chinese brush techniques for building up landscapes. It includes 
some of the same Chinese landscape tropes, such as the scholars crossing a bridge in the 
bottom-left corner, also found in the Thirteenth Karmapa’s painting. Such visual conventions 
and brush techniques can be directly traced to Chinese fine-line monochromatic painting. 
Yet the subject matter and the handling of the figures are based on Indo-Tibetan models. 
‘These ink paintings often appear slightly naive and less professionally executed than the 
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FIG. 9.17 

Padmasambhava 

Attributed by inscription to the 
Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil Dorje 
(1733-1797) 

Kham Province, Tibet; 

18th century 

Pigments on cotton 

Dimensions unknown 

Private collection 


FIG. 9.18 

Third Karmapa Rangjung Dorjé, 
Situ Panchen, and other lineage 
masters 

Kham Province, Tibet; 

igth century 

Pigments on cotton 

20x 13 % in. (50.8 x 34.9 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2005.34.1 (HAR 65562) 


highly polished works associated with Palpung workshops. Small, formal clues, such as the 
modeling of the clouds, however, link these paintings to the Palpung tradition. They clearly 
were produced by Tibetan, rather than Chinese, artists. 


Tsang Khenchen 

Another figure worth mentioning in relation to the Tenth Karmapa’s legacy is his personal 
attendant Kiintu Sangpo, whom Irmgard Mengele has identified as none other than Tsang 
Khenchen Palden Gyatso (gTsang mKhan chen dPal Idan rgya mtsho; 1610-1684), who 
later went to Bhutan and had a profound impact on the artistic traditions there. The con- 
stant companion of Chéying Dorjé for thirty years, he wrote a biography of his master, 
and was often rewarded with gifts of many images by the Tenth Karmapa (with at least 


twelve instances recorded).*s* One sculpture presently in Bhutan very similar to the Tenth 
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Karmapa’s figural style, which is a bit more slender than his sculptures but resonates particu- 
larly well with his paintings, is an unidentified female deity (Fig. 8.17).*° Tsang Khenchen, 
as a close disciple of the Tenth Karmapa and repeated recipient of many images from his 
teacher, would be a logical vehicle for transmission of this sculpture to Bhutan. 

Tsang Khenchen was also a painter in his own right, and his influence in Bhutan 
was revolutionary. When he arrived in Bhutan, he is recorded as presenting the ruler of 
Bhutan, the Shabdrung, who had invited him, with a gift of paintings, including a set of 
the Six Ornaments and Two Excellent Ones (rGyan drug mchog gnyis), a theme in which he 
apparently specialized.*°° Several works in Bhutan have been attributed to him, though no 
systematic cataloging and study has yet been made of them.** Tsang Khencher’s role in 


establishing an important artistic lineage in Bhutan is mentioned in at least one Bhutanese 
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FIG. 9.19 

Eight Great Tantric Adepts 
Tibet; ca. 18th century 

9 %x 8 Win. (24.1 x 21.6 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2002.43.2 (HAR 65170) 


FIG. 9.20 


Phajo Drukom Zhikpo (Pha jo 
‘brug skom zhig po; 1208-1276) 
Wall paintings attributed to Tenzin 
Rabgyé (1638-1698) 

Desi Zimchu 

Tango Monastery, Bhutan 
Photograph courtesy of Honolulu 
Academy of Arts 

Photograph by Shuzo Uemoto 
Literature: Bartholomew and 
Johnston Dragon’ Gift 2008, fig. 5, 
P- 96, p- 83. 


62 He went on to 


artistic manual, the Ri mo mkhan. 
train many Bhutanese painters in both the Menri and 
Khyenri styles.**3 

One of Tsang Khenchen’s primary students is 
Drakpa Gyatso (Grags pa rgya mtsho; 1646-1719) of 
Gyabar Shenphen Jangchupling (rGya bar gzhan phan 
byang chub gling) Monastery who established a new 
lineage of Bhutanese painting, a fascinating link that 
has yet to be explored.*** Drakpa Gyatso is recorded to 
have led the artists who decorated the famous Taktsang 
(“Tiger’s Nest”) Monastery built in 1692 by order of 
the regent Tenzin Rabgyé. However Taktsang has been 
repeatedly destroyed by fire and thus reliable attribu- 
tions to the artist Drakpa Gyatso at that site are difficult 
to make. Drakpa Gyatso also learned the technique of 
thongdrol, or massive hangings, from Tsang Khenchen, 
and this maybe how this important tradition was intro- 
duced into Bhutan.**s 

Surviving paintings by his student the regent (desi) 
Tenzin Rabgyé (bsTan ‘dzin rab rgyas; 1638-1698)’s can 
be found in wall paintings in the Desi Simchu (Zim 
khang) (Fig. 9.20), the fourth Desi’s former bedroom in 
the upper level of Tango Palace which depict a variety 
of Drukpa masters.* Tango Monastery was renovated 
and expanded in 1688 to 1690 by Tenzin Rabgyé, which is detailed in a descriptive catalog 
(dkar chag) preserved in his biography.**” According to local tradition, after Tenzin Rabgyé 
died, the paintings all spontaneously manifested red-rimmed eyes, and a couple of them are 
said to have wept, accounting for their unusual appearance.*** 

Another artist from Choying Dorjé’s court to travel to Bhutan was Trulku Dzing, an 
accomplished painter and sculptor trained in multiple styles, including Chinese.** (Here 
again we see a reflection of the prominence of Chinese art in the court of the Karmapas.) 
One major project Trulku Dzing oversaw was the art for the Victory Protector Chapel at 
Punakha dedicated to the defeat of Tibetans, completed in 1674.7 Numerous surviving 
sculptures in Bhutanese monasteries are attributed to Trulku Dzing, though I do not believe 


these have been documented either. 


Conclusion 
Much of this current study is based on identifying and firmly contextualizing paintings that 
are thus far primarily from Chéying Dorjé’s later artistic career in exile (ca. 1646/47-1673) 
or products of workshops. Most of these works are also in the “Chinese- style shangka paint- 
ing” for which he would become most famous. Very few examples from the Tenth Karmapa’s 
early career or works in other styles that he is recorded to have painted in have been identi- 
fied, and as these become known this will inevitably provide a corrective in our understand- 
ing of the broader scope of his oeuvre. 

As so little is yet understood about Choying Dorjé’s larger artistic career, and so few 


firmly contextualized paintings and sculptures have been identified, it is premature to make 
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final judgments on the exact nature of many of these attributed works. Are they all his works? 
Can we say they are all “by Choying Dorjé”? Are they merely part of a different artistic 
phase? Or, how many degrees of separation are they from the 1660 set (Fig. 3.1) “painted by 
his hand in their entirety”? Clearly his “hand” is in all of these, in fact (Fig. 3.1), in design 
(Fig. 4.1), or in style (Fig. 5.8). Based on anylasis of inscriptions and formal qualities of the 
available paintings themselves we can arrange a group of similar paintings roughly from 
the hand of the master to workshop production: (Figs. 3.1, 0.1, 4.1, 0.9, and 5.8). The most 
significant ramifications of these later sets in an art historical context is that they suggest, 
beyond the single figure of the Tenth Karmapa, teams of artists in workshops (both painters 
and sculptors) were trained in this unusual visual idiom developed by Choying Dorjé. 

Through this survey an initial chronology of a few of his works thus far identified has 
also been suggested here, from early in his artistic production (Fig. 0.2), when he was begin- 
ning to formulate his own visual idiom and still adhering more closely to Tibetan conven- 
tions, to the height of his artistic career during his exile in Lijiang (Figs. 3.1-3.7, 0.3, and 
0.5), when he had successfully fused and reinvented several Tibetan and Chinese genres and 
techniques, employing very distinctive brushwork, to the last years of his life (Fig. 6.10) after 
a bout with serious illness, when it seems his hand was less firm. No doubt this very rough 
first sketch will be fleshed out and refined in future studies as more objects become available 
and new works are identified. 

From the textual and visual evidence presented here, Choying Dorjé was clearly inter- 
ested in past models from a range of sources across media, looking beyond his own time to 
long-forgotten artistic traditions to create an anachronistic personal style quite outside con- 
temporary Tibetan conventions. Tibetan scholarship divides his work and stylistic sources 
into two broad trends based on format: looking east to Chinese styles for painting and look- 
ing west to what the Tibetans call “Kashmir” (or as we understand them today greater north- 
ern-Indian styles of the Swat Valley and Gilgit) for sculpture. However, textual and visual 
evidence shows that while there is some truth to this generalization, his artistic production 
was far more complex. He was interested in and created works following a wide range of 
stylistic sources, including the Nepalese style of painting and Chinese models for sculpture. 
Even within the Tenth Karmapa’s incorporation of Chinese art one finds a sophisticated 
and multileveled engagement. Choying Dorjé did not just adopt genres wholesale but rather 
experimented with different compositional and figural models, as well as styles, even mix- 
ing genres to achieve a very personal visual idiom. A deeper investigation into these works 
can also yield insights into how Chinese painting was absorbed and transformed by Tibetan 
painters. The Karmapa was an eclectic experimentalist, and as such defies easy categorization, 
and while he is venerated as one of the great artists, his eccentric and even heterodox works 
had a limited impact on the largely conservative Tibetan orthodox traditions. 

Still, several important collections remain unexplored here, most notably the treasur- 
ies of the Karmapa’s two seats: Tsurphu Monastery in central Tibet and Rumtek Monastery 
in Sikkim, which both remain sealed for the foreseeable future. No doubt, as more works 
become available and more treasures are revealed, some of the questions raised here may be 
answered, and our understanding of this enigmatic artist, Choying Dorjé, and his curious 


works will be revised and deepened. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT TIBETAN LAMAS often mention sacred objects in passing, and their 
authors sometimes digress long enough to briefly describe or discuss a particular painting or 
statue. Still, the technical terms that they use to describe works of art can be obscure. Such 
artistic jargon may occur more frequently in the biography of a Buddhist master who was 
himself a practicing artist or highly accomplished connoisseur-patron. A good example of a 
Tibetan hagiography full of artistic terms is the detailed biography of the Tenth Karmapa, 
who was a prolific and versatile artist. In the following pages, I would like to clarify several of 
the difficult terms in that biography that have yet to be adequately elucidated. 

Even for highly literate and otherwise well-informed readers of Tibetan, terms of art 
and art history can be hard to understand, and they are almost never defined in the usual 
Tibetan-Tibetan dictionaries, nor do we find them in Tibetan-English dictionaries. Some 
help is given by a dictionary compiled by two art teachers in Lhasa: Tenpa Rabten and 
Ngawang Jigme.*”! The book, Chinese-Tibetan, Tibetan-Chinese Dictionary of Art, includes 
more than two thousand entries, and it is a valiant first attempt to explain many important 
art historical terms in Tibetan. The terms in the first main part were drawn from Chinese and 
Western art history, and they give literal translations and definitions of numerous terms— 
including even dadaism. In the second main part (pp. 421-621) the dictionary deals with 
Tibetan-Chinese art (Bod rgya mdzes rtsal), defining several hundred Tibetan art terms in 
both Tibetan and Chinese. Though the authors explain many important words and sum- 
marize the careers of quite a few Tibetan artists, their work is not comprehensive. Rarely do 


they define the most obscure terms that one confronts in biographies. 


Technical Terms from the Biographies of the Tenth Karmapa 

Let us examine a few difficult terms that occur in the biographies of the Tenth Karmapa, 
especially the detailed hagiography that once formed part of Situ Panchen and Be Lotsawa’s 
history of the Karma Kagyii sect but that was later expurgated, as in the version of the history 
reproduced in 1972.8” Many of the easier terms have been translated by Cyrus Stearns in the 
synopsis of that Karmapa’s artistic activities that he contributed to the monumental book on 


sculptures in Tibet by Ulrich von Schroeder published in 2001.8% Another scholar to treat 
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technical terms from the biographical and autobiographical sources of the Tenth Karmapa’s 


life is Irmgard Mengele, who extracted and translated many examples in an appendix to her 
unpublished dissertation. (See her forthcoming book, Riding a Huge Wave of Karma.) But a 


number of terms still need to be clarified. 


Thub dbang Bdud dul ma 
One of the puzzling terms treated by Stearns is Thub dbang Bdud dul ma (“Mara-subduing 
buddha”). On page 801 he referred to a buddha image by this name, which he translated as 
“powerful sage known as subduer of Mara.” The first element in the term is hub dbang, which 
he separately translated (pp. 798-800) as “powerful sage.” This common epithet of Buddha 
Sakyamuni could be better rendered “Lord (dbang po) of Sages (thub pa’i).” It is a Tibetan 
translation of the Sanskrit compound muni-indra, “chief of sages.” Thub dbang is one of the 
common respectful words for “buddha” in names of buddha images or types of buddhas; two 
other common words are ¢hub pa (sage) and jo 4o (lord). All three can be translated as just 
“buddha” when they occur in art terminology. 

‘The term Thub dbang Bdud dul ma occurs in a passage that recounts the story of the 
Tenth Karmapa’s being given an ivory carving of Buddha Sakyamuni at Yamdrok (Ya ‘brog). 
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‘That carving had previously been a holy object at Nakartse. It was believed to have originated 
in India and to have had some connection there with the sage, or siddha, Nagarjuna. The 
Karmapa gave a valuable present in return for this precious gift and later made copies of it. 
The detailed biography of the Tenth Karmapa relates on page 174b (as quoted by Stearns, 
ibid., footnote 672): 


de nas ya ‘brog dkar mo gling du phebs/ sna dkar rtse’i nang rten thub dbang gi sku 
bdud ‘dul mar grags pal lha’t bu dang bu mo dod lha’i dpungs sogs kyis mchod pa 
ba so las grub pa klu sgrub kyi phyag pa di phyag tu phul bas skyes lan cher stsall. 


Stearns translated: 


‘The inner shrine object of sNa dkar rte (monastery), an image of the Powerful 
Sage known as ‘The Subduer of Mara [bDud ‘dul ma] on which (is depicted) 
offerings by the sons and daughters of the gods, the armies of Kamadeva 
[‘Dod tha], and so forth, which was made from ivory and had belonged to 


Nagarjuna, was offered into his hands. 


This translation requires clarification. I doubt, for instance, that offerings by the minor dei- 
ties were depicted though mchod pa when used as a noun can have the meaning of “offerings.” 
Here the lesser deities were probably shown worshiping (mmchod pa, used as verb) the Buddha. 
No armies of Kamadeva were likely to have been shown. In this case dpungs refers to the host 
or multitude of Mara’s followers, here probably represented by just a few small figures. (Note 
that dpungs can also mean a large mass of people and not always a military force or army.) 
Moreover, the “sons and daughters of the gods” in Stearns’s translation does not convey very 
well what the statue depicted. The term /ha’i bu is Tibetan for devaputra, which in Buddhist 
Sanskrit just means “god” (deva), like the word devaputta in Pali. It can usually best be ren- 
dered as “god” or “minor deity.”°”4 

‘The statue mentioned in the biography thus probably depicted minor gods and god- 
desses along with figures representing Mara’s multitude of followers (dpungs). Presumably, 
they appeared as small figures below the main figure. (In paintings, the multitude of Mara’s 
followers may be depicted around Sakyamuni, both to his right and left, but this is rare in 
statues, though we find one example in Figure 10.10.) Stearns translated phyag pa as “had 
belonged to,” which fits the context, but the expression is unknown to me. 

The biography did not specify whether the ivory carving of the Buddha given to the 
Tenth Karmapa came from Kashmir, the origin of many of his favorite statues. Still, at least 
the iconography of the statue may have been similar to the cast-metal Kashmiri statue of 
Buddha that is depicted in Figure 10.1. In that statue the minor deities include two that may 
depict Mara and his consort: the small, slightly amorous couple depicted below the center 
of the Buddha’s seat (see also the detail of the pedestal). Tibetan connoisseurs could have 
counted them as part of Mara’s host and hence might have classified the entire image as a 
“Mara-subduing buddha.” We can also wonder whether the two larger figures kneeling on 
small lotuses to the right and left are gods or bodhisattvas, who support the Buddha's seat 
from each side. 

Ulrich von Schroeder explained that the image type of Mara-subduing buddhas (Dud 


dul ma) was usually meant to depict Sakyamuni when he overcame Mara at Bodhgaya—one 
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FIG. 10.1 

Buddha Sakyamuni 

Kashmir; ca. 700 

Bronze with silver and copper inlay 
Height: 13 % in. (33.7 cm) 

Norton Simon Museum, 
F.1972.48.2.S 

Literature: P. Pal 2003, no. 2. 
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FIG. 10.1, DETAIL 
Pedestal without the Buddha statue 
Dimensions unknown 


a Literature: P. Pal 2003, p. 32, 


oe a, ee no. 2, detail. 
of ee" erat 
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FIG. 10.2 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Buddha Sakyamuni (Sakyamuni 
Subduing Mara) 

Tibet; 11th century 

Copper alloy with copper overlay 


and inlays of silver 

Height: 5 % in. (14.29 cm) 

Asia Society, New York: Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd 
Collection 

1979.89 (HAR 88650) 


FIG. 10.3 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Buddha Vajrasana 

Pala Schools in Tibet; 12th century 
Brass 

Height: 9 % in. (25 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Sa gsum 
lha khang, Inv. no. 866 

Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
p- 1160, pl. 307A; U. von Schroeder 
2008, p. 143, fig. 44A; and U. von 
Schroeder 2008, DVD, 108:31a. 


of the Buddha’s great deeds, performed immediately before he gained enlightenment.*” 
Here the Buddha is shown touching the earth, calling the earth (i.e., the goddess of the 
earth) as his witness. Von Schroeder did not mention it, but Mara-subduing buddhas are 
often portrayed sitting on a seat of stylized vegetation. This feature of many buddhas of the 
Mara-subduing buddha type is lacking in Figure 10.1, but we find it in Figure 10.2. 

In addition to images of Sakyamuni subduing Mara, Tibetan written sources com- 
monly mention two other buddha images: Buddha on the Vajra Seat (rDo rje gdan ma) 
and Buddha Teaching the Dharma (Chos ‘khor ma). ‘The first is similar in bodily posture 
and hand gesture to a Mara-subduing buddha, but it commemorates Sakyamuni’s gaining 
the awakening of buddhahood while seated upon the vajrasana or “vajra seat” (Tib. rdo rje 
gdan) at Bodhgaya. To be positively identified as such, the statue should bear a vajra on the 
Buddha’s seat, as in Figure 10.3. 

‘The third common buddha type is illustrated by Figures 10.4 and 10.5, in which the 
Buddha holds his hands in the gesture of teaching. They are called Chos ‘khor ma, which 
means literally “[Buddha turning] the Wheel of Dharma (chos kyi ‘khor /o),” a technical 
Buddhist expression for his teaching his doctrine. Buddha figures depicted with this mudra 
of teaching commemorate another of the Buddha’s great deeds, his first teaching the Dharma 
at Sarnath. 


Thub dbang/Thub pa gSer gling ma [or just] gSer gling ma 

A more puzzling name for a buddha statue that was mentioned in the detailed biography of 
the Tenth Karmapa is the “Buddha Image from Sumatra” (Thub dbang/Thub pa gser gling ma). 
It, too, was mentioned in von Schroeder’s book, in the relevant passage from the Karmapa’s 


biography as translated by Stearns: 
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He visited the (image) known as Thub dbang gSer gling ma, the ‘Powerful 


Sage from Suvarnadvipa.’ It is known that all the originals that he fashioned 
later were based on just this (image). (The Tibetan: thub dbang gser gling mar 
grags pa de mjall phyis su phyag bzo mdzad pai phyi mo thams cad di rang la 
madzad par grags!.)°”° 


Here we should emend the translation of grags from, “it is known” to “it is widely 
reported,” or “it is well known to be the case.” Another phrase, “it is known that all the origi- 
nals that he fashioned later were based on just this (image),” could also confuse the reader, as 


it did von Schroeder, who rightly wondered: 


On what ground could that author, presumably Situ Panchen, be certain that 
the Karmapa based all his works on the image at rIse thang, the personal 
image of Atisa brought from Sumatra to Tibet? When comparing the cor- 
pus of known statues apparently manufactured by Chos dbyings rdo rje with 
Buddha statues from the Indonesian island of Sumatra, it is difficult to dis- 


cover even a remote stylistic relationship. 


Von Schroeder conceded that Indonesian Buddhist art, like that in Tibet, was heav- 
ily influenced by styles prevailing in northeastern India. Scholars more deeply versed in 
Indonesian Buddhist art might suggest possible statues to compare.*”” 

Stearns’s translation of phyi mo... mdzad pa as “the originals that he fashioned” is 
also misleading. It would be better to translate as, “It is widely reported that he based all his 


later copies [of buddha images] on this statue alone.” The author of the biography—who was 
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FIG. 10.4 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Buddha Sakyamuni teaching the 
Dharma 

Northwest India, Gilgit Valley; 
7th century 

Height: 12 in. (30.3 cm) 

Potala Palace Collection, Bronze 
Chapel (Li ma Lha khang), Inv. 
no. 1383 

Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1993 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
vol. 1, pl. 19a; U. von Schroeder 
2008, pp. 46-47, pl. 6 and U. von 
Schroeder 2008, DVD, 108:06. 


FIG. 10.5 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Buddha with his two disciples, 
detail from a set of seventeen paint- 
ings depicting Buddha Sakyamuni 
and the Sixteen Arhats 
Workshop of the Tenth Karmapa 
Lijiang, Yunnan; 17th century 
Ink and color on silk 

30 %4 x 20 % in. (78 x 52 cm) 
Lijiang Municipal Museum (no. 
2387.11) 


probably Situ Panchen—was evidently talking about this statue being used as a prototype for 
sculptural works (phyag bz0) of the Tenth Karmapa. From the context we understand that 
the Tenth Karmapa was widely believed to have used that statue as an example for his future 
images of the Buddha, but not for statues of other subjects. Since we have seen neither the 
Tsethang statue nor the numerous images of the Buddha later made by the Tenth Karmapa, 
we cannot judge the accuracy of what the biography’s author alluded to as a widely reported 
opinion here. But it would be wrong to underestimate the connoisseurship of the author, 
especially where the Tenth Karmapa’s art is concerned. 

In a much later passage (p. 181a), the detailed biography gives still more information, 
mentioning again the Sumatran Buddha. It says that in 1649 at Gyalthang (rGyal thang) 
the Karmapa used the Thub pa gSer gling ma as his prototype when making a set of paint- 
ings portraying the Buddha with Sixteen Arhats. He painted, on that occasion, a series of 
the Sixteen Arhats, copying a set called “[The Arhats] of the Dartshal (Dar tshal) Temple 
Sanctuary” (Dar tshal gTsang khang mar). At that time, for his main figure (gzso bo) the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, he used the Sumatran buddha image as a prototype. 

The Sumatran buddha image at Tsethang was a classic work of Buddhist art, and it was 
known to the best Tibetan experts on art history. The great connoisseur the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, 1617-1682), a contemporary of the Tenth Karmapa who 
was born not far to the south of Tsethang, mentions the image in passing in his biogra- 
phy of Wangchuk Rabten (1599-1636). In an aside, when describing a visit to Tsethang by 
Wangchuk Rabten, he adds these details about the origin of the Sumatran buddha: 


[Wanchuk Rabten then] went to glorious Tsethang (dPal gyi rTses 
dang), a great religious school established by his exalted majesty the ruler, 
Phagmotrupa Drungchen Tai Situ (Changchub Gyaltshen, 1301-1364). 
There he carefully visited the building and its sacred contents, from among 
which the most noteworthy object was the image famed as the Buddha from 
Sumatra, which had been a sacred object used in the personal practice of the 
pandita Dharmakirti [of Sumatra], which the incomparable Atiga brought 
to Tibet from India and which the Geshe Khutén (Khu ston brTson ‘grus 
g.yung drung, b. 1011, of Thang po che) received as his share of sacred images 
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[from his guru, Atisa 
The Sumatran buddha image at Tsethang has been mentioned as a classic Indian prototype 
by historians of Tibetan sculpture. At least one account of sacred Tibetan sculpture, that by 
Jigme Lingpa (‘Jigs med gling pa; 1730-1798), mentioned it as a prominent later example 


of a famous early prototype of a buddha statue from India. As summarized by J. K. Rechung 
Rinpoche nearly four decades ago: 


The king of gSal Iden (Varanasi, Benares) made a sandalwood image of Lord 
Buddha, of which many reproductions were made. Images made in this form 
are well shaped and proportionate. The clothes are well draped, and the folds 
are evenly spaced. The hands are supple, and the heels are fairly thick. The 
face is of a longish oval shape. These images have been mistaken to be made 


in Bukhara and Khotan. The “Thub pa gser gling ma,’ made in Rtse thang in 
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Southern Tibet, is classified amongst this type of image-made in the form of 
the Sandalwood Jobo.®” 


Rechung Rinpoche for his article published in Sikkim derived much of his summary of art 
history from a work of Jigme Lingpa entitled Compendium of Accounts (gTam tshogs). 

A careful comparison of all the paintings that depict the Buddha as a main figure in 
the Tenth Karmapa’s oeuvre remains for the future. So far, not a single one is of the typical 
Mara-subduing or Vajrasana (rDo rje gdan ma) types. One from Lijiang can be classified 
from his mudra as a buddha Turning the Wheel of Dharma (Chos ‘khor ma) seen in Figure 
10.5. That type is not at all common in paintings. 

A still rarer iconography of a buddha as main figure is depicted in Figure 10.6, though 
the Tenth Karmapa and his followers did portray buddhas with that unusual teaching mudra. 
Note that the central buddha is seated atop a pink cloth, which lies on top of a rocky crag. 
It is thus also an example of a Brag thog ma (Seated Atop a Rock) type of image, as will be 
discussed below. 

If we knew at least which hand gesture the Sumatran Buddha used, we might be 
able to recognize its portrayal by the Tenth Karmapa as a prototype, if it was a distinctive 
one. Rechung Rinpoche leads us to believe that the Sumatran Buddha was a standing bud- 
dha, since he calls it “this type of image—made in the form of the Sandalwood Jobo.” The 
Sandalwood Jowo of China (rGya nag Tsandan gyi jo bo) that he compares it to was a famous 
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FIG. 10.6 (ABOVE LEFT) 
Central Buddha with his two main 
disciples, detail of Buddha 
Sakyamuni 

Yunnan; 19th century 

Pigments on cloth 

21 %x 14% in. (54.9 x 36.2 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.522 (HAR 995) 


FIG. 10.7 (ABOVE RIGHT) 
Painting of the Sandalwood 
Buddha of China 

China; 18th century 

28 x 16 in. (71.1 x 40.6 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
F1996.27.3 (HAR 499) 


FIG. 10.8 


Cast-metal copy of the Sandalwood 
Buddha of China 

China?; 19th century 

Gilt metal statue 

Height: 24 % in. (62.9 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art, Gift of John 
and Berthe Ford 

C2005.9.1 (HAR 65406) 


wooden standing buddha statue from India that was brought in 
the fourth century by way of Khotan in Central Asia to China. 
For many centuries, it was worshiped in a temple in Beijing. In 
1900, during the unrest of the Boxer Rebellion, it was stolen and 
smuggled to Buriatia, where it miraculously survived the period 
of Communist persecution and stands today in a new temple 
specially built for it.**° 

The Sandalwood Buddha was much revered and thus was 
the subject of much Chinese Buddhist art over the centuries. A 
later Chinese painting of the sandalwood image is Figure 10.7. 
For a late cast-metal copy, see Figure 10.8. 


Thub dbang Grong khyer ma 

Another rare type of buddha image mentioned in the biography of 
the Tenth Karmapa is Thub dhang Grong khyer ma, which could be 
translated “The Buddha [Going to] the City.” It was mentioned in 
a passage that tells how the Tenth Karmapa once received several 
rare sacred objects, including an image of the “Buddha Sakyamuni 
Going to the City” (Zhub dbang Grong khyer ma) accompanied 
by his two chief monk disciples (mchog gzung, Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana), which was one cubit (approximately 20 in.) high 
(kbru gang) and made of red brass (/i dmar).**" 

Figure 10.9 exemplifies “the Buddha Going to the City” 
(Thub pa Grong khyer ma) type. The statue, which is now pre- 
served in Jokhang Temple in Lhasa, depicts a standing buddha 
with his right hand held down in the gesture of giving and with 
his left hand held near his shoulder, grasping the hem of his 
robe. (The statue was orally identified to von Schroeder by his 
informant Tendzin Samphel as a Thub pa Grong khyer ma.**) 

A synonym for Grong khyer ma is Pu ri ma, a rare hybrid term that I encountered 
once in the biography of Atiga Dipamkarasrijnana (ca. 982-1054) by the Kagyii historian 
Pawo Tsuklak Trengwa (dPa bo gTsug lag phreng ba; 1504-1566) in his detailed history 
of Buddhism.** (The Sanskrit equivalent of Tibetan Grong khyer “city” is puri.) Another 
synonym for the name of this type of statue is “Sage Going to the City” (Zhub pa Grong 
gshegs ma), which occurs once in the History of Buddhism in Amdo (mDo smad chos ‘byung) by 
Draggén Kénchok Tenpa Rabgye.** 

Another example of a standing buddha with the same mudras is found in Figure 10.10. 
In this small ivory carving from Kashmir, the buddha standing to the right in a group of 
three buddhas has the same hand gestures but a slightly different stance. The central buddha 
seems to be an early example of Sakyamuni Subduing Mara, here with hands folded in his 


lap in the gesture of meditative absorption. 


Si thang Brag thog ma 

Yet another previously unknown term mentioned in the Tenth Karmapa’s biography is Si 
thang Brag thog ma.'The term consists of two parts; the first, si shang, means "silk scroll paint- 
ing” or, by implication, “[Chinese style] silk painting.” The term drag thog ma begins with 
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two words that literally mean atop (¢hog) 
a rocky crag (drag).” It is distantly related 
to the older term drag ri ma, an image 
with [figures placed] on a rocky mountain. 
Figure 10.11 depicts a classic early east- 
ern-Indian style painting that exemplifies 
the drag ri ma type, depicting Four-armed 
Avalokitesvara with two companion bod- 
hisattvas seated in mountain caves sur- 
rounded by jewel-like rock staves. 

But in the Tenth Karmapa’s life the 
context is Chinese arhat portraiture, and 
hence a completely different representa- 
tion of rocky crags must be expected. I 
provisionally translate Brag thog ma as "an 
image with its figures seated atop rocks or 
crags.” The passage in the Karmapa’s biog- 
raphy stated: 


There he painted from memory 
the Buddha as the main figure 
surrounded by the Sixteen Arhats 
as they appeared in the paintings of Gangkar (Gangs 
dkar) Monastery known as the [Chinese style] silk 
painting (si hang) with figures (arhats) seated on top 


88 


of rocky crags (brag thog ma 


In this case, the Karmapa is recorded to have painted an ear- 
lier prototype from memory.** 

I assume that in this Chinese-style Brag thog ma set 
of paintings, the rocks or crags were depicted not just in the 
background landscape, but very prominently, functioning in 
fact as the arhats’ seats. We find rocks placed farther forward 
in the composition in the Alsop and von Schroeder arhats 
attributed to the Tenth Karmapa. In any case, we can assume 
that the rock seats in this set copied by the Tenth Karmapa 
(or the arhats’ position upon them) were distinctive, such as 


the seat of the Buddha presented above in Figure 10.6. 


‘The Karmapa’s biography refers again in the following folio (p. 184a.6) to the same 
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Brag thog ma Chinese silk painting. 


kas depicting the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha. He then sketched the composition of the 
[Chinese style] silk painting (si thang) with figures (i.e., arhats) on top of rocky crags. Then 
he had Yeshe Nyingpo (the young Shamar) do something to help finish it. Here he uses a 
rare word: snag nog, which may literally mean something like “ink stains.” If it means here 


“ink washes,” the sentence could the translated: “He had Yeshe Nyingpo apply ink washes 


[to his sketch].” 


It says that the Karmapa painted another set of thang- 
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FIG. 10.9 (LEFT) 

Buddha going to the city (Thub pa 
Grong khyer ma) 

Lhasa, Tibet; 11th/12th century 
Statue, brass cast in one piece 
Height: 18 % in. (46.2 cm) 

Jo khang gTsug lag khang 
collection, inv. no. 957 

Photograph by Ulrich von 
Schroeder, 1996 

Literature: U. von Schroeder 2001, 
vol. 2, p. 1135, no. 294E-G.; and 
U.von Schroeder 2008, DVD, 294. 


FIG. 10.10 (BELOW) 

Three Buddhas 

Kashmir; ca. 8th century 

Ivory with painted wood frame 
Height: central ivory 3 %4 in 

(9.5 cm); frame 5 % in. (14 cm) 
Krishna Kanoria Collection, Patna 
Literature: Susan Huntington 2001, 
pl. 13. 


FIG. 10.11 

Sadaksara Avalokitesvara with 
attendants 

Ca. late 12th or 13th century 

34 x 29 in. (86.4 x 74.6 cm) 

The John and Berthe Ford 
Collection 

Promised gift to the Walters Art 
Museum 

Literature: P. Pal 2001, no. 132; and 
D. Jackson 2010, fig. 6.21. 


Karl Debreczeny has shown in chapter 7 that the set of grayish ink-wash paintings of 
the Sixteen Arhats from Palpung (the so-called sKya ra ma or Grayish Enclosure set) pos- 
sesses certain features that are typical of the Tenth Karmapa’s work. (He also suggested that 
the ink-wash technique of that Kyarama set may be referred to by the term snag nog in the 
above passage.) What we should note in addition is that these paintings depict arhats each 
seated on his own rock. They thus are evidently examples of the “seated atop rocks” (Brag thog 


ma) type of arhat representation. 


rTsa ris ma [or] rTswa ris ma 
Yet another obscure term that occurs in the detailed biography of the Tenth Karmapa is r7sa 
ris ma. It is mentioned when he visits Lhobrag in southern Tibet (p. 174b.1) and pays his 
respects in the Sekhar Guthok tower-temple to a special statue of Marpa Lotsawa (1012- 
1096). The statue he sees there is called rTsa ris ma, which I understand to be a realistic por- 
trait that included such tiny details as depictions (ris) of blood vessels (rsa). 

The same statue in Lhobrak in the Sekhar Guthok was briefly mentioned by Kathok 
Situ, a twentieth-century pilgrim from Kham.*** He describes that statue in his pilgrimage 
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record as, “In the center [stood] an image of Lord Marpa, an image depicting his blood 
vessels which was by Marpa’s own hand. The Central Government donated and installed 
on that statue a gilt copper head ornament.”**? The word r73wa ris ma or rTsa ris ma occurs 
at least four more times in Kathok Situ’s pilgrimage record: three were statues of Milarepa 
(1040-1123) and one of the Sakya founding master Drakpa Gyaltshen (1147-1216).*”° 


Zung jug rgyud rim 
‘The detailed biography of the Karmapa (p. 168a) also uses the term Zung jug rgyud rims 
(combined lineage) when referring to an important set of ¢hangkas. It is the technical name 


for the series of paintings portraying the main lineal gurus of the Karma Kagyii tradition.*”" 


Zhal gzigs ma 

‘The phrase xha/ gzigs ma (image inspired by a vision) occurs in the detailed biography and 
was translated by Stearns as “were from having beheld their faces.” It would be better 
to translate the relevant sentence to read, “Everyone says that they were images that were 


inspired by a vision.” 


Phyag bz0/ Phyag bzo ma 

A little later, Stearns translated the word phyag 6z0, which occurred in an inscription on a 
statue, as “made by.”*? A more literal rendering of the word would be “workmanship [of a 
great artist or religious master],” or “his own hand.” The related term phyag bz0 ma could 
accordingly be translated as “an image made through [a great artist or master’s] own work- 


manship” or “an image made by his own hand.” 


Conclusion 

Those were a few of the more puzzling artistic terms that I noticed while looking again 
through the biographies of the Tenth Karmapa. I hope that they will be noted by future 
students of Tibetan art history. For the time being, neither the largest Tibetan-English nor 
Tibetan-Tibetan dictionaries define such words. Even the recently published art dictionary 
of Tenpa Rabten and Ngawang Jigme is not much help with the more abstruse terminology. 
Yet such terms are the key to properly understanding the written accounts of art in Tibetan 
histories. They can also be essential for correctly interpreting the inscriptions on thangkas or 


statues. Hence, until we understand this jargon, we will miss the full art historical picture. 
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Endnotes 


Introduction 


1 Some of the basic biographical sources on the 
Tenth Karmapa are: 1) Si tu Pan chen Chos kyi 
*byung gnas and ‘Be lo Tshe dbang kun khyab 1972, 
bsGrub rgyud karma kam tshang brgyud pa rin po che’i 
rnam par thar pa rab’ byams nor bu zla ba chu shel gyi 
phreng ba (History of the Karma bKa’ brgyud pa Sect) 
(New Delhi: D. Gyaltsan and Kesang Legshay; 
Orig. Pub. 1775); hereafter referred to as “Si tu and 
Be lo, 1972. Situ Panchen Chékyi Jungné (Chos 
kyi’byung gnas; 1699/1700-1774), was the founder 
of the aforementioned Palpung Monastery (Chap 
4, 257-262) and an extremely influential painter 
in his own right, the work was completed by Be 
lo Tshe dbang kun khyab (b. 1718). This source is 
a collection of biographical accounts, chronologi- 
cally presented, of hierarchs of the Karma Kagyii 
order. However the Tenth Karmapa’s biography in 
this text is unusually short and inconsistent with 
the other biographies and does not seem to be 
the original text, but rather a replacement written 
by the Seventh Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo (Ye shes 
snying po; 1631-1694). Indeed, the space in the 
text that marks the division where the original bi- 
ography would begin is cut out mid-page. However, 
see: 2) The Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé. Another unpublished woodblock xylograph 
that is consistent with dPal spungs printings and 
physically fits, like a puzzle, exactly into the blank 
space in the Si tu and’Be lo, 327. Thus, this seems 
to be the lost, excised text by Situ Panchen from 
his History of the Karma bKa’ brgyud pa Sect, once 
printed as part of his collected works. The reasons 
for its removal are unclear, but may have stemmed 
from political problems facing the Kagyii order as it 
attempted to pick up the pieces in the wake of the 
Mongol attack at the behest of the Gelukpa that is 
recounted in this particular Tenth Karmapa’s biog- 
raphy. This text makes use of other primary sources 
such as the Tenth Karmapa’s “autobiography,” “The 
Avadana of a Bodhisattva, a Wish Fulfilling Cow.” 
This can be seen in 3) Chos dbyings rdo rje, Tenth 
Karmapa 2004b, Byang chub sems dpa’i rtogs brjod 
dod 7jo’i ba mo (“The Avadana of a Bodhisattva, 

a Wish Fulfilling Cow”), in rGyal ba’i dbang po 
skyabs rje Karma pa sku phreng bcu pa Chos dbyings 
rdo rje mchog gi gsung ‘bum legs bshad nor bw gtsug 
rgyan bzhugs/ mGo log khul gna’ rtsom bya bai 
gzhung las khang gis tshol sdud dag sgrig byas/ (rje 
karma bcu ba chos dbyings rdo rje’i gsum ‘bum), in the 
series mGo log dpe rnying dpe tshogs, volumer8, 
1-333. (Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu Chubanshe) 
[Khrin tu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang]); 
hereafter referred to as “Wish Fulfilling Cow 2004”). 

This is an autobiographical work written by the 

Tenth Karmapa, republished in 2004 as part of an 

incomplete collected works (gsung bum) of Chéying 

Dorjé. Within this same collected works there 

are two brief autobiographical accounts: 4) Chos 

dbyings rdo rje 2004c. Byang chub sems dpa’i rtogs 

pa briod pa nges par ‘byung ba’i chos kyi rnam grangs 
ka la ping ka’i lam glu (“Travel Song”), in rGyal ba’ 
dbang po skyabs rje Karma pa sku phreng bcu pa Chos 
dbyings rdo rje mchog gi gsung ‘bum legs bshad nor 
buii gtsug rgyan bzhugs/mGo log khul gna’ rtsom bya 
ba’i gxhung las khang gis ‘tshol sdud dag sgrig byas. 

(1je karma bcu ba chos dhyings rdo rje’i gsum ‘bum), 

in series mGo log dpe rnying dpe tshogs, volume 

19, 1-117 (Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu Chubanshe 

[Khrin tu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang]). 

Hereafter referred to as “Travel Song 2004”, and 5) 

Chos dbyings rdo rje 2004d, Byang chub sems dpa’i 

rtogs brjod chos kyi rnga bo che (“Big Drum’), in rGyal 

ba’i dbang po skyabs rje Karma pa sku phreng bcu pa 

Chos dbyings rdo rje mchog gi gsung ‘bum legs bshad 

nor bu gtsug rgyan bzhugs/ mGo log khul gna’ rtsom 

bya ba’i gzhung las khang gis ‘tshol sdud dag sgrig byas. 

(rje karma bcu ba chos dbyings rdo rje’i gsum ‘bum), in 

series mGo log dpe rnying dpe tshogs, volumerg, 

121-367 (Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu Chubanshe 

[Khrin tu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang]), 


hereafter referred to as “Big Drum.” 6) There is also 

the poetical biography in cursive script written by 

Tsang Khenchen (gTsang mKhan chen), otherwise 6 
known as the Tenth Karmapa’s personal attendant 

Kiintu Sangpo (an epithet for the bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra), as made clear in the colophons 

of Tsang Khenchen’s collected works (I would like 

to thank the venerable Gene Smith for pointing 

this important connection out to me). 7) Karma 

Nges don bstan rgyas 1973, Chos rje Karma pa 

sku “phreng rim byon gyi rnam thar mdor bsdus dpag 

bsam ‘khri shing, ed. Topden Tsering (New Dehli: 

Tibetan Bonpo Monastic Center; Orig. Pub. 1891). 7 
This contains a short and much later biography. 

The Tenth Karmapza’s short biography in this 

source has been translated by Richardson. 8) The 
Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil Dorje’s (bDul ‘dul rdo 

rje; 1733-1797) account of the Tenth Karmapa’s 

life. Kongtriil’s (1813-1899) encyclopedic account 

of Tibetan culture the, Shes bya Kun khyab (1864), 

contains an important indigenous account of 

Tibetan art history in which both Chéying Dorjé 8 
and Situ Panchen are given prominent places in 9 
the Gardri tradition. The relevant text has been 

translated and annotated by Gene Smith 1970, 

and recently edited and re-published. See: E. Gene 

Smith 2001, “VI. Kong-sprul on the Development 

of Tibetan Artistic Styles,” Among Tibetan Texts: 

History and Literature of the Himalayan Plateau 

(Boston: Wisdom Publications), 251-258. 

David Jackson 2009, Patron and Painter: Situ Pan- 

chen and the Revival of the Encampent Style (Rubin Io 
Museum of Art: New York). A group of paintings 

bearing inscriptions attributing them to the hand 

of Chékyi Nangwa (Chos kyi snang ba), one of the 
personal names used by Situ Panchen, were brought 
together for the first time in this exhibition; 

however, these works are not included in Jackson’s 

catalog. For an abbreviated version of this discus- II 
sion, see Karl Debreczeny 20102, “Lama Patron 

and Artist: The Great Situ Panchen,” Arts of Asia 

(March 2010): 82-92, which was further developed 

in Karl Debreczeny “What Constitutes ‘the Hand 

of the Master’? Paintings Attributed by Inscription 

to Si tu Pan chen” (presentated at the rath Seminar 

of the International Association of Tibetan Studies, 
Vancouver, BC, August 18, 2010), forthcoming in 

Amy Heller, ed., Reflections on Buddhist Art and 

Mural Paintings from Tibet and Mongolia. 

Tashi Tsering, “Si tu PaNchen and his painting 

style: a retrospective,” forthcoming in Karl Debrec- 12 
zeny, ed., “Situ Panchen: Creation and Cultural 
Engagement in 18th-Century Tibet,” Journal of the 
International Association of Tibetan Studies, special 

issue. 

Situ Panchen carefully details the creation of this 

set in his edited diaries: he began designing this 

set in 1733, setting up a workshop for executing 

these paintings, for which he himself sketched the 
compositions according to his own original ideas. 13 
He personally directed the entire process of the 

painting, from the initial coloring to the finishing 14 
details. In order to realize his vision, Situ trained 

a number of master painters of Karshé to do most 

of the painting work. See: Si tu Pan chen Chos kyi 

*byung gnas 1968, Tu? si tur ‘bod pa karma bstan pai 

nyin byed rang tshul drangs por brjod pa dri bral shel 

gyi me long (“The Autobiography and Diaries of 

Situ Panchen’), vol. 77 of Satapitaka Series (New 

Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture), 

156-7 (Hereafter referred to as “Situ’s Diaries”); 

David Jackson 2009, 11-12, 122. 

Several scholars have made use of indigenous Ti- 15 
betan literature on art and grappled with its termi- 

nology. See for instance: David Jackson and Janice 

A. Jackson 1984, Tibetan Thangka painting: methods 

& materials. (London: Serindia Publications); 16 
David Jackson 1996, 4 History of Tibetan Painting: 

The Great Tibetan Painters and Their Traditions. 

(Vienna: Verlag Der Osterreichischen Akademie 17 
der Wissenschaften); and Erberto Lo Bue 1996, 

“Tibetan Literature on Art” in Jose Cabezon and 18 
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Roger Jackson, eds. Tibetan Literature, Studies in 
Genre. (Ithaca, New York: Snow Lion), 470-484. 
We know that some of this silk came from Lijiang 
in Yunnan Province of Southwest China, as in circa 
1640-42, when he received offerings from Lijiang 
of “white silk canvases (gzhi) for painting.” Jang 
yul gyi rdo rje sems dpa’i ha khang gi rgya phib kyi 
dbe dra len dang/ phyag ris kyi gzhi dar si dkar po sogs 
dang/ jang rgyal blon rnams kyi ‘bul ba rnams ‘byor/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
176a, lines 5-6. See pp. 83-84 here for full passage 
and translation. 

This is one of the few works produced in the West 
on the history of Tibetan art considered important 
enough to be translated into Chinese: Xizang 
huihua shi Fay 2Z2 1) E 2001, (Tibet People’s 
Publishing). His material, including images, can be 
found repeated (in translation) in a recent survey of 
Tibetan art in Chinese, Yu Xiaodong $/)\%& 2006, 
Zangchuan fojiao huihua shi jee hPA £ (“A 
History of Tibetan Buddhist Painting”). 

Jackson 1996, 254-5. 
Jackson transcribes this as “mGur ru shar la,” but 
based on the photograph available to me it appears 
to read: mi nyag mgu ra shar kha’i yul = dGu rong 
rdzong Shar kha rong? Where the Karma bka’ 
brgyud Sixth Gangs dkar bla ma, Karma byang 
chub bstan ‘dzin (17th century) was born? Seat 
gangs dkar sgrub sde (Mi ngag) —in Gangs dkar 
dgon (dar mdo rdzong). On the location of Mi 
nyag mGu ra see note 587. 

Translated by Jackson 1996, 254. re btsun chos dby- 
ings rdo rje’i phyag bris dam can skyes bu chen po bstan 
dgra la cad pa grug pa tshar gcong kyi sku brnyan di 
thugs sras kun tu bzang pos gsol ba btab pa ltar lugi [= 
lug gil lo la mi nyag mgu ra shar kha’i yul du gnang 
ba‘o/ On the dating of the sheep year as 1655 see 
chapter 6, p. 181. 

Jackson 1996, 258n593, citing an unpublished 
article by Heather Stoddard, “Two Rare Tibetan 
Thangkas and the Tenth Black Hat Karmapa as an 
Artist,” which he notes is forthcoming in The Tibet 
Journal. However, this article was never published. 
Stoddard’s attribution of this painting to Chéy- 
ing Dorjé is also cited in James Watt and Anne 
Wardwell 1997, When Silk Was Gold: Central Asian 
and Chinese Textiles (New York: The Metropolitan 
Museum), 192; and Ulrich von Schroeder 2001, 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet (Hong Kong: Visual 
Dharma Publications), 808 n7or. 

Watt and Wardwell 1997, Cat. 58, r90-193; Patri- 
cia Berger 1989, “A Stitch in Time: Speculations 
on the Origin of Needle-Looping,” Orientations, 
(August 1989), reprint in Chinese and Central 
Asian Textiles: Selected Articles from Orientations, 
1983-1997 (Hong Kong: Orientations Magazine), 
48, Fig. 3; Sherman E. Lee 1993, “Yan Hui, Zhong 
Kui, Demons and the New Year,” Artidus Asia, vol. 
53, no. 1/2, (1993), 226, Fig. 6. 

This text and other Tibetan references were pro- 
vided by David Jackson. 

In other words, the comparative pieces that von 
Schroeder uses to demonstrate the Tenth Karmapa’s 
interest in the imperial period themselves bear 
inscriptions naming Chéying Dorjé as the artist. 
This practice of dating undated works with other 
undated works is a highly suspect practice that is 
nonetheless quite prevalent in the study of Tibetan 
art, due in large part to the lack of dated and firmly 
contextualized works. This underscores the impor- 
tance of the inscribed and firmly contextualized 
works presented in this study. 

Mar pa lo tsa’i sku brnyan di rje btsun Chos dbyings 
rdo rje phyag bris thugs sras kun tu bzang po la gnang 
ba byin brlabs can// Translated by David Jackson. 
von Schroeder 2001, 810. 

Ulrich and Heidi von Schroeder 2009, Tibetan Art 
of the Alain Bordier Foundation (Hong Kong: Visual 
Dharma Publications), 48. 

Pratapaditya Pal 2003, Himalayas: An Aesthetic 
Adventure (Chicago: Art Institute of Chicago), 264. 
Ibid., 265. 


1g CO6opxuk Tpygpi TocysapcerBenHoro SpmutTaxa 
XXXIX «Spmuraxuple urenna namatu BT. 
Jlykonuna»: crarba «Tu6etcKaa Tanrka XVII 
B. M3 KONNeKWMN IpmuTaxa. K npobsmeme 
MHTeplperauun, jaTHpOBKH UM aBTOpCTBa 
nlamMaTHuKa», CII6, 2008, c. 40-47 (Elikhina J. “The 
Tibetan tangka is painted by the Tenth Karmapa”, 
Publications of the State Hermitage Museum, 2008, 
40-48, St Petersburg); and COopHuk «Byjyiu3M 
Baypxpasubl B Poccuu. Ucropua u coppeMeHHOCTh» 
craTba «]|Be paOoTsi JecaToro KapMarib! UorppKuH 
Hopmxke u3 KonmekyHv SpmMutaxa», CI6, 2009, 
c. 411-418.; also see Elikhina, J. “Two master- 
pieces made by the tenth karmapa Chos dbying 
rdo rje (1604-1674) in the collection of the State 
Hermitage Museum” forthcoming in: Elvira Eevr 
Djaltchinova-Malets, ed., Art semiotics. Studies on 
Art of Central Asia. Polish Society of Oriental Art. 

20 Elikhina, e-mail communication, June 23, 2010. 
Thanks to Elvira Eevr Djaltchinova-Malets for 
reviewing the Russian publications for me. 

ar Yang Jiaming 2010, Kangba tangka REVEIE-K, 14, 
19-20, 89-92, 98-99. 

22 Yang Jiaming 2010, 14. 


Chapter 1 


23 This chapter represents an abbreviated version of 
the forthcoming book by Irmgard Mengele: Riding 
a Huge Wave of Karma: The Turbulent Life of the 
Tenth Karmapa (Nepal: Vajra Publications). 

24 sDe-srid Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho (1653-1705) 
lists several converted monasteries (1) in gTsang, 
(2) in mDo-khams-smad (southeastern Tibet), (3) 
in mDo-khams-stod (northeastern Tibet), and (4) 
new dGe-lugs-pa monasteries built on the ruins 
of old Karma bKa’-brgyud-pa sites. Concerning 
(1), see sDe-srid Sangs-rgyas-rgya-mtsho (1991), 
pp. 227-272, (2) pp. 294-313, (3) pp. 314-345, and 
(4) p. 405. For an English translation, see Ahmad 
(1999), 268. 

25 See Matthew T. Kapstein 2006, The Tibetans (Mas- 
sachusetts: Blackwell Publishing), chap. 5, for a 
political background of seventeenth-century Tibet. 

26 David Jackson 1996, A History of Tibetan Painting: 
The Great Tibetan Painters and Their Traditions 
(Vienna: Verlag Der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften), 254. 

27 See Gling dpon, Karma bsTan ‘dzin rgya mtsho, The 
Excellent Vase of Nectar. Jig rten dbang phyug karma 
pa bcu pa chos dbyings rdo rje yis dgung lo bcu gnyis yan 
chad kyi rnam thar bdud rtsi’i bum bzang (dbu med 
manuscript, composed ca.1617), 2a.2. The name 
of Amtso’s family is only mentioned by the Tenth 
Karmapa’s attendant Lingpén (Gling dpon). 

28 Variations of the father’s name occur in the dif- 
ferent sources. Khyi gu is the spelling used by the 
Tenth Karmapa. Khyi ku thar is the name used 
in the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé. 
Khye’u is the spelling used by the Lingpén. Khyi 
gu thar, Khyi ku thar as well as Khyi’u thar have the 
same meaning, “puppy-dog escape”. Such less than 
felicitous names are given to children to prevent 
early death. 

29 See Karma Nges don bstan rgyas 1973, Chos rje 
Karma pa sku ‘phreng rim byon gyi rnam thar mdor 
bsdus dpag bsam ‘khri shing. Ed., Topden Tsering 
(New Dehli: Tibetan Bonpo Monastic Center) 
(Orig. Pub. 1891), 410.5. Only sMan sdong 
Rinpoche uses the spelling dhi tsha. 

30 ©The Tenth Karmapa is the only one to mention 
the existence of his five sisters. See Chos dbyings 
rdo rje, Tenth Karmapa 1976, Byang chub sems dpa’i 
rtogs brjod pa zhing kun tu rang nyid ong ba gdul bar 
bya ba kun gyi dod pa jo ba’i ba mo (Wish Fulfilling 
Cow), in Collected Works (gSung ‘Bum) of gTsang 
mKhan chen Jam dbyangs dpal Idan rgya mtsho, vol. 

5 (Thimphu, Bhutan: Kunsang Topgey), ror.3-5 
(hereafter refered to as “Wish Fulfilling Cow”). 

31 ‘The names of the girls and boys are not listed by 
the Karmapa. Only in the unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé do we find the names of his broth- 
ers transmitted. See the unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, 1612.6. 

32 Dakinis (Tib. mkha’ gro ma) are usually naked, 
wearing only different kinds of bone ornaments, 
representing the impermanence of life. 


33 ‘The Tibetan expression ‘od kyi phung po is one of the 
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manifold poetical synonyms (ming gi rnam grangs) 
for the sun. 

See Gling dpon, 2a.4-5. This dream was mentioned 
by the Karmapa’s servant, the Lingpén, who must 
have been in contact with the Karmapa’s mother 
and was thus well informed about the dreams and 
signs that had predicted the birth of the Tenth 
Karmapa. These dreams play an important role, es- 
pecially in finding the rebirth of a high incarnation. 
See also the unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, 161a.6-7, which mentiones a similar dream, 
in which Padmasambhava in the form of light (gw 
ru padma od gyi rang bzhin can) enters Amtso’s 
body, giving it as the reason why Amtso named her 
son Urgyen. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 104.3. 
Schuh, D. 1973, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 

der Tibetischen Kalenderrechnung. Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, vol. 16 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner), 147, 38th year. 

See Gling dpon, 3a.1-3. See also Chos dbyings 

rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 101.6-102.2. This 
presentation of the Tenth Karmapa’s birth is based 
on Lingpon and Wish Fulfilling Cow. (Note: Again, 
ambiguous which version). 

See Gling dpon, r1a.5-6. The Lingpén mentions 
that the Karmapa produced these catapults, ar- 
rows and slings according to explanations in the 
Kalacakra Tantra (dus ‘khor). These war-like ma- 
chines to shoot darts or stones are also mentioned 
in the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
163b.3. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 158.6- 
159.2. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 163b.1. 
Ibid., 164.4. See also Gling dpon, 13b.3. 

The date of the first day of the first month. See 
Schuh 1973, 149, 46th year. 

gDan sa ‘og ma, the Kampo Nenang monastery in 
Lithang (Li thang), founded in 1165. 

Gling dpon, 16a.3. 

Ibid., 20a.3-4. 

According to Schuh’s tables, first day of the second 
month corresponds either to Fenruary 20, 1613 or 
to March 22, 1613. 

Gling dpon, 19a.5-rg9b.r. 

Ibid., 20b.3-4. 

One can presume that Gushri did not leave the 
Karmapa without any education. But the Gling 
dpon never mentions the name, or existence, of any 
teacher, no matter what subject the Karmapa is said 
to be studying. In his autobiographical writing the 
Karmapa only mentions his later education received 
from the Pawo Rinpoche (dPa‘ bo Rin po che) and 
the Shamar after his arrival at Tsurphu (mTshur 
phu) Monastery. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 164.3. 
For a short biography of the Fourth Gyaltsap 
Drakpa Déndrup (1547-1613), see Si tu Pan chen 
Chos kyi’byung gnas and ‘Be lo Tshe dbang kun 
khyab 1972, Bsgrub rgyud karma kam tshang brgyud 
pa rin po che’i rnam par thar pa rab’ byams nor bu zla ba 
chu shel gyi phreng ba (New Delhi: D. Gyaltsan and 
Kesang Legshay) (Orig. Pub. 1775.), 141.6-146.6 
(hereafter referred to as “Si tu and Be lo 1972”). 
Schuh 1973, 150, 49th year. 

See Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, mTshur phu dgon 
gyi dkar chag kun gsal me long (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe 
skrun khang), 51.5., for the location of the Lhachen 
Khang (Lha chen khang). 

The image was also destroyed in the 1960s and was 
finally replaced in 1997. 

See Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, 325.21. 

Gling dpon, 27b.3-5. 

Schuh 1973, 150, 49th year. 

The date was mentioned by the Gling dpon, 29a.2. 
Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 177.7. 
Schuh 1973, 150, 49th year. 

It was stated that this statue had been carved by 
Nagarjuna (2./3. cent.) out of wood from the Bodhi 
tree. See Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, 79-19-21. 

See Gling dpon, 30b.3. See also the unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, 165.5-6. Chos dby- 
ings rdo rje is the abbreviation of the full name dpa/ 
Idan Jig rten gsum gyi dren pa sku bzhi lhun grub chos 
dbyings kun tu khyab pa’i phrin las rtag pa’i rdo rje 
‘gyur ba med pa yid bzhin gyi snying po rgyas pa zla 
med pa mngon par mtho ba’i dpal. 

Gling dpon, 33a.1-3. 


64 Ibid., 33b.2 and 4oa.4. 

65  Ibid., 33b.2. 

66 See Benjamin E. Bogin 2005, “The Life of Yol mo 
Bstan ‘dzin nor bu: A Critical Edition, Translation, 
and Study of the Memoirs of a Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Tibetan Buddhist Lama” (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Michigan), 167. The Third Yolmo 
(Yol mo) incarnation, Tenzin Norbu (bsTan ‘dzin 
nor bu) (1598-1644), criticized the arrogance 
of the Desi Tsangpa (sDe srid gTsang pa) in his 
autobiography: “These people have crossed into 
excessive arrogance about their family lineage. They 
are renowned for quarrelling over seats with the 
Red-hat and Black-hat emanations. [He expects 
all] to perform prostrations to him and raise stacks 
of tea [offerings]. He even [acts] like this to our 
lama!” 

67 Schuh 1973, *r50*, soth year. 

68 Gling dpon, 37a.5-6. 

69 ‘The Karmapa does not give the name of his 
painting teacher, but the name is mentioned 
elsewhere. He is mentioned in (1) the unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, 166a.6, (2) in Kar 
sras Kong sprul mKhyen brtse ‘od zer and Khra ‘gu 
Rin po che 1994, Chos rje kar ma pa sku ‘phreng rim 
byon gyi rnam thar mdor bsdus dpag bsam khri shing 
(Collected biographies of the successive embodiments 
of the Karmapas, 1" to 16th) (Delhi: Konchog 
Lhadrepa), 1:5 73.2 (hereafter referred to as “Kong 
sprul 1994”) and (3) in Zhwa sgab pa dBang phyug 
dbe Idan (Note: 199(2?)(7?), Bod kyi srid don rgyal 
rabs (Political History of Tibet) (Dharamsala: Shirig 
Parkhang), 1:111.7-112.5 (hereafter referred to 
as “Zhwa sgab pa”). Zhwa sgab pa dedicates one 
paragraph in his Political History Of Tibet to the 
Karmapa’s achievements as an artist: 

“Concerning the Tenth Karmapa Chéying 
Dorjé (1604-1674), who was not only a good 
painter when still very young but also studied the 
old Menri (sMan ris) style from Trulku Tsering 
(sPrul sku Tshe ring) from Lhodrak Chukhyer 
(Lhodrak chu khyer). The Karmapa painted a great 
number of thangkas and copyed such thangkas 
as the oldest Tibetan silk painting of Tibet, the 
meditation object of Lumé Sherab Tsultrim (Klu 
mes Shes rab tshul khrims; 953-1035) (?), known 
as the Yerpa Rabama ( Yer pa rwa ba ma), [a set of ] 
thangkas of the Sixteen Elders, the Cittavisramana- 
Avalokitesvara, at Narthang (sNar thang), and a 
painting showing the Sixteen Elders coming for 
their noon-day meal, painted by Namkha Drak of 
Chim (mChims nam mkha’grags). For a long time 
[the Karmapa] stayed in such places as Jang yul 
near China. There he is recorded to have painted in 
a style similar to that of China. He was invited by 
the king Gyalrong Tsako (rGyal rong tsha ko). He 
celebrated the New Year of 1652 at Bo Gangkar 
(‘Bo Gangs dkar) [in Minyak ]. At that time the 
Karmapa said: “There will be no one better than 
me in Tibet in the arts of poetry and painting. I 
am a person who gladdens Avalokitesvara. I have 
come into this world to paint paintings.” Thus the 
Karmapa attested that he was an expert painter. 
From the foregoing, regarding the Karma sgar style 
or Kar style, since I have not come across reliable 
written accounts that other painters painting [in 
the Tenth Karma-gar-style before the Karmapa], 
I suppose we can consider him the founder of that 
style. There are two small old shangkas by Chéying 
Dorjé, with inscriptions, kept as holy objects at the 
Nyidé (Nyi Ide) monastery in Lhodrak (IHo brag): 
One portraying Milarepa and the other, the Five 
Sisters of Long Life. Recently, at Tibet House in 
Delhi, I saw a set of thangkas of the Eighty-four 
Mahisiddhas, painted in an incomparably good Kar 
style, belonging to the holy objects of the Nenang 
Pawo Rinpoche (gNas nang dPa’ bo Rin po che) 
[These paintings] had a great amount of empty 
space, many landscape features such as mountains 
and forests, finely detailed gold work, and a pre- 
dominance of green and pale shades in the overall 
color scheme. These features allow the style to be 
differentiated from theMenri (sMan ris) at a single 
glance.” See Zhwa sgab pa 1997(?), 1:111.7-112.5. 

7o Chakmo Kudiin is probably the Gushri who came 

ro) U-Tsang (dBus gTsang) as the Karmapa’s trea- 

surer (phyag mdzod), unable to leave the inexhaust- 
ible source of wealth. These satirical verses may have 
been “corrected” by the Lingpén, since he and the 
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Chakmo are depicted in a more positive light than 
the others described. 

Gling dpon, 38a.4-38b.r. 

Ibid., 38b.1-2. 

Ibid., 40a.5-40b.2. 

Ibid., 40b.4-5. 

See A. Ferrari et al. 1958, Mk’yen-Brtse’s Guide to the 
Holy Places of Central Tibet of Serie Orientale Roma 
(Rome: IsMEO), 16:61. In the nineteenth century, 
a Ngurmik Tara statue had been kept at Tashi 
Lhunpo (bKra shis lhun po). Ngurmik Drolma 
(Ngur smrig sgrol ma) was also the name of a 
temple (/ha khang) at the Rong River, which is west 
of Panam. 
Unpublished biography of Choying Dorjé, 166b.7- 
167.1. 
Schuh 1973, 150, 51“ year. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 167a.3. 
Schuh 1973, 150, 52" year. 

The name Sakyong Tripa is mentioned three times 
in the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé in 
connection with the Karmapa’s stay at Neudongtse: 
(1) 167b.6, see below, (2) 167b.7-168a.1.(3?) 

Ibid., 167b.6. 

For a description of the drawing, see Chos dbyings 
rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 202.5-6. 

Ibid., 202.6-7. 
For a description of the image, see ibid., 202.7- 
203.1 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 168b. 
6-7. As mentioned above, the Lingpén notes some 
problems the Karmapa had with his father over 
alcohol, but does not report that the Karmapa’s 
family was forced to leave the encampment for 
three years. See also Gling dpon, 39a.3-6. 
Karma-phun tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s plan to subdue 
the whole of dBus is described in detail by the 
Karma-pa, who also reports how the Sixth Zhwa- 
dmar tried to stop the king of gTsang. Chos- 
dbyings-rdo-rje, Wish-Fulfilling Cow, pp. 197-207. 
Tucci (1980), vol.r, p. 60. 
It is mentioned in original Si-tu and ‘Be-lo that he 
died of smallpox. Unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, p. 169a.r. During the battle, Karma- 
phun-tshog heard the sad news that his wife had 
died of a severe illness. After one month, on his 
way back to his castle, he also got sick and died. 

See Chos-dbyings-rdo-rje, Wish-Fulfilling Cow, p. 
207.5-6: de nas nyang gi rgyal phran [Karma-phun- 
tshogs-rnam-rgyal] dmag gi nang du yod pa dang/ 
pho brang du chung ma nad drag pos btab ste shio xhes 
thos nav lag pa ‘gram pa la gtad de yid mi bde xhing 
slar rang gi pho brang du ‘gro ba’i lam du zla ba gig 
lon pa dang/ rgyal phran de yang nad drag pos btab 
nas yul dbus kyi grong rdal pa khyim xhig cing thog tu 
rtsa skyes pa bong bwi rna ba ‘dra ba’i nang du shio. 
King of Tibet based in gTsang from (1621-1642), 
born 1606. 

The Ninth Karmapa (1556-1603). 

The Lachi range is located within the heart of the 
Tibet-Nepal Himalayas. It is a most sacred pilgrim- 
age site of Tibet. 

Rigzin 1993, 313: mi dge ba dcu, Ten non-virtuous 
actions. 1. srog gcod pa, killing, 2. ma byin par len pa, 
stealing, 3. /og g.yem, sexual misconduct, 4. brdzun, 
lying, 5. £hra ma, slander, 6. ¢shig rtsub, harsh 
speech, 7. ngag ‘khyal, idle gossip, 8. brnab sems, 
covetousness, 9. gnod sems, malicious intent, ro. log 
/ta, wrong vew. 

Diisum Khyenpa (Dus dsum mkhyen pa) (11 10- 
1193), the First Karmapa. 

Tashi Dhondup has explained to me that the 
expression “to eat the fresh heart” (snying dmar por 
za ba), means to do the worst to someone. 

gTsang mKhan chen 1982, “rGyal mchog chos 
dbyings rdo rje’i ram thar mdo sde rgyan gyi lung 
dang sbyar ba,” in Poetical Biographies of Dhar- 
makirti and the 10th Karmapa Chos dbyings rdo rje 
with a Collection of Instructions on Buddhist Practice, 
reproduced from a rare manuscript collection at Rta 
mgo Monastery (Thimphu, Bhutan: Tango Monas- 
tic Community), 164.1-167.1. Also published in 
Chos dbyings rdo rje 2004, Byang chub sems dpa’i 
rtogs pa brjod pa nges par ‘byung ba’i chos kyi rnam 
grangs ka la ping ka’i lam glu (“Travel Song”), in 
rGyal bad dbang po skyabs rje Karma pa sku phreng 
bcu pa Chos dbyings rdo rje mchog gi gsung Chum legs 
bshad nor bud gtsug rgyan bzhug/ mGo log khul 
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THE TENTH KA 


gndOrtsom bya ba gzhung las khang gis Cshol sdud 
dag sgrig byas. (rje karma bcu ba chos dbyings rdo rje’i 
gsum ‘bum), in series mGo log dpe rnying dpe tshogs 
(Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu Chubanshe) (Khrin 

tu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang), 1:429-432 
(hereafter referred to as “Chos dbyings rdo rje, 
Travel Song’). 

The unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
169a.5, reads: zhwa dmar ba thams cad mkhyen pa 
khrom sar phebs nas yab sras lhan rgyas mdzad. I have 
not been able to locate Khromsa, which is also an 
expression for “market place.” 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 209.1-2. 
Ibid., 210.4-6. 

Extracted from Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfill- 
ing Cow, 214.5-215.6. 

As mentioned in the unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, 169b.5-6, the Karmapa must have 
been the one doing the painting, while the Shamar 
gave the necessary explanations. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 218.3-6. 
Water having eight good properties (yan lag brgyad 
Idan pa’i chu) is explained in Zhang Yisun 4k}G 

Gh ed. Bod rgya chig mdxod chen mo (Zang-Han 
Dacidian ji Ki) #4). Beijing: Minzu chubanshe, 
1993.) 1993, 2:2553: (1) sweet, mngar ba, (2) cool, 
bsil ba, (3) soft, jam pa, (4) light, yang ba, (5) clear, 
dwangs pa, (6) clean, gtsang ba, (7) not harming the 
throat, mgrin pa la mi gnod pa, and (8) good for the 
stomach, /to ba la phan pa. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 222.1-2. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 170a.6- 
7. See also Jackson 1996, 148. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 169b.6. 
Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 228.1-2. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 170b.3. 
For information concerning Menthang pa (sMan 
thang pa) Menla Déndrup, see Jackson 1996, ch. 3. 
Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 228.3-4. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 170b.6. 
The Tibetan text following Chos dbyings rdo sje, 
Wish Fulfilling Cow, 229.4-7. 

Ibid., 229.7-230.2. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish Fulfilling Cow, 230.7- 
231.2. 

For the history of the statue, see Franz-Karl 
Ehrdard 2004, Die Statue und der Tempel des Arya 
Va-ti bzang-po. Contributions to Tibetan Studies, 

vol. 2 (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag). This statue, 
which had been brought to India at the time of 

the Chinese invasion, is now in the palace of the 
Fourteenth Dalai Lama in Dharmasala. For a photo 
of the statue, see Irmgard Mengele 1999, dGe-dun- 
chos- phel. A Biography of the 20th-Century Tibetan 
Scholar (Dharmasala: Library of Tibetan Works and 
Archives), 56. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, r71b.1. 
See Burton Watson 1993, The Lotus Sutra (New 
York: Columbia University Press), chap. 14, 197. In 
the Lotus Satra, which the Karmapa had studied, it 
is also mentioned that, “bodhisattvas or mahasattvas 
should not associate closely with rulers, princes, 
high ministers or heads of offices.” 

Ibid., 284.4-5. 

Stephen Batchelor 1992, 4 Guide To The Bodhisat- 
tva’s Way Of Life (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives) (Orig. Pub. 1979), chap. 8, 
105, verse 25; 106, verse 27; 107, verse 37. 
Ibid., 286.7-287.2. 

This first meeting with Milarepa at Trodé Tashi 
gang (sPro bde bkra shis sgang; Joyful Fortune Hill) 
was also mentioned in the life of Gampopa. See 
Mackenzie 1995, 45. The meeting at Joyful Fortune 
Hill is also mentioned in the biography of the Sixth 
Shamar. See Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2:296.7-297.1. 
Ibid., 303.7-304.1. 

See Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2:252.6-7. There are two 
traditions concerning the Pawo’s death. (1) Si tu 
and ‘Be lo report that in 1616, when the Karmapa 
was twelve years old, he asked his teacher Tsuklak 
Gyatso how long he would live. The Pawo answered 
that since he was not able to predict the future, and 
since there were no prophecies by any goddesses, 
he did not know. The Karmapa then replied that 

he could guarantee that Tsuklak Gyatso (gTsug lag 
rgya mtsho) would live until the age of sixty-two or 
sixty-three, and he asked him whether he believed 
him. The Pawo [at the age of sixty-two/sixty-three] 
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said forcefully that he must die in that year, maybe 
remembering the Karmapa’s words. 

(2) The Karmapa reports that when Tsuklak Gyatso 
heard that the Sixth Shamar would pass away soon, 
he thought that it would be inappropriate for him 
to see the Shamar dying. That was why he left the 
world shortly before the Shamar. According to both 
traditions, he died in 1630. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Tenth Karmapa 1976, Byang 
chub sems dpa’i rtogs pa brjod pa nges par byung bai 
chos kyi rnam grangs srid pa gsum du snyan par grags 
pai chos kyi rnga bo che (“Big Drum’), in Collected 
Works (gSung ‘Bum) of gTsang mKhan-chen Jam- 
dbyangs-dpal-ldan-rgya-mtsho, vol. 5 (Thimphu, 
Bhutan: Kunsang Topgey), 690.4-5 (hereafter 
referred to as “Chos dbyings rdo rje, Big Drum’). 
gTsang mKhan chen ‘Jam dbyangs dpal Idan rgya 
mtsho 1982, “rGyal mchog chos dbyings rdo rje’i 
rnam thar mdo sde rgyan gyi lung dang sbyar ba,” 
in Poetical Biographies of Dharmakirti and the 10th 
Karma-pa Chos-dbyings-rdo-rje with a Collection of 
Instructions on Buddhist Practice, reproduced from a 
rare manuscript collection at Rta mgo Monastery 
(Thimphu, Bhutan: Tango Monastic Community), 
148.2-3. The method of offering a finger as butter- 
lamp was described to me by Tashi Dhondup as 
follows: first the blood circulation of the finger 
must be stopped by tying it up with a string for 
some days. Then it must be wrapped in cotton wool, 
soaked in butter and then lit. While self-immo- 
lation culminating in suicide is relatively rare in 
Tibet, it is more common in both India and China; 
see Jan Yuin-hua 1965, “Buddhist Self-Immolation 
in Medieval China,” History of Religion, vol. 4, no. 
2, 243-268, where the relevant bibliography is to be 
found. 

Ibid., 325.1. gTsang mKhan-chen also gave a short 
description of the shrine and its size. See gTsang 
mKhan-chen 1982, 148.5. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 172a.3-4. 
According to the Tibetan artist Mr. O shod sKal 
bzang blo gros, sa /cags is a very solid floor covering 
made of small stones mixed with soil. 

There is a detailed description of the Rapten 
Phodrang and its precious objects in Rin chen dpal 
bzang 1995, mT%hur phu dgon gyi dkar chag kun gsal 
me long (“History of Tsurphu”) (Beijing: Mi-rigs- 
dpe-skrun-khang), 118-129. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 172a.6-7. 
Ibid., 172b.1. 

Ibid., 172b.2. 

Ibid., 172b.2. 

See Ehrhard 2002, 15, for more information 
concerning the history of the monastery of Ganden 
Mamo (dGa’ Idan ma mo). 

Schuh 1973, 155, 11th year. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 173a.6-7. 
Nik Douglas and Meryl White 1976, Karmapa: ‘The 
Black Hat Lama of Tibet (London: Luzac & Co), 49 
and 67. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 173b.4. 
A monastery near Kongpo Bénri (Kong po Bon ri). 
See Victor Chan 1994, Tibet Handbook: A Pilgrim- 
age Guide (Chico, California: Moon Publications), 


742. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 173b.7- 
174a.1. 

Ibid., 1742.2. 

Ibid., 174a.3-4. For a detailed description of the 
Thimdrak cave, see Gyurme Dorje 1999, Tibet 
Handbook, 2nd ed., (Bath, England: Footprint 
Handbooks), 230-231. 

Tselhagang would be one of many Karma Kagyii 
monasteries in Kongpo that Gushri Khan would 
destroy four years later, in 1641. See Rin chen dpal 
bzang 1995, 28.7-8. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 174.6-7. 
Ibid., 174b.1. 

Ibid., 174b.6-7. 

There exists controversy concerning the animal 
species ba men. Some describe it as a wild animal 
looking like a cow, others say that it is like a deer or 
even a bird. 

Ibid., 174.2. 

Ibid., 174.3. 

Ibid., 175a.2. 

Ibid., 175a.3-4. 

Ibid., 175a.4-5. 
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The meaning of the proverb is that when one 
person is killed many people will be suspected to be 
the murderer. Ngag-dbang-blo-bzang-rgya-mtsho, 
Fifth Dalai Lama 1981, vol. 1, 194-195 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 174b.7. 
Ibid., 175a.5-6. 

The five Buddhas, representations of the five quali- 
ties of the Buddha, are: Vairochana, Aksobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. 
gTsang mKhan chen 1982, 178.2-4. 

Khetsun Sangpo 1981, The Ka’ brgyud-pa Tradition 
(Part three). Biographical Dictionary of Tibet and 
Tibetan Buddhism, vol. 9 (Dharamsala: Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives), 68-69. The Fourth 
Pawo Tsuklak Kiintu Sangpo (gTsug lag kun tu 
bzang po; 1633-?). Concerning the short life of the 
Fourth Pawo Tsuklak Kiintu Sangpo, there exists 
only a single brief biographical sketch, written by 
Khetsun Sangpo, based on the few passages in 

the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé. A 
biography of the Fourth Pawo is missing from the 
History of the Karma bKa’ brgyud-pa Sect. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 176b.2. 
Schuh 1673, 157, 17th year. 

This status issue was mentioned by the Fifth Dalai 
Lama who complains that after putting his seal 

on the document he was accused to not keep to 
the agreements: “The Garpa (sGar pa) [Karmapa] 
said that they need [the Dalai Lama’s] seal [on a 
document guaranteeing that] the Karma [Kagyii] 
tradition should become as it had been before. 
Because [the Gelukpas] thought that the Kagyiis 
intended to get back those monasteries which had 
been converted from Kagyii to Geluk, which would 
not be appropriate, the seal was not put [on the 
document]. Because they appealed to me on that 
matter, I sent the son Rabten (Rab brtan) [with the 
order] to explain to them the situation, and then to 
put the seal [on the document]. [Afterwards] the 
Shyo Khapa [a supporter of the Karmapa?] went 
to attack Gyal Metokthang. Therefore to decide 
whether one can trust [agreements signed with] a 
seal, one does not need a Buddha. Any ruler of the 
people would have been able to decide about that. 
But still [the Karma Kagyiis] go on repeating, like a 
mani mantra that I have been the one who did not 
respect the sealed [agreement].” See Ngag dbang 
blo bzang rgya mtsho, Fifth Dalai Lama 1981, vol. 
I, 208.11-18. 

Yonten Gyatso 2006, “Skyid shod sde pa’i skor” 
[On Skyid shod sde pa (1593-1638)], ed. Buc- 
hung, JIATS 2 (August 2006): 1-48. www.thdl. 
org?id=T2717. Yonten Gyatso discusses in his 
recent article the life of Kyish6 Depa Chojé Tenzin 
Losang Gyasto (Skyid shod sDe pa Chos rje bstan 
‘dzin blo bzang rgya mtsho; 1593-1638), who must 
have been the immediate predecessor of the chief of 
the Kyishé region of central Tibet who supported 
Gushri Khan's attack on the Karmapa’s encamp- 
ment at Lhodrak in 1644. 

Zhwa sgab pa 1997, 1:428.4-7. The Shabdrung’s 
operation as meditator was mentioned by Zhwa 
sgab pa, dating it to 1643: “In the water-sheep year 
1643, the Chief Preceptor and Political Patron 
[Dalai Lama and Gushri Khan] were going to 
Lhodrak. Because the Karmapa was already staying 
in Lhodrak at the Nyidé monastery, the Dalai 
Lama and Gushri Khan thought that this might 
cause some trouble, and asked the Taklung Shab- 
drung [ Ngakwang Tashi Paldrub; 1600-1671] to 
act as mediator. Though he went there to mediate, 
the Karmapa (sgar pa), masters and students could 
not stay and had to flee to Kham.” 

Giuseppe Tucci 1980, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, 2 vols. 
(Roma: Libreria dello Stato, 1949; repr., Kyoto: 
Rinsen Book Co., 1980), 1:55. 

Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, 27, 12-14. 

Schuh 1973, 157, 18th year. 

For the date and the place of the meeting, see the 
unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 176b.7. 
Ibid., 176b.7-1772.1. 

The precise date of the Karmapa’s escape is men- 
tioned in the unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, 177b.1. Tucci suggests 1644 as the year when 
the Garpa (sGar pa, Karmapa) succeeded in escap- 
ing Gushri Khan. See Tucci 1980, 68. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 1774.7. 
Schuh 1973, 157, 19th year. 
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Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 177b.r. 
According to this citation, Menthang Shuktser 
was not located in Lhodrak, since the Karmapa is 
mentioned to have left that region. 

Ibid., 178a.6-7. 

Ibid., 1792.2. 

Tsang Khenchen (g’Tsang mKhan chen 1982, 
197.4-198.1.) lists thirteen of the many monasteries 
founded by the king of Jang in the past: 1. rTse 
zhag dgon pa, 2. rGya bya dgon pa, 3. Khang gsar 
dgon pa, 4. A bong, 5. rTsa gi dgon pa, 6. Jus dgon 
pa, 7. Bro shong dgon pa, 8. Khrug khrug rtse-gang 
[sgang], 9. A kong chos sde, 10. Dob spang phug 
dgon pa, 11. Chos sde karma lha sdings, 12. sGa ru 
chos sde and 13. dGa‘ snang chos sde. 

Khetsun Sangpo 1977b, “tJe karma pa mi skyod 
rdo rje ni,” in The bKa’-brgyud-pa Tradition (Part 
one). Biographical Dictionary of Tibet and Tibetan 
Buddhism, vol.7 (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives), 169. See also the unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, 180b.1-2. 

Ibid., 179b.1-2. 

Ibid., 179b.2-3. 

Ibid., 180b.5. 

Ibid., 180b.6-7. 

Schuh 1973, 158, 22™ year. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Wish-Fulfilling Cow, 331.2-3. 
As was already mentioned, this compostion was 
later preserved and published together with gTsang 
mKhan chen’ (alias Kun tu bzang po) collected 
works. 


Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 181. 
2 


Ibid., 181a.3. 

See Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 24.3-4. 
Ibid., 27.4-7. 

Encyclopaedic Tibetan-English Dictionary (bod dbyin 
tshig mdzod chen mo), 1:1083. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 28.5-7. 

Ibid., 29.3-5. 

Ibid., 30.3-4. 
Tbid., 30.4-6. 
Ibid., 31.4-5. 
Tbid., 32.3-4. 
Ibid., 32.5-6. 
Tbid., 33.2-3. 
Ibid., 33.7. 
Tbid., 34.1. 
Ibid., 34.2. 
Tbid., 34.3-4. 
Ibid., 34.4. 
Ibid., 35.2-3. 
Ibid., 35.4-5. 
Ibid., 36.1-3. 
Ibid., 36.6-7. 
Ibid., 37.4-5. 
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bid., 38.5-6. 

bid., 38.6-7. 

bid., 39.3-5. 

bid., 40.3-4. 

bid., 40.4-6. 

bid., 41.3. 

bid., 41.3-4. 

bid., 41.7-42.2. 

bid., 42.3-5. 

bid., 42.6. 

bid., 42.7. 

bid., 43.2. 

bid., 43.3-4. 

bid., 43.4-5. 

bid., 43-6-7. 

Ibid., 43.7-44.1. 

According to the unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, 18rb.6-7, the white clothes were 
made of felt. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 44.3-4. 

Ibid., 44.4-5. 

Ibid., 44.6-7. 

Ibid., 45.3-4. 

See Tsepak Rigzin 1986, Tibetan English Diction- 
ary of Buddhist Terminology (Dharamsala: Library 
of Tibetan Works and Archives), 378. The seven 
preliminaries for carrying out a Dharma practice: 1. 
prostration, 2. offering, 3. confession, 4. rejoicing, 5. 
requesting, 6. supplication, 7. dedication. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 44.5-45.6. 
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Ibid., 45.7-46.2. The same event is rendered slightly 260 
different in the unpublished biography of Chéying 
ENDNOTES 


Dorjé, 181b.7-182a.1, where the Karmapa first 
meets a Sakya (Sa skya) hermit who offered him 
fine presents and served him for many days. In this 
version they go to a Sakya monastery, where the Kar- 
mapa was also shown respect by the resident lama. It 
was in that monastery that the Karmapa composed 
the verses of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha. 

The name of the place is mentioned in the unpub- 
lished biography of Choying Dorjé, 1824.1. 

The history of the White Stupa is briefly men- 
tioned by Dung dkar Rinpoche in his dictionary (p. 
862) (Note: Is that a reference to this: Dung-dkar 
Blo-bzang-’phrin-las 2002. Dung dkar tshig mdzod 
chen mo. Krung go’i bod rig pa dpe skrun khang.?) 
For more detailed information he refers the reader 
to the History of Amdo (mdo smad chos ‘byung, p. 17) 
by dKon-mchog bsTan-pa-rab-rgyas. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 46.7-47.1. 

Ibid., 47.2-5. 

chu shing refers to a tree with a hollow trunk and 
seedless fruits. The banana tree is one of the com- 
mon examples used in this context. 

See Geshe Lobsang Tharchin and Artemus B. 
Engle, trans., 1995, Nagarjuna’s Letter: Nagar- 
juna’s Letter to a Friend. Commentary by Venerable 
Rendawa, Zhé-nu Lo-dré (Dharamsala: Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives), 83, for a more de- 
tailed version of the well-known Buddhist parable 
of the blind tortoise and the yoke. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 48.7-49.2. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 1824.3. 
Ibid. 
Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 50.6-7. 
Ibid., 53.2. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 1822.5. 
Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 57.5-6. 

Ibid., 57.7-58.1. 
The surprising arrival of the Tenth Karmapa at 

argu (sTar gu) in lower Do is mentioned in the 
npublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 18 2a.5-7. 
bid., 182a.7. 

The name of the place is mentioned by the Kar- 
apa. See ibid., 58.2: smar gyi chu klung dang nye 

ai yul mdzes par bya ba. 

The Seventh Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo (1643?-1694). 
Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2:336.5-339.-1, provides a 
brief biography of him in History of the Karma 
bKa’-brgyud-pa Sect that is one of the only available 
sources on his life. Khetsun Sangpo 1977, 7:5 28- 
530, provides an abbreviated version of this life 
story, excerpted for his Biographical Dictionary. Ko 
zhul Grags pa ‘byung gnas and rGyal ba Blo bzang 
mkhas grub 1992, 1500-1501, gives an even shorter 
sketch in the Biographical Dictionary of Tibetan 
Scholars. Douglas and White 1976, 149, include 

a brief mention of Yeshé Nyingpo. Finally, Chos 
dbyings rdo rje 1976, Travel Song, 1-84, and Chos 
dbyings rdo rje 1976, Big Drum, 591-774, are two 
new sources on the life of the Seventh Shamar. The 
commonly accepted date of birth for the Seventh 
Shamar is 1631 (/cags /ug), but in connection with 
the life of the Tenth Karmapa, a later year would 

be much more plausible. Since the Seventh Shamar 
was born at a time of war and grew up during a 
time of disaster for his own Karma Kagyii school, 
and since he was not a distinguished scholar or 
writer, almost nothing has been handed down about 
his life. 

Ibid., 58.4-5. 

Ibid., 58.5-7. 
Ibid., 58.7-59.2. 
Ibid., 59.5. 
Ibid., 59.6. 
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bid., 59.2-3. 

bid., 59.7-60.1. 

bid., 61.7-62.1. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Travel Song, 79.5. 

gser bye bari ba, lit. the value of ten million gold 
[coins]. 

Ibid., 79.7-80.2. According to the unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, 1834.2, the meeting 
between the Karmapa and Kiintu Sangpo (Kun tu 
bzang po) took place on an empty plain. 

Schuh 1973, 158, 24th year. 

The place was mentioned in the unpublished biog- 
raphy of Chéying Dorjé. See ibid., 183b.1. 
gTsang mKhan chen 1982, 203.3-4. See also the 
unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 183b.2. 
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Ibid., 183b.3-4. 

Ibid., 183b.4. 

The first day of the first Tibetan month. See Schuh 
1973, 159, 26th year. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 183b.6. 
Mr. Oshé Kalsang Lodré (O shod sKal bzang blo 
gros) from Dharamsala kindly explained to me the 
technique for producing such statues. It is similar to 
that of making Tibetan masks. The materials used 
are pieces of silk and glue. Thus these statues are of 
very low weight. Since there also exists a fruit with 
the Tibetan name si’z, it is also possible that this 
statue was carved from the wood of the Si’u fruit- 
tree. 

Ibid., 183b.6-7. 

Ibid., 183b.7-184a.1. 

Ibid., 184a.1. According to the author of the un- 
published biography of Chéying Dorjé, the temple 
was built by the Chinese princess Wencheng who 
married the Tibetan king Songtsen Gampo (Srong 
btsan sgam po) (r. 618-641) or by Kimshang who 
married Meaktsom (Mes ag tshom) (reg. 712-755). 
Ibid., 184a.1-2. 

Ibid., 18 4a.2. 

According to the unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, it was already the full ordination of the 
Seventh Shamar, which was performed at Yangl- 
hung, and he was given the name Yeshé Nyingpo. 
Also, in a short biographical sketch forming part 
of The History of the Karma bKa’ brgyud pa Sect, it is 
stated that it was his full ordination, which was per- 
formed at a place called Klung. However, according 
to ibid., 184a.1-2; Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2: 338.1; 
and Chos dbyings rdo rje, Big Drum, 5 93.4-5, the 
Karmapa mentions clearly that the Shamar received 
his novice ordination and the name Shiwadra 
Yangkyi Gyalpo when he visited the Karmapa in 
Jangyul for the first time. 

Ibid., 184a.6. 

The unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
184a.7-184b.1. See Jackson 1996, 247. 

The unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
166b.5-6. 

According to Schuh’s tables the first day of the first 
month corresponds either to the 19.01.1654 or to 
the 17/18.02.1654. See Schuh 1973, *159*, 27th 
and 28th year. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 184b.1- 
2. Not taking into consideration the Karmapa 
serving the Sixth Shamar as scribe in 1630, this 
represents the Karmapa’s third version of his own 
praise of the Twelve Deeds of the Buddha. 

For the life of the Sixth Situ Mipham Chégyal 
Rabten (Si tu Mi pham chos rgyal rab brtan; ca. 
1640-1682). 1 have consulted three sources: (1) A 
brief biography in Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2:339.6- 
340.5 (2) a short biographical sketch in Si tu Pan 
chen Chos kyi’byung gnas 1968, Tai si tur ‘bod pa 
karma bstan pai nyin byed rang tshul drangs por 
brjod pa dri bral shel gyi me /ong. The Autobiog- 
raphy and Diaries of Si-tu Pan-chen. Satapitaka 
Series, vol. 77 (New Delhi: International Academy 
of Indian Culture), 5.6-6.6; and (3) other passages 
in Si tu and ‘Be lo’s history, where a few mentions 
of the Sixth Si tu are found. Concerning the date of 
birth, David Jackson kindly informed me that Si tu 
Panchen Chékyi Jungné (Si tu Pan chen Chos kyi 
byung gnas) mentioned in his autobiography that 
the Sixth Si tu was born shortly before the great 
disaster of 1642. The Tibetan text following ibid., 


5-4-7. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 184b.1-2. 
Ibid., 184b.2. 

Tbid., 184b.3-4. 

For information concerning the outstanding artist 
Jeu, see Jackson 1996, chap. 2, 89-94. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 185a.2-3. 
These inauspicious years occur once every twelve 
years with the recurrence of one’s animal birth year. 
The year 1658 was the earth-dog year. The year of 
birth of Tsang Khenchen (1610), was also a dog 
year. This constitues one of several facts leading 

me to conclude that Kiintu Sangpo and Tsang 
Khenchen must be identical. 

Ibid., 185a.6-7. 

Tbid., 185a.7-185b.1. 

Schuh 1673, 160, 32™ year. The death of the Gyalt- 
sap also found entry into the autobiography of the 
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Fifth Dalai Lama who performed prayers for the 
deceased Kagyii lama: “When the Gyaltsap Drakpa 
Chokyang (1618-1658) and Shabdrung Kunga 
Wangchen (Zhabs drung Kun dga’ dbang chen), the 
old uncle from Nakartse (sNa dkar rtse), suddenly 
died [1658], a gift [for the performance of prayers] 
dedicating [merit] to them arrived from Tsurphu. 
[I] performed sincere dedication prayers [for them]. 
See Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, Fifth Dalai 
Lama 1981, 1:513.2-5. 

Si tu and ‘Be lo 1972, 2:316.7-317.1. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 185b.4. 
A “cubit” £4ru, is the distance from the elbow to the 
tip of one’s fingers. 

ma la ya, (skr. malaya) the Western Ghats are a 
mountain range in India, abounding in sandal trees. 
Biographical narratives (rzogs brjod) and poetry 
(éshigs su bcad pa) are two of the Twelve Devisions 
of the Buddha's Teachings (gsung rab yang lag gcu 
gnyis). 

Chos dbyings rdo rje, Big Drum, 742.4-743.5. Later 
the Karmapa explained that by serving as guides for 
the group of people who did not want to encounter 
the barbarians, [leading them to a safer place], he 
and Kiintu Sangpo released them from fear into 
happiness. Ibid., 7481.1-2. 

Ibid., 595.1-3. 

Ibid., 596.5-597.2 

Ibid., 597.7-598. These verses were mentioned by 

tu 

I 


he Karmapa twice. See also ibid., 239.7. 

bid., 186a.4-5. 

The later Fifteenth Karmapa Khakhyap Dorjé 
(mKha khyab rdo rje; 1870/1871-1921/1922) was 
not the first and sole Karmapa that chose to get 
married and to have children. Analogous to Chéy- 
ing Dorjé’s son Norbu Sangpo (Nor bu bzang po), 
who was recognized as the Sixth Gyaltsap, two sons 
of the Fifteenth Karmapa were also high incarna- 
tions: the Eleventh Shamar Jamyang Rinpoche 
(‘Jam dbyangs rin po che; 1892-1946) and the Sec- 
ond Jamgon Kongtriil Khyentsé Ozer (Jam mgon 
Kong sprul mKhyen rtse ‘od zer; 1904-195 3/5 4). 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 186a.r. 
Schuh 1973, 161, 34th year. 

For the date of the Gyaltsap’s birth, see the unpub- 
ished biography of Chéying Dorjé, p. 186a.2-3. 
Khetsun Sangpo 1981, 9:26. 

The Sixth Gyaltsap Norbu Sangpo (1660-1698). 
Only three short biographical sketches are available 
for reconstructing the life of the Sixth Gyaltsap. (1) 
some important events in Norbu Sangpo’s life are 
briefly mentioned in the old xylograph of Si tu and 
‘Be lo’s History Of The Karma Kagyii Sect, but it 
was removed from the New Palpung edition (re- 
print Delhi 1972). (2) Fortunately Khetsiin Sangpo 
had access to the biography in the original version 
and made excerpts from it for his biographical 
dictionary, refering to volume (na) page 290 (sic) 
of the old xylograph (page number 290 is wrong. 
There is a short biographical sketch on page 190 of 
the old xylograph). (3) Another unpublished, brief 
sketch of the Gyaltsap’s life was kindly given to me 
by E. Gene Smith, who informed me that in 1967, 
he spent some time with Tenzin Lotré (bsTan ‘dzin 
blo gros), father of the present Gyaltsap Karma 
Drakpa Tenpa Yarphel (Karma grags pa bstan pa 
yar ‘phel). Tenzin Lotré showed him a document in 
his possession, which he had brought from Tibet. 
‘The title is mTshur phu rgyal tshab sku phreng gi 
rnam thar mdor bsdus. In 2001 E. Gene Smith sent 
me a typescript of this text. There is no doubt that 
Norbu Sangpo was the Tenth Karmapa’s own son, 
since, to mention only one example, the Fifth Dalai 
Lama cited this in his autobiography the Karmapa 
saying “I do not know whether my son is the Gyalt- 
sap or not” (Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, 
Fifth Dalai Lama 1981, 2:505.15-17). 

Schuh 1973, 161, 36th year 

See the colophon of Chos dbyings rdo rje, Big 
Drum, 768.6-7 and 769.3. 

The five families of Buddha are: 1. Vairocana, 2. 
Aksobhya, 3. Ratnasambhava, 4. Amitabha and 5. 
Amoghasiddhi. 

See the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
187a.3-4. The Riknga temple was reconstruced on 
its original site, about 8 km southeast of the mon- 
astery Gyalthang Sungtsenling (rGyal thang Srung 
btsan gling). 
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Ibid., 187a.5-6. 

Ibid., 1874.6. 

The Tibetan text following ibid., 187b.3-4. 

In the History of the Karma bKa’ brgyud pa Sect by Si 
tu and ‘Be lo, it is mentioned that the Karmapa set 
off on the journey on the eleventh day of the third 
month in the year 1673. Later we hear that he ar- 
rived at Lhasa on the third day of the third month. 
Therefore is seems more plausible that the Karmapa 
already left in the third month of the year 1672, and 
arrived in the third month of the year 1673. The 
next date mentioned is his death on the sixteenth 
day of the second month of the year 1674. See ibid., 
188b.3, r89a.2 and 189b.5. 

Schuh 1973, 166, 46th year. 

The Karmapa’s appearance at that time is described 
by the Fifth Dalai Lama 1981, 2: 360. 

Schuh 1973, 164, 47th year. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 1892.3. 
Ibid., 189a.5. The Phakpa Lokesvara, the principal 
image of the Phakpa Lhakhang (Phags pa Lha 
khang) of the Potala is pictured and described by 
von Schroeder 2001, 822. The other three san- 
dalwood statues are the Phakpa Wati, now in the 
palace of the Fourteenth Dalai Lama in India, and 
the Ukhang (dBu khang) and Jamali (‘Ja‘ ma li), 
both kept in Nepal. See Mengele 1999, 141,n. 229. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 189b.4- 
6., 189a.7. 
‘This seems to refer to the “Nagdrak Gompa’ (sngags 
grwa dgon pa), a three hours walk north of Drakda, 
the ferry from Dranang. Gavin Allwright and 
Atsushi Kanamaru, eds., 2001, Mapping the Tibetan 
World (Tokyo: Kotan Publishing), 97-98. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 189b.4- 
6., 189b.1. 

Ibid., 189b.1-2. 

A cone-shaped ritual offering-cake made from 
roasted barley flour (gésam pa). 

The Tibetan text following the unpublished biogra- 
phy of Chéying Dorjé, 189b.2-3. 

The date of the first day of the first month. See 
Schuh 1973, 164, 48th year. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 189b.4. 
See Schuh 1973, 164, 48th year. 

See the unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
189b.4-6.According to the author, the Karmapa 
did not pass away on the fifteenth day, but on the 
sixteenth. The author explains: “I claim that the 

day begins at midnight. Therefore in fact it was the 
sixteenth.” 

Ibid., 189b.7. 

Ibid., 189b.7-190a.1. 

Ibid., r90a.r. 

Ibid., 190a.1-2. 

Ibid., 190a.2-3. 

Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, 122.4-5. 
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For a summery of the biographical sources on the 
Tenth Karmapa see note 1 in the introduction. 

sku gong ma’i skabs lha bris la cher mkhas pa mi bzhugs 
pas/ sku ’khor lha bris mkhas pa sprul sku ba phan 

bde sogs kyis phyas btags par sbad nas khyod rnams 

/a sgyengs pa ster ro zhes gsungs pa Itar/ sku chung du 
nas thang ka bri ba dang bal skud kha dog sna tshogs 
pas si'u grub pa mdzad/ Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol.161b, lines 2-3. Also quoted 

in and Karma Nges don 1973, 333-4; and H.E. 
Richardson 1998, “Chos dbyings rdo rje, the Tenth 
Black Hat Karma-pa,” in High Peaks, Pure Earth: 
Collected Writings on Tibetan History and Culture 
(London: Serindia Publications), 501. The Tenth 
Karmapa was also said to have seen murals by the 
Ninth Karmapa at Sungrapling Monastery (gSung 
rab gling). See Karma Nges don 1973, 343, lines 
3-4; and Richardson 1998, 504. Kah thog Si tu 
mentions sketches for murals made by the Ninth 
Karmapa, and that artisits often copied his sketches. 
See Kah thog Si tu, p. 103, line 5; Jackson 2009, p. 
264, note 312. 

dgung lo brgyad kyi skabs/ dus ‘khor nas bshad pa’i 
sgyogs kyi ‘khrul khor rnams rtsal bzo mdzad/ sangs 
rgyas byang sems kyi sku brnyan ri mor bri ba dang 
‘bur bzo sogs kyang mdzad pas mig gi bdud rtsi kho na 
grub/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
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fol. 163b, lines 3-4. Also see Karma Nges don 1973, 
338, line 6; Richardson 1998, 503. 

skabs der rje yis snyan ngag dang ri mo ‘bri ba na bod 
yul du kho bo las lhag pa mi yong kho bo spyin ras gzigs 
dgyes pa’i mi zhig yin/ dzam bu’ liong dir ri mo bri 
ba la ong ba yin gsungs/ Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol. 184a, lines 7-18 4b, line 1. This 
passage is also quoted by Tsepon Shakabpa 1976, 
Bod kyi srid don rgyal rabs (Kalimpong, W.B.: T. Tse- 
pal, Taikhang), rrr; dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, 
Dzo gnas skra rtse’i chu thigs (“Water Droplets of 
the Arts Collected on the Tips of Hairs”) (Beijing: 
Zhongguo Zangxue chubanshe), 111; and Jackson 
1996, 247. This was in Gyalrong when the Karmapa 
was invited by the king Tsakho in late 1653. 

Si tu Pan chen and Be lo 1972, lines 5-6; and 275, 
line 3. karma pa sku phreng rim byon las lha bzo 
mkhas pa mang po byon myong ba/ xha dmar drug 

pa chos kyi dbang phyug sogs kyang bris ‘bur gnyis 

kar mkhas pas shark am po gangs rii rten bzhengs pa 
phal che khong gi phyag bstar dang zhal bkod mdzad 
tshul sogs mang yang dir brjod bya gtso bo ni sgar 

lugs kyi byung tshul yin pas gzhan rnam mang du ma 
smras so// AKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, p. 112. 

For a self-portrait sculpture attributed to the Sixth 
Shamar see: Douglas and White 1976, p. 148. 

Si tu Pan chen and ’Be lo, 237, lines 5-6. 

dgon dkar xhig gso argha’i cho ga gnang bas grog spur 
sogs kyis gang ba’i sar dug pa la gcig kyang med par 
song/ lha chen phyag bzo dang rje dus mkhen dang rje 
dgu pa’i sku dra nang gzhugs bcas grub/ gsang sngags 
tha khang du ma mgon mgar gsum dang/ gtsang khang 
du brgyad stong pa’i mdo ris sogs phyag ris grub/ Si 

tu Pan chen and ’Be lo, p. 275, line 3. The triad of 
protectors Ma (dPal Idan Iha mo), mGon [po ber 
nag chen] (Mahakala) and mGar (Dam can mGar 
ba nag po, the Blacksmith), are the standard set of 
protectors of the Karmapa lineage. 

The meaning of the verb ris (which can 
mean to draw, paint, or write) here in relation to 
the 4rGyad stong pa’i mdo is ambiguous, and it is 
possible that this passage refers to a hand-written 
copy of the Prajnaparamita Siitra in Eight-thousand 
Verses by the Sixth Shamar, but the context suggests 
that these are paintings. Such narrative scenes 
are known to exist as wall paintings from the 
Prajnaparamita Sttra in Eighty-thousand Verses, such 
as the story of Sadaprarudita in search of the Per- 
fection of Wisdom found depicted in wall paintings 
in the circumnambulatory at Tabo Monastery 
(roth century), as well as numerous manuscript 
illuminations, such as a late r5th-century Karma 
Kagyii manuscript (Pal 2003, 158-9). See Christian 
Luczanits 2010, “In Search of the Perfection of 
Wisdom. A Short Note on the Third Narrative 
Depicted in the Tabo Main Temple,” in Eli 
Franco & Monika Zin eds., Festschrift Schlingloff 
(Lumbini, Nepal: Lumbini International Research 
Institute), 574-584. 

Zhwa dmar pa nas gnas beu’i gos thang bzhengs pa’ 
yul bkod sogs kyi phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 169, lines 5-6. 
Or this could be read that “[the Karmapa] drew the 
landscape designs for the Sixteen Elders appliqué 
thangka that the Shamar was having made.” 

de nas lho brag tu phebs nas rje dpa’ po’i drung nas 
dbang lung gi phro rnams zhu ba dang/ bar bar du 
phyag ris phyag bz0 kho na mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 169b, lines 5-6. 
Also cited by von Schroeder 2001, 798. 

Mengele in this volume (chapter 1, p. 42), quoting 
the Wish-Fullfilling Cow, 209, lines 1-2. 

See Mengele in this volume (chapter 1, p. 37), cit- 
ing Gling dpon, p. 33a, lines 1-3. We do not 
what other artistic relationship he may have had 
with the Third Pawo, though the Karmapa present- 
ed his teacher with numorous images. For instance 
in 1620: “The Karmapa offered to the [Third] Pawo 
Rinpoche shang ka by the lord’s own hand (rje nyid 
hyi phyag ris) of: Sarahapa, Nagarajuna, Buddha, 
Mafijusri, Six-Armed Mahakala, and Four-Armed 
Mahakala and many objects such as a bronze statue 
of Tara, and sapphire prayer beads.” Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 168b, lines 4-5. 
“There were arranged many decorated thangka of 
Avalokitesvara and the Sixteen Arhats which were 
the achievements of artists (4z0 ba) of India, Tibet, 
and China. [Wel] said “as for these drawings they 
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are produced by masters even more learned (one 
more talented than the next).” Those two bodhisat- 
tvas earnestly discussed and inspected them, and 
made offerings of all of that which is counted with 
flowers and butter lamps and fragrant streams 
(incense). The bodhisattvas Chos kyi dbang phyug 
(the Sixth Shamar) and ‘Jig rten dbang phyug (the 
Tenth Karmapa), the two, even made sketches 

of images (sku brnyan skya bris) of the Sixteen 
Arhats...”... rgya gar dang/ bod dang/ rgya nag gi 
bzo bos bsgrubs pai phags pa spyan ras gzigs dang 
gnas brtan bcu drug gi sku thang ris su bris pa mang 
po bshams te ri moi du byed di ni mkhas pas bsgrubs 
pao/ di ni de bas kyang ches mkhas pas bskrun pao/ 
xhes byang chub sems dpa’ de gnyis gtam gleng bar byed 
cing nan gyis blta zhing me tog dang/ mar me dang/ 
dri bzang gi chu rgyun gyis mchod pa’i grangs su ‘gro 
ba kun gyis mchod cing byang chub sems dpa’ chos kyi 
dbang phyug dang Jig rten dbang phyug gnyis kyis 
kyang gnas brtan kyi sku brnyan skya bris byas te... 
chos ‘byung steng du gtsug lag khang bzhengs pa’i chog 
Ito (tho?) phye brtag pa sogs mdzad/ gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs pa’i tshe yab sras gnyis kas sa rdo sku rgyab 

tu bsnam pa sogs mdzad/ Unpublished biography 

of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 170b, lines 5-6. The Sixth 
Shamar’s biography also has an account of the 
founding of this chapel: “We did a ground breaking 
(taking of the land consecration) ritual for the 
construction of a temple at Chos ‘byung sdeng. 
We made an extensive (offerings for the) erecting 
of a chapel, a protector chapel, and the supports 
(images within). At that time, in order to bring 
about the expansion/growth of the school (sde pa) 
Kénchok Thrinlay Gyatso (dKon mchog phrin las 
rgya mtsho) offered districts and estates. In Nyi Ide 
Monastery halls such as chapel, protector chapel, a 
Vaigravana chapel (guardian king of the Northern 
direction and god of wealth) and others having 
been built...” chos ‘byung sdeng du gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs pa’i sa chog mdzad/ lha khang mgon khang 
rten bzhengs rgya chen mdzad/ skabs der sde pa spel 
byung ba dkon mchog phrin las rgya mtshos phul ba’ 
rdzong gzhis phul zhing nyi lde dgon du tha khang 
mgon khang rnam sras khang sogs bzhengs nas skya bzo 
tsam grub pa’i skabs sde pa gshegs par rdze nyid nas 
bka’ gnang sde mtha’ grub par mdzadAp. 292) byang 
sems zla rgyal gyis bzhengs pa’i spyan ras gxigs phyag 
stong spyan stong gi sku phyag nas bdud rtsi ‘bab pa 
spel byung job or grags pa de spyan drangs te gtsang 
khang du bzhugs brang khang rnams dang ljags ri 
dang beas ba grub/ dge dun phyed dang nyis brgyal sa 
mi nyung ba bcas dang/ de dang mthun par bkra shis 
dge phel du dge slong drug bcu tsam la spel byung gi sa 
cha’i steng nas phog rkyen spyar bar mdzad do// Si tu 
and ’Be lo 1972, fol. 146, 291 line 6-292, line 2. 
This is also mentioned in the Sixth Shamar’s 
biography: chos ‘byung steng du gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs pa’i sa chog mdzad/ lha khang mgon khang 
rten bzhengs rgya chen mdzad/ skabs der sde pa spel 
byung ba dkon mchog phrin las rgya mtshos phul ba’ 
rdzong gzhis phul zhing nye lde dgon du tha khang 
mgon khang rnam sras khang sogs bzhengs nas skya 
bzo tsam grub pa’i skabs sde pa gshegs bar rje nyid nas 
bka’ gnang sde mtha’ grub par mdzad/Si tu Chos kyi 
*byung gnas 2005, bka’ brgyud gser phreng rnam thar 
zla ba chu shel gyi phreng ba (Varanasi: Vajra Vidaya 
Institute Library), vol. 2: 626-7. 

sngon mtshur mdo bo lung du ‘u bus gnas brtan beu 
drug gi si thang bris pa de mtshon kha dog bzang pos 
mazes pa de ltar gyis dang bsod nams thob bo/ Wish- 
Fulfilling Cow 1985, 229, line 5. 

bde bar gshegs pa’i sku gzugs dang nyan thos chen po 
bcu drug dang byang chub sems dpa’ phags pa spyan ras 
gzigs rnams ris su bri bar byed pas dus da’ bar gnas so/ 
/de ri mo’i las kyis dus ‘da’ zhing gnas te bsam pa/ Wish 
Fulfilling Cow 1985, 288, lines 3-4. 

Ding ma brin du phebs der sang rgyas byang sems kyi 
sku gzugs mang po ri mor bri ba mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 171b, line 4. 
dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, 111, says sMan lugs 
pa, while Shakabpa 1976, 111, calls it sMan rnying 
ki ri mo, or “old sMan ris painting.” 

der sman thang chen mo’i phyag ris mi g.yo ba pus 
bisug gi dra len phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished biog- 
raphy of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 170b, lines 2-3. sMan 
thang is another name for sMan bla don grub, 
which includes his place of origin in his name. 

It has been suggested by Jackson (1996, 104, 
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ENDNOTES 


111-112), that the paintings of the deeds of the 
Buddha at Nenying were originally gifts of the 
Ming imperial court, and therefore itself a Chinese 
model. It is likely that this depicts the one-hundred 
deeds (mDzad brgya). However their current fate 

is unknown. Jackson offers as a possible point of 
reference a Sakyamuni dated 1412 produced at the 
Yongle court now in gNas rnying, a copy of the 
rGya nag tsan dan jo bo now in Buriatia. 

There is reason for hope that some may remain on 
the walls of the assembly hall of Tashi Lhunpo, as 
Menla is recorded as having painted various murals 
at Tashi Lhunpo, seat of the Panchen Lamas, in 
1447 for one of his main patrons, the First Dalai 
Lama dGe ‘dun grub pa (1391-1474). Thus in 1458 
in the assembly hall of the main temple (gésug /ag 
khang) he and his workshop painted Vajradhara 
and the Eighty [-four] Mahasiddhas and one of 
Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats; and in 1464 

he painted the Great Deeds of the Buddha in a 
Chinese style (rgya mdzad chen mo). Also attributed 
to him on the north wall is the pure realm of 

Tara (Jackson 1996, 114-117). However, a brief 
inspection of the assembly hall of Tashi Lhunpo 

in 2003 revealed that most of the paintings were 
badly blackened and difficult to read (certainly 
unphotographable), while others had obviously 
been repainted. 

Also in a set of woodblock prints with a dated 
colophon (1533), which names the master artist Dri 
med as a follower in the tradition of sMan bla, one 
can see that large figures dominate the composition 
with Chinese landscape elements completely filling 
in the corners/background. See: Jackson 1996, fig. 
50-55, also figs. 56 & 57 for blocks from a 1546 
edition. 

The inscription below the central figure reads: 

dpal btsug [lag] rgya mtsho la na mo/ Kathryn Selig 
Brown 2004, Eternal Presence: Handprints and Foot- 
prints in Buddhist Art (Katonah Museum of Art), 
43 and 68n27. 

‘The full passage reads: yer par phebs tshogs ‘khor 
gnang der sprul sku Bye’wi phyag ris gnas bcu’i dra len 
phyag ris dang sgrol ma’i sku thangs phyag ris mdzad/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1704, lines 6-7. Also cited by von Schroeder 2001, 
808. 

See Mengele in this volume (chapter 1, p. 43). 
Jackson 1996, 93, citing the autobiography of the 
Fifth Dalai Lama. On the painter Jeu see: Jackson 
1996, 89-93, and Shakabpa 1976, 108-10, who 
attributes a painting in the Gyantse stupa to Jeu. 
Thugs rje chen po dang byams pa’i sku thang dang/ dam 
can rdo rje legs pa’i sku thang Bye'u ba’ phyag ris ltar 
gnang/ Unpublished biography of Chos dbyings rdo 
rje, folio 184b, lines 4-5. Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol. 184b, lines 4-5. This may be a 
reference to Fig. 0.3/ Fig. 6.7. See Chapter 6, p. 181. 
mChims nam mkha’ grags kyis Gnas brtan bcu drug 
gdugs tshod la sbyan drangs pa’i du khang du phebs/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
170b, lines 2-3. mChims is a village near bSam yas. 
Shakabpa 1976, r:111, states that he made a model 
or pattern (dpe mdzad) of these paintings. It is 
unclear if these are wall paintings or shangkas. Also 
cited by Jackson 1996, 250 and 256, n564. These 
paintings are not known to survive. 

der Zhwa dmar pa’i thugs bzhed Itar phyag chen 
brgyud pa’i sku thang dang/ gnas beu’i thang sku skya 
ris grub pa bcas la tshon ma dangs sogs ri mo’i cha 

shas kun tshang du sgrubs nas rje gar dbang mchog la 
gangs ri ti se mjal du’gro bai dgongs pa xhus pa bzhin 
gnang/ Unpublished biography of Choying Dorjé, 
fol. 171, line 1. This is the first time he painted this 
theme, which comes to be quite prominent in his 
later career. 

Mon mkhar rNam sras gling was the private palace 
and monastery owned by the rNam sras gling 
family and seat of the rNam sras gling Shamar 
incarnation lineage. 

rnam sras gling du phebs/ zhal ngo rnams kyis mchod 
sprin rgya mtshos mchod/ bsam yas dge rgyas gling gi 
yin pa’ gnas bcw’ si thang rnying pa zhig sogs phul/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
172b, lines 2-3. In this same passage he copies an 
image of an undetermined style: He made a copy 
(dra len) painted by his own hand of an excellent 
thang-ka of Bhairava (‘Jigs byed) which was among 
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sacred objects (rten rnams) he had seen (lit. met).” 
tshogs bye rdzing tshogs par phebs/ rten rnams mjal ba’ 
khrod du jigs byed kyi sku thang legs pa zhig dug pa 
dra len phyag ris gnang/ 
rang byung ba’i sgrub gnas nags phur phebs rten mchod 
rnams mjal/ der hor dus kyi si thang gnas bcu khyang 
mtshar can dug pa phyag dzin mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 173b, line 4. In 
the Tibetan context “the Mongol period” roughly 
refers to ca. 1250-1330 as the Tibetans joined the 
Mongol empire before the foundation of the Yuan 
dynasty in 1279, and became effectively indepen- 
dent from them when the Phag mo gru pa wrested 
power from the Sa skya, the Mongol suzerainty in 
Tibet in the 1330s before the collapse of the Yuan 
empire in China in 1368. 
dhi tsha sprul pa’i sku’ bzhed pa Itar spyin ras gxigs 
Jigs pa brgyad skyobs kyi sku thang rgya nag lugs su 
phyag ris gnang/ bod yul du si thang la snga ba klu mes 
hyi thugs dam rten yer pa ra ba mar grags pa’i phyag ris 
dang/ si'u spyin ras gzigs sems nyid dal bso’i sku thang 
sogs bzhengs/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 176a, lines 7 — 176b, line 1. 
Lumé Tsultrim Sherap was one of the Ten Men of 
central Tibet (dBus gTsang mi bcu). He traveled to 
mDo smad rMa lung rDo rje brag Dan tig Shel gyi 
Yang dgon in Amdo and took ordination in 978. 
He is credited with bringing the Vinaya lineage 
back to central Tibet and restoring Tibet's first 
monastery, bSam yas. This was in after the period 
of disruption following the collapse of the Tibetan 
empire. He founded Tsher gseb dgon (sTag rtse 
rdzong—visited several times by the Karmapa) in 
Lhasa prefecture in about goo. 
The influence of this set is recorded as early as the 
12th century when they were taken as a model by 
the great bKa’ gdams master Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
(1121-1184). See Jackson 1996, 179-375, citing 
Loden Sherap Dagyab 1977, Tidetan Religious Art, 
in Asiatiche Forschungen, 52. 2 vols., (Wies- 
baden)r:62. 

The term “rwa ba” means court yard, so the 
Yerpa Rabama may have once been images of arhats 
painted along the gallery in the courtyard of Yerpa 
Monastery, based on the roth-century personal 
meditative paintings of Lumé. Thus the name of 
these famous images could be translated as “The 
Elders of Yerpa’s Courtyard.” If true this implies 
that they were publicly displayed and seen by all 
who visited the monastery, which helps to explain 
why they would have been such popular models 
through the centuries. Or perhaps this was where 
they were kept. 
While there is no Tang emperor “Taiji,” it may refer 
to the founding Tang emperor Gaozu ( r. 618-626) 
or Tang Taizong | A5R (ruled 626-649). 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
187, lines 2-3. This part of the text is extremely 
difficult to read due to ink bleeding through 
from the back side of the woodblock obscuring 
the letters. Thanks to Pema Bhum for his help in 
interpreting this passage. 
Jackson 1996, 249-50, citing Kah thog Si tu, 109, 
line 3. Note that here the artist is called “Chos 
dbyings rgya mtsho,” the name of a contemporary 
17th-century court artist of bKras shis lhun po who 
painted murals in the Potala. 
These engravings (which included both Ding 
Guanpeng’s copies of Guanxiu’s arhats and 
their accompanying imperial inscriptions) were 
commissioned in 1764 by the abbot of Shengyin 
Monastery, Mingshui, who raised the funds for 
this project. These arhats had been reordered and 
relabeled (also in Tibetan) by the emperor’s Tibetan 
state preceptor Changkya Hutukhtu Rolpe Dorjé 
(lCang skya Hutukhtu Ro pa’i rdo re FF 
Ft 4; 1717-1786), who served as the 
Qianlong’s Emperor's personal chaplain as well as 
overseer of imperial workshops. See Patricia Berger 
2003, Empire of Emptiness: Buddhist Art and Political 
Authority in Qing China (Honolulu: University of 
Hawai’i Press) ,131, 262-4. This would have been in 
the author Situ’s time. 
Here nyis phrug could be read as “in pairs” or “in 
two sets” or it may refer to a kind of cloth, a kind 
of fabric known more commonly as snam bu, as it 
seems white is modifying this word. 
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brten nyis phrug dkar por rgya yi rdo tshon rnying pas 
bris pa’i dpe bead pa dgon chen sde dge’i thang rnying 
spom kha dge bshes la yod pas de’i ma dpe nyer gsum/ 
gzhan chos dbyings rdo rje’i phyag bris phyag rdor/ 
gnas brtan Inga thang mi dra ba cha gnyis/ tshem sku 
‘gran bral thub dbang/ nyid sku sogs Inga tsam/ Kah 
thog Si tu Chos kyi rgya mtsho 2001, Ka thog Si 
tw’i Dbus Gtsang gnas yig (Chengdu: Sichuan minzu 
chubanshe), 99 (hereafter referred to as “Kahthok 
Situ 2001”). 

Perhaps nyis phrug is a kind of fabric known more 
commonly as snam bu. Thanks to Pema Bhum for 
this alternate reading, as grammatically white (dkar 
po) seems to modify nyis phrug. 

Shakabpa 1976, vol. 1, 11. 

This set was later copied by many important paint- 
ers such as Menla Déndrup (15th c.), Namkha 
Tashi (16th c.), and many others. It seems that 

this set (or copies of it) survived into the early 20th 
century when it was mentioned by Kahthok Situ, 
4111, line 3, but their current fate is unknown. For 
more on this set, see Giuseppe Tucci 1949, Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls, 3 vols (Roma: La Libreria dello 
Stato; Reprint: 2 vols., Kyoto: Rinsen Book Co., 
1980), 2:556n and 563; Jackson 1996, 57,173,179, 
375n, and 248n ; Erberto Lo Bue and Franco Ricca 
1990, Gyantse Revisted (Firenze: Casa Editrice Le 
Lettere), 48; Marylin Rhie and Robert Thurman 
1991, Wisdom and Compassion: The Sacred Art of 
Tibet (New York: Harry N. Abrams), 102. 

rje Dus gsum mkhyen pa thang ka’i rnam pa zhal gzigs 
pa ltar phyig ris dang/ rje Mi la ja sprin kyi rnam pa 
can zhal gzhigs pa‘ang phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 164b, line 1. 

rye nyid kyis dag snang Itar rje sGam po pa seng ge la 
chibs pa A tsa ra’i’khor gyis bskor ba’i sku thang phyag 
ris gnang/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dor- 
jé, fol. 172b, line 7. Gampopa, also known as Dakpo 
Rinpoche, was the student of Milarepa (1052-1135) 
and a central figure in the Kagyii lineage. See Karl 
Debreczeny 2007, “Ethnicity and Esoteric Power: 
Negotiating the Sino-Tibetan Synthesis in Ming 
Buddhist Painting” (Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
of Chicago), Fig. 4.21, no. 6 in the Mahamudra 
lineage painting. The Tenth Karmapa was also said 
to have painted murals of the Sixteen Arhats at 
Dwags lha sgam po at about the same time. 

See Si tu and Be lo 1972, vol. 2:3 48, line 6, fol. 
173v. Dhi tsha sprul sku Jig rten dbang phyug was 
a rNying ma pa born in the 17th century and listed 
as a student of Chéying Dorjé. 

nyid kyi sku glang po'i steng na byams bzhugs mdzad 
pa phyag ris dang dngos chas mang po gnang/ Unpub- 
lished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 174b, line 
3. Does this “painting of his own body” refer to a 
self-portrait of the Karmapa? The painting subject 
in this passage of the text is unclear. 

“There, in a dream, he saw extremely clearly an 
image of Ushnishavijaya (rNam rgyal ma), and he 
even painted by his own hand a shang a of that. 
On the third day of the third month he went to lha 
gdan (Lha sa?).” Unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, fol. 189a, line 2. 

gTsang mKhan chen Jam dbyangs dpal Idan rgya 
mtsho 198 2a, Poetical Biographies of Dharmakirti 
and the Tenth Karma pa Chos dbyings rdo rje with a 
Collection of Instructions on Buddhist Practice (Delhi: 
Lakshmi Press), 210. For another instance of 
animals being offered to the Karmapa see Mengele 
in this volume (chapter 1, p. 47), quoting the Unpu- 
blished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 174b, lines 
2, and 6-7. 

Internal doctrinal content points to a Kagyii author 
and the language points to a 17th- or 18th-century 
author, but probably slightly later than the Tenth 
Karmapa. (See Edward Conze 1955, The Buddha's 
Law Among the Birds (Oxford: Bruno Cassirer), 

g). Another possible author is the Thirteenth 
Karmapa Diidiil Dorjé (1733-1797), who shared 
his predecessor's affinity for birds, or someone in 
his court. The Thirteenth Karmapa states in his own 
autobiography that he probably inherited his ability 
to speak with avians from his predecessor! 

Karma Nges don 1973, 340-1; Richardson 1998, 
503. 

Karma Nges don 1973, 334; Richardson 1998, 5or, 
506. 
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Some scholars have related and dated his arhat 
paintings, such as (Fig. 0.7) “Arhats” in the Chicago 
Art Institute exhibition Himalayas An Aesthetic 
Adventure (2003), accordingly. Pal 2003, 176, relates 
this painting to arhat paintings mentioned in the 
Tenth Karmapa’s biography inspired by Song and 
Yuan models, specifically two series of arhat paint- 
ings painted between 1628 and 1637, and dates 
this painting accordingly to 1625-40. See also von 
Schroeder 2001, 808: the reading of the text he 
uses seems in error on folio 176a; it does not say 

he made a later copy. He is nowhere near Yerpa, so 
unless he took the original painting with him this 
would be impossible. 

Shakabpa 1976, 1:111 (also cited by Jackson 1996, 
250), and dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, 111 (note: 
Jackson 1996, 257 n565, cites p. 11, a misprint for p. 
III). 

On the history of Naxi - Karma Kagyii relations, 
See Kristina Dy-Liacco 2005, “The Victorious 
Karma-pa Has Come to Jang: An Examination 

of Naxi Patronage of the Bka’-brgyud-pa in the 
Fifteenth to Seventeenth Centuries” (MA Thesis, 
Indiana University). On the Fifth Dalai Lama’s 
participation/compliance in the Mongol violence 
that brought him to power, See Elliot Sperling 
2001. “Orientalism” and Aspects of Violence in 

the Tibetan Tradition.” in Thierry Dodin, Heinz 
Rather, eds. Imagining Tibet: Perceptions, Projec- 
tions, and Fantasies. Somerville, MA: Wisdom, 
317-329. Lest one think that I am misrepresenting 
this material, as it is so at odds with the orthodox 
account of Tibetan history, I think it worth quoting 
Sperling at length: 

“Furthermore, in relation to the actions of 
the Tsangpa, he said “Though we might take re- 
venge, I, the last of those of Chongye (Phyongs rg- 
yas), the cleric occupying the seat of the omniscient 
ones, would not appear as a disobedient monk.” 
The Dalai Lama then ordered that Beri should be 
destroyed and that strife (that is, opposition) would 
not be tolerated. 

Another incident throws further light on 
the Fifth Dalai Lama’s thinking with regard to the 
use of military force to protect the interests of his 
government and his sect. In early 1660 he was con- 
fronted with a situation that he himself described as 
one of chaotic strife rooted in a rebellion in Tsang. 
Asserting that he was acting for the sake of beings 
in the area of Nyangme (Nyang smad), he sent out 
instructions that were direct and clear: 

[Of those in] the band of enemies who have 
despoiled the duties entrusted to them: 

Make the male lines like trees that have had 
their roots cut; Make the female lines like brooks 
that have dried up in winter, Make the children 
and grandchildren like eggs smashed against rocks; 
Make the servants and followers like heaps of grass 
consumed by fire; Make their dominion like a lamp 
whose oil has been exhausted; In short, annihilate 
any traces of them, even their names. 

With his own pen the Fifth Dalai Lama 
made clear his role in the events just described. 
With regard to the first of these, he was explicit 
about authorizing the activities of Gusri Qan, 
through warfare, which made Ganden Phodrang 
(Dga’ Idan pho brang) the unquestioned center of 
authority in Tibet. With regard to the second, his 
instructions evince a clear determination to unleash 
severe military retribution against those who had 
risen against his authority.” (ibid, pp. 318-319). 

Of course this is an extreme example, but it dem- 
onstrates that, far from being detached from what 
was going on around him in his name, the Dalai 
Lama was instrumental in his rise to power through 
military action. 
For Mu Yi's biography, see Yunnan sheng bowu- 
guan 2359 ER 2001, Mushi huanpu ARK Bae 
' photographic reproduction #ZE(JAX , (Kunming: 
Yunnan meishu chubanshe), 77, the official Confu- 
cian style biographies of the Mu rulers written 
in Chinese; Joseph F. Rock 1947, The Ancient 
Na-khi Kingdom of Southwest China, vols. 1 and 2 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 13 1-136. 
Painted copies of this illustrated text were commis- 
sioned by M. Jaques Bacot in 1909, published in Les 
Mo-So (Leiden, 1913), and another copy by Joseph 
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Rock in 1931, which is now kept in the Library of 
Congress, LC control no. 2004532109. 

This offer mirrors both Qubilai Khan’s offer to 
’Phags pa in the 13th century and later Ming 
Yongle’s offer to the Fifth Karmapa in the 15th 
century, as does the Tenth Karmapa’s deferment in 
favor of religious plurality. See Debreczeny 2007, 
chap. 2, 102-103. 

gTsang mKhan chen, 1982a, 200, 204. 

Ibid. 

He discovered the Seventh Shamar incarnation 
(Yeshé Nyingpo; 1631-1694), recognized the Sixth 
Gyaltsap ¢u/ku Norbu Sangpo (Nor bu bzang po; 
1659-1698) in Lijiang; and collected the Fifth 
Pawo twlku Thinlé Gyatso (Thrin las rgya mtsho; 
1649-1699) and the Sixth Situ Mipham Chégyal 
Thinlé Rabten (Mi pham Chos rgyal ’phrin las 

rab brtan; 1658-1682), and brought them back to 
Lijiang for instruction. When the Tenth Karmapa 
gave final ordination to the Situ incarnation in 
Lijiang in 1655 he also gave monastic vows and 
final ordination vows to about a thousand monks 
of Lijiang (Richardson 1998, 511). Not until 1672 
did the Tenth Karmapa set out for Lhasa and his 
own seat at Tsurphu, which he had not seen for 
twenty-five years. 
This includes the temple Gyalwa Riknga (rgyal ba 
rigs Inga) ‘Chapel of the Buddhas of the Five Fami- 
lies, that he built in Gyalthang in 1661, naming it 
“Potala.” His published biography in the history of 
the Kagyii by Situ Panchen and ’Be lo also lists’Og 
min gling, the Tibetan name for Fuguosi. However 
Chinese sources give the date of its founding as 
1627. The imperial bestowal of the temple’s name 
Fuguosi by Emperor Xizong #255 (r. 1621-1627) 
confirms its founding before the arrival of the 
Tenth Karmapa. Perhaps he oversaw its reconstruc- 
tion, expansion, or reconsecration as Fuguosi grew 
over time into a fairly large temple. See Debreczeny 
2007, chap. 4, 72n. 

Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, Fifth Dalai 
Lama 1989, Za hor gyi ban de ngag dbang blo bzang 
rgya mtsho’i di snang ‘khrul pa’ rol rtsed rtogs brjod 
hyi tshul du bkod pa du k’u la’i gos bzang, 3 vols 
(Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang), 
2:156, 359-61. 

For a discussion of this local Lijiang paint- 

ing tradition see: Debreczeny 2007 and 2009, 
“Dabaojigong and the Regional Tradition of Ming 
Sino-Tibetan Painting in Lijiang,” in Kapstein, 

ed., Buddhism Between Tibet and China (Boston: 
Wisdom Publications). 

dge dun gyi sde is a group of four or more monks 
who maintain the vinaya (monastic discipline) 
which is the minimum required to initiate new 
monks and form a monastic community. 

Regional monastic affiliations (grwa rgyun) were 
units within monastic colleges where monks from 
the same regions who spoke the same dialects 
would live and study together. 

khandhola’i shar hor Jang sa tham rgyal po bsod 
names rab brtan sogs rgyal rim pa nas rje Karma pa 
sku phreng gsum pa nas bcu pa’i bar rgyal poi dbu blar 
bkur te gsang sngags kyi dbang bka’ lung khrid ji snyed 
xhus shing/ lhag par rje brgyad pa dang bcu pai sku 
dus su Jang yul du spyan drangs te sa cha dang mi sde 
mang po phul nas dgon pa debs par zhus shing dgon pa 
mang po phyag btab ste dge ‘dun gyi sde dang bla ma 
sogs bsko ja bstsal/ gdan sa dir yang grwa rgyun gsum 
brgya skor btang chog pa’i gnang ba zhus pa de nas 
bzung Jang pai grwa rgyun zam mi chad par rdzong 
ba byas pa’ii grwa shag khe gtsang thog brtsegs can 
Jang khang ser po xhes dmigs bsal gyi grwa shag dang/ 
Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, m7shur phu dgon gyi 
dkar chag kun gsal me long (“History of Tsurphu”) 
(Beijing: Mi-rigs-dpe-skrun-khang), 161-162 
(hereafter referred to as “Rin chen dpal bzang 
1995”). 


Naxizu wenzu shi, 5 10. 


403 Joseph F. Rock 1947, 162. These scrolls that Rock 
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references seemed to have recorded a great deal of 
information about Mu Zeng’s religious activities, 
including the founding of monasteries, not recorded 
in his official biography. 

Fuguosi was known as Jietoulin and was renamed 
Fuguosi by Emperor Ming Xizong (1. 1621-1627). 
The rear hall was called Fayuange, within which 
was kept a part of the Tripitaka bestowed by Em- 
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peror Wanli (1573-1620). Before its founding, the 
site was an execution ground, and then later a small 
Chinese Buddhist temple was built there. When 
the Sixth Shamar was passing through Lijiang on 
his way to Chicken Foot Mountain (Jizushan) he 
pointed out to the king that it was an excellent 

site on which to build a monastery, whereupon the 
Naxi king presented him with the land. Six Naxi 
disciples whom the Sixth Shamar took with him 

to be educated in Tibet later returned to build 
Fuguosi. See Yang Xuezheng HEL 1994, Zangzu, 
Naxizu, Pumizu de Zangchuan fojiao RAP a TR 
BOK RAGES (HbFZ (Kunming: Yunnan renmin 
chubanshe), 213, 228; Qiu Xuanchong [is '=3t, 
1992, “Lijiang Naxizu zizhixian” HE) 4APaiR 
jaliK, Yunnan Wenwu Guji Daquan Se Bg SC a FS 
A (Kunming: Yunnan renmin chubanshe), 672; 
Rock 1947, 205-206, and plate 64; Yunnansheng 
qunzhong yishu guan 2259 Git a Aig ee, ed., 
1994, Yunnan minzu minjian yishu PA RES 

fej fig. (Kunming: Yunnan renmin chubanshe), 
plates 581, 583, 584. 

Guan Xuexuan ‘2°52 8th year Qianlong 1743, 
Lijiang fu zhi lue JMPSHA, ed., Lijiang xian 
Xianzhibian weihui KEW @ (Lijiang 
Naxizu zizhixian, 1991), 180. 

The Guomindang scholar Li Lincan performed 
research in the area from 1939-1943. He recorded 
seeing “Tibetan-style esoteric statues” (xizang feng 
de mizong suxiang) and “tall Tibetan-shaped [gilt] 
bronze buddhas” (gao zang fang tong fo). See Li Lin- 
can 4 Feil] 1999, “Xitansi de Mu Zeng suxiang” 
(“The Statue of Mu Zeng of Xitansi”). ARISFAYAR 
t4 98 (&, reprinted in Shen you YulongshantHti}if¥ KIC 
LL! (Kunming: Yunnan renmin chubanshe). Xitansi 
was badly damaged during the Cultural Revolution, 
and recent authors such as Li Ruming do not men- 
tion Tibetan imagery there at all, so perhaps this 
material does not survive. 

For a discussion of these wall paintings and their 
dating, see Debreczeny 2007, 221-279; and Debrec- 
zeny 20092. 

Jang sa thams chos kyi rgyal pos bsod nams rab brtan 
gyis mdzad pa ste/si tu bas li kyang hui yul du rgya’i 
dpe las bod skad du bsgyur bao // Si tu Pan chen Chos 
kyi ‘byung gnas 1990, Si tu Pan chen kyi ‘byung gnas 
hyi gsung ‘bum (Ta’i si tu pa kun mkhyen chos kyi 
‘byung gnas bstan pa’i nyin byed kyi bka’ ‘bum (“Col- 
lected works of the great Tai Si tu pa Kun mkhyen 
Chos kyi ‘byung gnas bsTan pa’i nin byed”) (Sansal, 
dist. kangra, h.p., India), vol. 7:443.2 (hereafter 
referred to as “Situ Panchen Collected Works”). 
According to a local scholar this Chinese poem 
“Praise to Tara” (Dumu song FEELS) that Situ 
translated into Tibetan was written by Mu Zeng 

(r. 1598 - 1624 [1646]) the most famous king of 
Lijiang and greatest patron of Tibetan Buddhism in 
the region, previously mentioned. Gama Jiangcun 
testo heey, in Mu Shihua 7X{t4#, ed., 62. 

The full text reads: 


rgya’i skad du/ ci'u tu spu mo tshi na kung yang/ Bod 
skad du/ rje btsun ma sgrol ma la bstod pa/ 


phags ma sgrol ma la phyag ‘shal lo// 


de nas tshogs drug bsdu byas te// 

rtse gcig dad pas mndu bdar nas// 
bcom Idan phags ma sgrol ma’i drung// 
spyi bos btud de phyag ‘tshal bstod// 


phags ma’i [440] chos sku nam mkha’ Itar// 
mi g.yo ting dzin dbang bsgyur las// 

gro drug la xigs skad cig tu// 

sdug bsn gal las bsgral zhi bar god// 


de slad rdzu phrul rnam bkod pa‘i// 
phags ma’i sku mchog dir ston pa// 
pad dkar ‘dab brgyas steng gnas gang// 
phags lam yan lag brgyad ston mdzad// 


mtshan mchog so gnyis yongs rdzogs sku// 
gzi brid lang tsho phun tshogs pa// 
baidurya bzhin shin tu dangs// 

dran pas lus kyi nyes pa sel// 


phyag g.yon pad dkhar mdzes ,dzin pa A 
khams gsum sgrib las yang dag das// 
de mthong thos pas blo gros byed// 
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ENDNOTES 


skad cig nyid la don gsum rtogs// 


phyag g.yas mchog sbyin ‘khor ba yi// 
dam las ‘gro ba bton byas te// 

dad pa‘i sems skys gyur pa dag/ 

khri nas pha rol nyid du bsgral// 


gang sung dri med gzungs sngags mchog/ 
yi ge bcu pai tshig chen tshig/ 

chos zab gsang sngags grags chen po// 
bzlas pas ngag gi dbang phyug thob// 


nor bu snang mtha’i dbu rgyan can// 
reyu ,bras ,brel ba gnyis med ston// 
mnyam dang dam pa gcig gyur gyal// 
sphags ma nyid kyi spyod yul lags// 


phar phyin drug dang legs byas khri// 
rin chen mu tig do shal tshul// 

gang dag de Itar legs spyad na// 

sna tshogs sa dang go phang thob// 


sku rnams nor bu sna tshogs kyi// 
mdog Idan phyogs beur ,od zer che// 
gsal bas reg pa‘ sems can kun // 

gzhir bzhugs snyin po rnam dag zab// 


skye whir bar med khor bat wgro// 

sdug bsngal gyis thums mgon med rnams// 
bsgral nus phags ma las gzhan su// 

de phyir phags mas sdug bsngal skyob// 


mi rig dug gsum rnam rtog gis// 

thar med beings pa G gro rnams la// 
rgyal yum bde skyid chos sbyin mdzad// 
de phyir sgrol ma nyid du brjod// 


shes rab pha rol phyin ma rgyal bai yum// 
chos dbyings rtogs/ 


ces pa Jangs thams chos kyi rgyal pos bsod nams rab 
brtan gyis mdzad pa ste/ si tu bas li kyang hu’i yul du 
rgyai dpe las bod skad du bsgyur ba‘o// 

Rock 1947, 162,and Li Lincan 1999. According 

to Rock the chapel devoted to Mu Zeng at Xitansi 
was called “Chapel of Prefect Mu” (Mu tai shou 

ci ACASF fa]). It would seem that neither of these 
statues survives. 

For a black and white photograph of another 
uninscribed version of Mu Zeng as a monk, see: 
Rock 1947, plate 44, also reproduced in Debreczeny 
2009, 104. There are some slight differences be- 
tween these two paintings, including subtle changes 
in his hat. 


This inscription on the painting is as follows: 4 


4 Be s ARERTESFTER &, A 


TAMPA 


Bi SRSEAL » GRU > RERIETT ( 
HEARIL TIMID «TRS A TIE 


ti > SCRE A > FRIAR » EB ELLE 
Bist: SHWE A > ISB > «A Be » SER 


2070 EF /\A > Bil) BSE ? FBTR + Kk 
SCIEISIHAL ¢ The viewers of the painting in 1912 are 
three Republican Period military figures: Zhaofan 
iB from Jianchuan#l)) ||, Li Genyuan 22fR i 

and Zhang Wenguang'fz 3 from Tengchonghi¢ 
{&j. Thanks to Zhu Runxiao for her help with this 
inscription. 

Mu Zeng also wrote the preface to the Lijiang 
woodblock edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka com- 
pleted in 1621 (see Imaeda). On the Naxi ruling 
house’s involvement with Chinese Buddhism, and 
the Huayan school in particular, see Yu Haibo 4% 
YEE and Yu Jiahua 42324 2002, Mushi tusi yu 
Lijiang AAR AS) SWNT (Kunming: Yunnan 
minzu chubanshe), 15 2-163 (hereafter referred to 
as “Mushi tusi yu Lijiang 2002”). The Huayan school 
takes the Avatamsaka Sutra or Flower Garland Satra 
(Huayan jing) for its foundational scripture. Huayan 
Buddhism is known to have inspired the depiction 
of cult deities such as Vairocana, Mafijusri and 
Samantabhadra as well as narratives of Sudhana’s 
pilgrimage to visit the fifty-three sages. 

Bai Bini 2006, “Yuan dai Xixia yixing hui jue 
fashi ji Hanwen ‘Huayan chanyi’ bushiyc {ty = 
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AT RIDAIMPEDOS CARPET) #MEE,” (Yuan 
Dynasty Xixia Dharma Master Huijue Chinese 
compilation “Huayan chan yi” Supplementary Ex- 
planation) Xixia Studies 1 (October 2006): 99-100. 
Thanks to intrepid curatorial intern Zhu Runxiao 
for running down this citation. 

bDe bar gshegs pai bka’ gangs can gyi brdas dren pa ji 
snyed pa’i phyi mo par gyi tshogs su‘khor ba’i byung ba 
gsal bar briod pa legs byas kyi rang gzugs kun nas snang 
ba nor bu rin po che’i me long. Preparation was started 
in 1608 by Mu Zeng, and the Lijiang Tripitaka was 
completed 1621. See Yoshiro Imaeda 1982, “Ledition 
du kanjur Tibetain de ‘Jang sa-tham,” Journal Asia- 
tique, no. cclxx:17 3-189, (1982): 176. 

In 1698 the wood blocks of the Lijiang edi- 
tion were taken to Jampaling (Litangsi), a Gelukpa 
monastery in southwest Sichuan, by a Mongolian 
army led by Dar rgyal bo shog thus, a grandson 
of Gushri Khan. Later this edition was known as 
being printed in Li thang. See Imaeda 1982, 176. 
Similarly, other Kagyii works, such as the blocks for 
the collected works of the Eighth Karmapa and the 
Second Pawo, were removed to prevent their teach- 
ings from spreading. Such acts occurred all over 
central Tibet and Kham. See Mushi tusi yu Lijiang, 
2002, 169; Tashi Tsering ed., 2000, Situ Panchen:His 
Contribution and Legacy, Lungta 13 (Winter 2000) 
(Dharamsala: Amnye Machen Institute), 5. 

‘The Sixth Shamar’s descriptive catalog (dkar chag), 
dated 1615, is titled: chos kyi rgyal po chen po kar+ma 
mi pham tshe dbang bsod nams rab brtan zhes bya bas 
bde bar gshegs pa’i bka’ ‘gyur ro ‘tshal chos kyi phyi mo 
mi zad pa’i par du bzhengs pa’i ‘byung ba brjod pa/ 
(TBRC: W1CZ881). 

The first being the 1410 Yongle edition, made in 
Hangzhou. See Kurtis Schaeffer 2009, The Culture 
of the Book in Tibet (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press), 145. On the r4ro printing of the Ka’ 
gyur see Heather Karmay 1975, Early Sino-Tibetan 
Art (Warminster: Aris & Phillips); Yoshiro Imaeda 
1977, “Mise au point concernant les éditions 
chinoises du Kanjur et du Tanjur tibétains,” in 
MacDonald, Ariane and Imaeda, eds., Essais sur 
art du Tibet, 23-51, (Paris: Librarie d’Amerique 

et d’Orient); and Harrison “A Brief History of the 
Tibetan bKa’’gyur,” in Cabezon and Jackson, eds., 
Tibetan Literature Studies in Genre (Ithaca: Snow 
Lion, 1996), 70-94. While there had been earlier 
printings of individual texts, this is the first time the 
Tibetan canon had been printed; previously it had 
been hand copied, which limited its ability to be 
reproduced and disseminated. 

See Mengele in this volume, chapter 1, p. 48-49. 
Seat of the Tsalpa Kagyi. 

‘The 4a initial on Srgya (100) is an error and should 
be read rgya (Chinese). 

1618 was the year that Mu Zeng founded a major 
monastery on Chicken Foot Mountain, Xitansi. 
tshal du bzhugs sgar phab/‘jang sa tham rgyal po'i gser 
yig pa dang/ ri bo bya rkang ki hwa shang dgon pa {b} 
rgyaii bla ma/ si'u tshal wo zwo zhes pai rgya ban 
dpon g.yog rnams ‘byor/ rgya ‘jang gi khyad nor mang 
po phul/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
fol. 167b, line 7. This may not be a monastary’s 
name, but simply refer to a monastery of Chinese 
Buddhist monks (Awa shang). 

/o tsa ba karma chos phel rgya jang ki yul du/ kyi 

tsu shan/o mi shan/ 0 to shan ga he phu thu shan te 
gnas ri chen po bzhi’i rgya ban rnams la xhag Inga 

rei xhabs tog gi cha rkyan dngul mang du bskur bai 
‘byor lan dang/jang yul gyi rdo rje sems dpa’i tha 
khang girgya phib kyi dbe dra len dang/ phyag ris kyi 
gxhi dar si dkar po sogs dang/ jang rgyal blon rnams 
hyi ‘bul ba rnams ‘byor/ Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol. 76a, lines 5-6. It is unclear 
from the text who is the sender of necessities and 
receiver of acknowledgment. The Karmapa is often 
the unstated protagonist in his own biography (it 
is quite common in Tibetan for the subject to be 
understood), or it could be that Karma Chéphel is 
both the sender and receiver, and thus lacks both 
the instrumental and locative particles, but without 
these grammatical markers it is difficult to say. 

It is curious that the biography here uses 
transcriptions of the Chinese names instead of 
the common Tibetan names of mountains well 
familiar to the Tibetans such as Chicken Foot 
Mountain (Tib: Ri bo bya rkang) and Wutaishan 
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(Tib: Ri bo rtse Inga), which makes one wonder 
what Situ Panchen’s source would have been for 
this information—remember that he also had a 
close relationship with Lijiang officials who kept all 
records in Chinese and whose monasteries were all 
satellites of his own monastery at Palpung. For sites 
patronized by the kings of Lijiang see Debreczeny 
2007, 228-232. Could the Vajradhara Chapel of 
Lijiang be Dabaojigong AE¥f4 2? or Jingangdian 
railing 

sa tham rgyal po karma mi pham tshe dbang bsod nams 
rab brtan sku mi 'tsho ba’i mtshan ma gzigs nas sgu 
rim sogs mdzad kyang/ zla ba bdun pa’i gnam gang 

la gshegs dug/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 178b, 
The date of Chos dbyings rdo rje’s arrival in the 
Kingdom of Lijiang varies widely in Tibetan 

and Chinese sources from ca. 1642-1649. Some 
contemporary Chinese sources say it was as early 

as 1642, Karma Ngesdon (rgth century) says the 
Mongol attack was in 1644 (as opposed to 1642 as 
understood by Gelukpa sources) and his arrival in 
Lijiang 1647, the unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé thought to originally be by Situ Panchen, 
gives his arrival as 1648, and the local Lijiang 
gazetteer, the Lijiang fu zhi lue gives 1649. 

From this account we also learn that, at least early 
on in his life in exile in Lijiang, the Tenth Karmapa 
lived at Jietuolin fe# hi} Monastery, more com- 
monly known as Fuguosi #[2]=. Jietuolin (Tib: 
Og min rnam gling), was established as the first 
Tibetan Buddhist monastery in Lijiang ca. 1608 by 
the previous ruler of Lijiang, Mu ZengAci#4 (ruled 
1598-1624/1646), and bestowed the name Fuguosi 
in the Tianqi period (1621-27). Jietuolin was 
ocated on Zhishan Mountain overlooking Baisha 
Vb village, the location of Xiyuansi, where the in- 
cident of talking to the miraculous statue recounted 
in the gazetteer occurred. 

Could this disciple be the Karmapa’s personal at- 
tendant Kiintu Sangpo? 

Pindola-bharadvaja, first of the sixteen arhats. See 
William E. Soothill and Lewis Hodous 1994,4 
Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 
1937- Reprint, Dehli: Motilal Banarsidass), 429. 
Other instances of speaking statues: “He went to 
Dakla Gampo (Dwags la sgam po). He saw (lit. 
met) the speaking statue(s) (sku dra gsung byon ma 

- a statue which has given oral prophesy) and the 
meditation place/holy place/hermitage (sgrubs gnas) 
of the Three Men from Kham, ete.” 172b, line 6. 

Wu Sanguids = (1612-1678) ruled Yunnan and 
Guizhou as one of the “Three Feudatories” with his 
base in Kunming. Wu's revolt against the Qing was 
the last serious internal threat to the establishment 
of Manchu rule in China. 

Wu Sangui (1612-1678) was a major 
political figure in the Ming-Qing transition. Wu, a 
former Ming Chinese general who was rewarded by 
the Manchus for leading Qing troops through the 
Shanhai guan Pass in 1644 to defeat the peasant 
army led by Li Zicheng (1605?-1645), who had 
overthrown the last Ming emperor Chongzhen 
(1611-1644) and sacked Beijing, pacified southwest 
China, and overthrew Zhu Youlang (Southern 
Ming Emperor Yongli), the last claimant to the 
Ming throne, thus contributing significantly to 
the founding of the Qing Dynasty. For his services 
to the Manchu state, he and two other generals 
(Geng Jingzhong in Fujian and Shang Zhixin in 
Guandong), were made local rulers in south and 
southwest China with a non-noble rank equivalent 
to prince (3#) in 1655, the “Three Feudatories.” Wu 
was established as ruler of Yunnan and Guizhou, 
with his base in Kunming. However the indepen- 
dent power of the Three Feudatories in the south 
was increasingly seen as a threat to the Kangxi 
emperor, and in 1673 he decided to take back their 
fiefs. As a result Wu rose up in revolt against the 
Manchus, expanding his rule into Sichuan and 
Gansu, as well as much of Hunan and Shaanxi, 
starting the “san fan xhi luan” =3# "iL, or Revolt 
of the Three Feudatories. This revolt, which lasted 
until 1682 with the capture of Kunming, was the 
last serious internal threat to the establishment of 
Manchu rule in China. See Lynn A. Struve 1984, 
The Southern Ming, 1644-1662 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press). 
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In expanding his kingdom in Yunnan and 
Sichuan, Wu Sangui allied with local chieftains and 
Tibetans against the Qing government and ordered 
the Karma pa’s patron Mu Yi to secretly work with 
the Tibetans, but only Mu Yi remained loyal to 
the imperial government, creating great animosity 
between the two. Almost half of Mu Yi’s official 
biography concerns his struggle with Wu Sangui. 
See Rock 1947, 134-135. 
RSA Ra “AAS” th ° Ia 
FE > EYPe HBR > ESGAAAREK ° MUU UA > 
BRAATCE > HPS AER > 778 
SRA SABO > (MILA AUER ° (@ 
EDERAL ° SORTER > 
GIA > Petit © Chuyin duzhi, yi yan fa jie jingang ye, 
Shunzhi ji chou nian, xi Xizang lai, zhu xi Jietuolin, 
wei si zhong shuo fa, chu wei xinfu, Chang yi suozai, 
gi tu xun xhi Xiyuansi, fang yu tong xiang Bintoulu 
zunzhe tan fa, bici hu da shi jingyi zhi. Hou xiyuan zai, 
wei Bintoulu xiang bu hui. Wu ni jiang pan, bei li lai 
yin, gu que, xi gui. Lijiang fu xhi lue, 180. 

Fuguosi also hosted another famous Kagyii 
hierarch, Situ Panchen, presumably during one 

of his visits in 1739 or 1769, as recorded in a 

local stele, the Pujisi Da Lama ji lue#Si5F AM 
Wiis (a copy of the text made by Joseph Rock 

is preserved in the University of Washington). 
Fuguosi is discussed in Debreczeny 2007, 259-260 
and Karl Debreczeny 2009b, “Bodhisattvas South 
of the Clouds: Situ Panchen’s Activities and Artistic 
Influence in Lijiang, Yunnan,” in David Jackson, 
Patron & Painter: Situ Panchen and the Revival of 
the Encampment Style, pp. 222-251 (NY: Rubin 
Museum of Art), 236-7. 

Before its founding the site was an execution 
ground, and then later a small Chinese Buddhist 
temple was built there. When the Sixth Shamar 
was passing through Lijiang on his way to Jizushan 
he pointed out to the king that it was an excellent 
site to build a monastery, whereupon the Naxi king 
presented him with the land. Six Naxi disciples 
whom the Sixth Shamar took with him to be 
educated in Tibet later returned to build Fuguosi. 
There is some confusion as to whether the temple 
was founded by the Tenth Karmapa or the Sixth 
Shamar. Part of the problem is the loose use of 
titles like “dabao fawang” for the Karmapa “erbao 
fawang” for the Shamar and “sibao fawang” for the 
Situ in Chinese sources. See Rock 1947, 205-206. 
However Fuguosi was built some eighteen years 
before the Tenth Karmapa’s visit. Evidence of 

this earlier date for construction is the bestowal of 
the name Fuguosi by emperor Ming Xizong, who 
ruled for only six years, from 1621-1627. See: Yang 
Xuezheng 1994, 213 and 228; Qiu Xuanchong 
1992, 672; and Rock 1947, 205-206 and plate 64; 
Yunnan minzu minjian yishu plates 581, 583, 584. 
The rear hall was called Fayuange}#22[4], within 
which was kept a part of the Tripitaka bestowed by 
Emperor Wanli (1573-1620). 
Xiyuan’an PUlEd}#F is given a brief entry in the 
Lijiang fu zhi lve under its listing of temples where 
it is recorded as being in Baisha village: “Xiyuan 
Convent is in Baisha Village, [one can] clearly see 
relics of historical interest.” PUfA#etE AV) > FER 
am. 
Mu Guangbian, ed., 2006, Mu fu feng yun lu Aff 
Pz 3%, 188. It appears that this invitation may also 
be mentioned in the Tenth Karmapa’s unpublished 
Tibetan biography: “He went to the great palace 
Da lo ki (=Dalou?). There from China many offer- 
ings of the king of dGe sdad, the king of Gru tsha 
me, and the king of Yung de, the three races of men 
(mi sna “personnel”), together with great retinues 
that were sent, arrived. Although the three kings’ 
wish for an audience was great, because they were 
now pressed/endangered by the army of Li’u rtse 
(Li Zicheng; 1605-1645), there was a need to ask 
for protection.” pho brang chen por lo kir phebs/ der 
rgya yul nas dge sdad rgyal po/ gru tsha me rgyal po/ 
yung dei rgyal po gsum gyi mi sna ‘khor mang po bcas 
hyi ‘bul skyel ‘byor zhing rgyal po gsum gyi mjal dod 
che yang da Ita li’u rtse’i dmag gis nyen pas skyabs jug 
dgos zhus dug/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 180a, lines 4-5. Could these three kings 
in China be the Three Feudatories? If so none of 
the malice expressed in the Lijiang gazetteer is 
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Another factor could have been the unexpected 
death of his main patron, the king of Lijiang, Mu 
Jing, in 1671. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 

, lines 2-3. Mi nyag Gangs dkar is a mountain 
in the eastern part of modern Ganzi zhou in 
southwest Sichuan. See: Chen Guansheng and An 
Caidan (2004), p. 213, no. M421. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
182a, line 7. 

Richardson 1998, 510. Satham is the Tibetan name 
given to the local sacred mountain, Jade Dragon 
Snow Mountain, what the Naxi call Saddo. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
185a, lines 1-3. Images he made there in ca. 1657 
include a sculpture of Vajrapani, two sculptures of 
Avalokitesvara as himself (thugs rje chen po’i ‘bur sku 
gnyis rje nyid kyi sku rnams phyag bzo gnang/), two 
stupas, a pair of Vajrayogini made of sandalwood 
and rhinoceros horn. The Karmapa also gives a 
thangka of Varjasattva that he painted to the prince 
of Lijiang, Karma Phun tshogs. 

Khéltsé (also sometimes spelled Kho rtse) is 
the name of the small village known locally in Chi- 
nese as Kuoji "JL, in modern Little Zhongdian 
(Xiao Zhongdian /}\+#'fi), where the chapel is 
located. On Lekdo Castle see Yu Haibo, p. 94 and 
Kangba lun zang ERECT, pp. 434-43 7- 

‘The earliest reference I am aware of to ri bo po ta 

/a is an entry for the year 1658, “then he went to 
Mount Potala. He made end of the year tor[ma] 
and a thangka of Black Hayagriva painted by his 
own hand.” Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 185.b, line 4; and gTsang khen chen 
1982a, 196-7. 

Chos dbyings rdo rje 1976c. Byang chub sems dpa’i 
rtogs pa brjod pa nges par byung ba’i chos kyi rnam 
grangs srid pa gsum du snyan par grags pa’i chos kyi 
rnga bo che (“Big Drum”). In Collected Works (gSung 
Bum) of gTsang mKhan chen ‘Jam dbyangs dpal Idan 
rgya mtsho. Vol. 5, 591-774. Reproduced from 
manuscripts from Pha jo sdings Mtha‘ brag nang 
(Thimphu, Bhutan: Kunsang Topgey), 742, line 
4-743, line 5 (hereafter referred to as Big Drum 
1976) The image made by the Karmapa is a white 
sandalwood sculpture of Avalokitesvara. 

da Ita rGyal thang rigs Inga lha khang xer ba sogs rgyal 
pa rigs Inga’i sku sogs bzhugs pa’ gtsug lag khang pota 
la di bzhengs pa’i las gra tshugs/ sa rdo sogs rje nyid 
hyis kyang sku rgyab tu khur gnang lha khang ‘di la 
‘brel pa thog tshad thugs che chen pos rjes su dzin par 
khag theg nes pa’i xhal bxhes mdzad/ de yang gtsang 
khang ka ba bzhi/ khyam ka ba nyi shu dang/ g.yab 
skor sgo khang jo? phib sogs bsgrubs/ gtsug lag khang 
di yul phyobs de? dang yun nan gyi phyogs mtha’ dag 
gi dgra ‘khrug nang yam mu ge sogs nyed ‘tshe kun 

zhi shing lo phyugs legs shing grong khyer sogs rgyas 
par ‘gyur ba’i don dung zhengs pa’o// Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 18 7a, lines 3-4. 
Portions of the text here are almost illegible in the 
copy available to me as the printing from the op- 
posite side had bled through the page. 

rim gro pas bskul te rgyal ba rigs Inga’i sku yul kha chet 
bzo khyad ji lta ba mi tshad lhag tsam dang dus gsum 
sangs rgyas dang/ spyin ras gzigs sems nyid ngal bso’ 
sku yang mi tshad lhag tsam bzhengs/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 186a, line 7 — 
186b, line r. The fact that Situ describes this chapel 
and the life-size Kashmiri style sculptures in the 
biography he wrote of the Karmapa reinforces that 
Situ indeed visited this place. 

Yunnan sheng Zhongdian xianzhi bianzuan wei- 
yuan hue fy BWA AS, eds., 1997, 
Zhongdian xian zhi "Pta) A (Kunming: Yunnan 
minzu chubanshe), 233 (hereafter referred to as 
“Zhongdian xian zhi 1997”). In Chinese sources this 
chapel is known as Dabaosi A #>¥ (Maha-ratna 
Temple). 

See Zhongdian xian zhi 1997, 233-4, 268-9; Feng 
Zhi Jf 2007, Yunnan Zangxue yanjiu BAIS 
We (“Yunnan Tibetan Studies Research”) (Kun- 
ming: Yunnan minzu chubanshe), Sw Jang jia chu 
zang xue wen siF pls AA ie POLES bSod nams rgya 
mtsho’i bod rig pa’i dpyad rtsom phyogs bsgrigs (“The 
collected Tibetan Studies essays of bSod nams rgya 
mtsho”) (Kunming: Yunnan minzu chubanshe), 41, 
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See Feng Zhi 2007, 133 and 151,a Tibetan scholar 
from Gyalthang who bases this on an account 


boards was 95 years old, would place the writing of 
this text in 2010. 


found in Qing dynasty imperial court archival 463 Guanxu Lijiang fu zhi gao JCRARED LIN tai, 1894. 
records preserved in Beijing. CILLA +4; 1894) xylograph, Lijiang City 
For a history of Sum rtsen gling, see: bsTan pa rgyal Archive, Lijiang Old Town (government internal 
mtshan 1985, rGyal thang yul lung dgon gnas dang publication, 2005), 190. 
beas pa’i byung ba mdo tsam brjod pa (Delhi: ngag 464 ‘The following account is based on an oral transmis- 
dbang thabs mtkas). sion of the history of the Lijiang hat kindly recited 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. to me by the current Shar nor drung pa Rinpoche. 
1792, line 1. 465 As opposed to the Black Hat of the Second 
Ka thog si tu 2001, 531-3. No mention is made Karmapa, presented to him by a Mongol emperor, 
of the Tenth Karmapa wall paintings in this early which was smaller and more simple. See Jackson 
twentieth-century pilgrimage guide. 2009, chapter 3, 39-69. 
The current chapel is completely modern, with a 466 ‘The hat was kept in the Yunnan Provincial Mu- 
sculpture of the mountain deity Kha ba dkar po in seum in Kunming until the 1990s when the current 
the center of the chapel. On the rear is a sculpture Dongbao fawang successfully petitioned for its 
with the label Aarma pa gsung gi sprul sku gsung rab return. The current Shar nor drung pa Ho thog thu 
don rtogs rgyal sras nor bu’i rgya mtsho. (Dongbao Zhongba Hetugetu RE (HEM Ase 
Karma Thinley 1980, The History of the Sixteen |) is the Seventeenth incarnation born on Jan. 18, 
Karmapas of Tibet (Boulder: Prajna Press), 105. 1967, and recognized by Tai Situ Rinpoche in 199r. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé folio, His official residence is Zhiyunsi. The first Shar nor 
172b, line 6. drung pa (d. 1785) (considered the thirteenth in the 
For a history of this cave site see the local publica- lineage of Nam mkha’ rgya mtsho (b. 1146)) was 
tion of Zhongba Ripoche, ed., Nan zhan diyi contemporary with Situ Panchen. 
lingdong PAIS 3 — Se )A]. Lijiang: (ca. 2008, no 467 Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
publication date given). (Hereafter referred to as 186a, lines 4-5; and 187b, line 3. 
“Nan zhan diyi lingdong Fels 53— FA”). 468 Fora discussion of the history of the Karmapa’s 
‘The full passage reads: “In Baisha, the shu yas invit- black hat, see Jackson 2009, pp. 39-69, who makes 
ed me, and I went to the lower city (dos grong smad) use of many primary sources that post-date the 
protector chapel. This was erected by the Ninth Tenth Karmapa, including: Si tu and ’Be lo’s history 
lord [Karma pa]. The entire region held feasts, and (18th century), Kam po gNas sgo Karma gzhan 
Tarrived at Brag rtsa (Rock Base) Chapel. [There] phan rgya mtsho; rJe dbon sTobs dga’ Rin po che 
I saw the Tenth Lord [Karma pa’s] footprints.” sha Grags pa yongs ‘dus; and Kongtriil (19th century). 
sher shu yas kyis bos grong smad mgon khang du phyin/ None of these mention the loss of the black hat in 
di rje dgu pas bzhengs pa yin/yul spyis gxhi len dang/ the Mongol attack of 1645. 
brag rtsa lha khang du sleb/ rje bcu pa’i zhabs rjes 469 gTsang mKhan chen 19822, 200 and 204. 
mjal/ Situ’s Diaries, 183. This event is also recored 470 xhwa zhal bstan/ Unpublished biography of Chos 
in Situ’s biography: “In Baisha, Si tu went to the dbyings rdo rje, fol. 179a, line 1. 
rotector Chapel and Brag rtsa Chapel, where he 471 dbuzhwa rin po che bzhes nas. Unpublished biogra- 
P; Chapel and Brag Chapel, where h 71 dbuxh poche bzh Unpublished biog 
saw the Tenth Lord [Karmapza’s] footprints.” sha phy of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 179b, line 5. 
sher mgon khang dang brag rtsa lha khang du rje beu 
pai zhabs rjes mjal/Si tu and Be lo 1972, 520. 
Chapter 3 
In 1966 Fuguosi was almost entirely obliter- 472 A brief discussion of this set with my initial find- 
ated, and at the end of the Cultural Revolution : 2 : 
: ‘ ea ‘ ings was first published in Karl Debreczeny 2003, 
in 1976 this surviving hall was disassembled and “The Buddhas Law Among the Jang: The roth 
moved into Lijiang’s tourist park, Black Dragon K Davi - Hi teh Styl 
Pool (Heilong tan #423), when the walls were anna oie Wevelonentes Dis Snes oie 
s ASE Thang-ka Painting’ in the Kingdom of Lijiang,” 
destroyed and the footprints were moved to the Oricatitions 94,n0.a (April:003)546-3. Note 
Lijiang Cultural Hall (Lijiang Wenhua Guan) and that images te “id af we salen onal 
later inherited by the Lijiang Municipal Museum. Lhave also sefined ny minslation of the panting 
According to the former director of the Lijiang rete : 
oe pyar’ s inscription. A more recent summary of my findings 
Municipal Museum, Li Xi, there are no written re- 5 
ds th ith th bi heaah can be found in Debreczeny 2ortr. 
eon - i a a i oe Nec es cpt cae 473 Zhiyunsi, located on Mt. Modu (18 km west of 
one ee ee i ne ai wort eats ye Lijiang in Lashi), was built in 1727 (5th year 
SpE NEAR ap er Dace cue eR ee Yongzheng) by lama Li Xiang under the patronage 
footprints from when they were still embedded in : : 
i i = of Magistrate Yuan Zhancheng, not a native of 
the wall at Five Phoenix Pavilion, and that they Ae 
“ ; : the area, but commissioner of revenue of Yunnan 
Weroxeld tg be ane shal smapay FOE: province (Qiu Xuanchong 1992, 678). In 1723 the 
Nan zhan aiyi lingdong Pate Aa FeAl, a3 Mu family rulership was abolished and the Naxi 
woh fines i hy of Chéying Dorjé, fol. came under central Qing government control by a 
177b, I-2, ‘ 
There is one clay sculpture attributed to the Tenth paneer mae i ae “ie 
Karmapa at Rumtek Monastery, but the basis for P P y Ha y aay 
é oot ‘i ; was destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 1880. Originally 
this attribution remains unclear. See Nik Douglas : . f 
4 Meryl Whi 6K, The Black H. Zhiyunsi had thirteen temples, but now only one 
“ Ti het Tee ) ie ie large and three small halls survive. 
ama 0, 108: on: Lu! O), 146. * as * 
Perhaps this vajra was once used as a consecratory 474 Kun Idan kag pho byt ba oi aes Ayt dge gaistian 7 
pane epee sangs rgyas bcom Idan das hyi bstan pa dam pai chos 
object inside the now destroyed clay sculpture. h hing /lha mi k ; bsod hyi deal evi 
The ai aboards ate % b h Tib d Chi Si YONG ing ami kun &y SOa nams cyt [pai &yt 
The sig: are in both Tibetan an nese. : : : ‘ 
= 7 . ‘ zhing du de bzhin gshegs pa shaikya thub pas bka bsgos 
The Chinese provides a translation of the Tibetan fe viyia ngs las mi de’ bari chon na minuon su de 
ads let in grnamenn al calligrap hy, ee well as ad- bzhugs pa phags (pa gnas brtan bcu drug/ gtso bo thub 
ditional contextual information. The bilingual name h + shu b hdun tshar di ni dad pa’i 
dreads: Tibetan: Karma [pa] 5 rub phu; Chi- Pe chen Po ssh OTRY GN GRUTETAIAT de ME GAG PQ Ee nOr 
nee ( . ) KEE EMI Eh ies (righ :- = Idan rgyal sras karma phun tshogs dbang phyugi (= 
te eae vee an BERS Ht ie "ek ) a] phug gi) bzhed don du/ bxo sbyangs ‘jig rten dbang 
ane oe Gla The eft - boar ah Pecan: phyug zhes karma pa’i mtshan gyis byin gyis brlabs 
sku las ‘od ‘ros (=spros?) byin can sgrub phug dod kun ee ao is ieee als sea n euen : i J 
iqub. Chinese: (right) ‘RISER IES (lef) pie ina inva Ute bat Sri 
i oe te A ahh 2p Sel SRD J ‘ i yang sbyin bdag gi thog drang 'gra ba kun la phan bde 
es oe esas eae bee bla na med par ‘byung bar gyur cig / mangalam vA 
Be genes ae core anon oo 475 Ulrich von Schroeder 2001 and Heather Stoddard 
bzhad ‘byod ene (or legs tshogs?) rgyas. Chinese: 1997, “The Nine Brothers of the White High 
(right) HTH Wi EXE FE BO (left) ATG ae eral nae aie . 
r Mi-nyag and ‘King’ Pe-dkar Revisited,” in Samten 
SAVES A ARI BES. Seen ae 
SRB Sm. as Tan is translated Tibetan Karmay and Philippe Sagant, eds., Les habitants 
a 8 du Toit du monde: études recueillies en hommage a 
at the Beijing Minorities Publishing House. sped 
i‘ . Alexander W. Macdonald, 75-109 (Nanterre: Société 
Internal evidence from the text, which states that dethnologie). David Jackson 1996, 254, provides a 
the scholar who wrote the calligraphy for the name : a 
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transcription and translates the inscription on the 
painting published by Stoddard. 

This is coupled with the institution of succession 
through reincarnation, whereby the emanation of 
the bodhisattva would come back in human form 
after his predecessor. 

See for instance in the The Avadana of a Bodhisat- 
tva, a Wish-Fulfilling Cow (Byang chub sems dpa’i 
rtogs brjod dod jo’ ba mo), Travel Song, and Big 
Drum, all recently published in his collected works 
(gsung bum). 

Si tu and’Be lo 1972, 348; and Karma nges don 
1973, 376. 

Mu Xi, Mu Yi's youngest son, became a monk: Sa 
tham rgyal po’i sras chung ba Karma Mi pham bstan 
pa.\Dan ma’jam dbyangs tshul khrims 1997, dPal 
Karma pa sku phreng rim byon gyi mdzad rnam. 
(Lanzhou: Gansu minzu chubanshe) (Kan su’u mi 
rigs dpe skrun khang). 186. 

Rock (p. 137). Here Rock specifies “Tibetan Clas- 
sics,” but the Chinese term Zangjing jj&& can also 
be a general reference to the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
Zang jenot necessarily referring here specifically 
to Tibet. Mu Jing’s official biography can be found 
in the Mushi Huanpu, 37 (photographic facsimile 
edition, 55-56) translated and annotated by Rock 
1947, 136-137. Perhaps Rock is working from 
another edition or has additional evidence, such as a 
set of scrolls he mentions in passing that deal with 
the ruling family’s engagement with Buddhism, 
which causes him to translate it this way. Mu 
Jing’s personal (Naxi) name was Achun Asu [oy & 
buy {, his x@ was Xiaocang [#7, and his Aao was 
Wenming SCHH. 

Gao Wengying jag 2003, Jizu shan zhi¥$ ELL 
w& (Kunming: Yunnan renmin chubanshe), chap. 5, 
238; chap. 10, 473. 

For example in gTsang mKhan chen 1982, 202. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1792, line 6. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
179b, line 7-180a, line r. 

Wu Sangui had Mu Yi arrested on false charges of 
conspiring with the Tibetans in retaliation for not 
joining Wu's increasingly autonomous kingdom, 
which eventually rebelled against the Qing in 1673. 
Mu Yi wallowed in prison for seven years where he 
almost died, but was released through Qing impe- 
rial intercession. Rock 1947, 135. (On Wu Sangui 
see footnote 429.) Thus while Mu Jing appears in 
the first edition of the Mu family history, the Mushi 
Huanpu, as the 21* hereditary ruler, he is omitted 
from the later more abbreviated second illustrated 
edition, where his younger brother Mu You appears 
as the 21* ruler in his stead. This is because Mu 
Jing, being heirless, appointed his younger brother's 
son Mu Yao as his successor. When Mu Jing died 
unexpectedly in 1671 Mu Yao had his father Mu 
You officially appointed the 21* ruler as a filial 

act before he took office. Thus we have no official 
portrait of Mu Jing. See: Rock 1947, 136. 

1Dan ma’jam dbyangs tshul khrims 1997, 186-7. 
However the date for this entry is 1652, well before 
Mu Jing’s short tenure as king. 
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‘byor dang rdor sems sgom bzlas dang rdor sems sku 
thang phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished biography 

of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 185a, line 3. This is while 
the Karmapa was residing in Khdltsé Village in 
Gyalthang. The date for the entry is 1652, close to 
this entry of 1657, but well before Mu Jing’s short 
tenure as king. Could this simply be an error in 
appropriate title for this date by the 18th-century 
biographer? 

It is possible that they had a daughter not logged 
into the genealogies, but the standing posture sug- 
gests an attendant figure consistent with Chinese 
painting conventions. A genealogy tree for the 
Mu family is found in the photographic facsimile 
edition of the Mushi huanpu, pp. 69-80, for Mu Jing 
see p. 77. 

Karma Nges don’s biography of the Tenth Karma- 
pa, 371 and 367, states that in 1658 the Karmapa 
was living in Lijiang, and two years later during 
the Iron Mouse New Year’s celebration (1660) he 
was treated to entertainment provided by the king 
of Lijiang, suggesting that the Tenth Karmapa was 
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in the Kingdom of Lijiang in 1660, when this set 
of paintings was done. The Kingdom of Lijiang 
encompassed a large area beyond its modern county 
borders and included Gyalthang (Zhongdian), 
where it is also recorded that the Karmapa spent 
some time, including a summer retreat in 1658, and 
then again in 1660, where he made a number of 
monumental sculptures. 

Karma Nges don 1973, 371 and 367. 

This painting would have been a teacher-student 
lineage of Shakya Shri (1127-1225) including: 
mKhan chen Byang chub dpal bzang po (13th 

c.), mKhan chen bDe ba dpal (1231-1297), Grags 
pa bsod nams (b.14th c.), Grags pa bshes gnyen 
(b.14th c.), rGyal dbang grags pa (b.14th/15th c.), 
Nyi ma rgyal mtshan (b.15 th c.), Ngag dbang Ihun 
grub (b.r5th c.), bKra shis dpal bzang (b.r5th/16th 
c.), Dwags po pan chen bkra shis rnam rgyal (1513- 
1587), etc. from the "Dul ba transmission in the 
gsung sprul phyogs las rnam rgyal gsan yig. Kha che 
Pan chen Shakya Shri was a Kashmiri monk active 
in Tibet in the early 13th century, known for his 
teachings on (white) Mafijusri that stress the role 
of meditation in attaining transcendental wisdom. 
He was the primary author of Cho phrul gyi bstod pa 
(the collected instructional material on the practice 
of the teachings of the dKar brgyud pa and rDzogs 
chen traditions). 

Lo sar gnang/ Rgyal tshab pa’i ma yum Ia gnas beu’i 
sku thang phyag ris gnang/ sa tham rgyal po'i sras 
chung ba karma mi pham bstan pa’ nyi ma khyim nas 
khyim med par rab byung mdzad/ sems kyi ngo sprod 
xhib par gnang nas vi khrod la? nar bzhugs/ Chos blon 
Karma bsTan skyong la bde mchog than skyes kyi sku 
thang phyag ris dang/ de’i sgom bzlas kyi Tags lung 
madzad/ dngul dbon (=dpon?) Karma bsam ‘grub la 
gnas bcu bdun thang phyag ris dang/ bla ma’ rnal*byor 
gnang/ rgyal sras Karma The dbang rin chen snying 
por gnas bcu dang/ phag mo’i sku thang phyag ris dang/ 
phag mo ha khrid sogs gnang/ rgal sras Karma Phun 
tshogs dbang phyug la gnas bew’i sku thang phyag ris 
gnang/ Ri bo bya rkang gi hwa shang rnams la dngul 
‘eyed (=dngul gyi sku eyed) mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 186b, lines 5-7. 
The rebellion of the Liukou jii#¥ (roving bandits) 
were the peasant armies of Li Zicheng (1605?— 
1645), leader of the revolt that sacked Beijing at the 
fall of the Ming dynasty. See Rock 1947, 133. This 
is also corroborated in Tibetan sources: “In that 
year (1657) a period of turmoil/conflict occurred.” 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
185a, line 1. 

Again in the unpublished Tibetan 
biography: “He went to the great palace Da lo ki 
(=Dalou?). There from China many offerings of the 
king of dGe sdad, the king of Gru tsha me, and 
the king of Yung de, the three races of men (mi sna 
“personnel”), together with great retinues that were 
sent, arrived. Although the three kings’ wish for an 
audience was great, because they were now pressed/ 
endangered by the army of Li’u rtse (Li Zicheng 
1605-1645), there was a need to ask for protection.” 
pho brang chen por lo kir phebs/ der rgya yul nas dge 
sdad rgyal po/ gru tsha me rgyal po/ yung dei rgyal 
po gsum gyi mi sna’khor mang po beas kyi ‘bul skyel 
‘byor zhing rgyal po gsum gyi mjal dod che yang da 
/ta li'u rtse’i dmag gis nyen pas skyabs jug dgos xhus 
dug/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
180a, lines 4-5. 

mi ring bar rgya dmag byer nas khol tse’i gzim khang 
du pheb/ rgya dre’ kha rlang rims nad drag-po byung 
bar Od zer can ma’i sku’ bshams su bden tshig yod pa 
zhig phyag ris mdzad pas myur du zhi/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 185b, lines 6-7. 
See Rock 1947, 133. 

byi lo gsar bne?d la karma pa/ zhwa dmar pa/ si tu 
sprul sku/ dpa’ bo sprul sku/ phag mo xhabs drung/ rtse 
tha sku skye/ xhwa sgom sku skye sogs la rim gro pas lo 
sar gsol ston xhus/ sa tham rgyal po dpon blon rnams 
hyis lo sar phul/ yul der rgya dmag gis bcom pa’i skye bo 
rnams la spyin gtong rgya chen dang/ dge dun gyi sde 
‘thor ba rnams bsdu ba sogs mdzad/ gtsug lag khang 
mer bsreg pa sogs kyi zhig ral rnams gsos/ Icags pyi dbo 
zla’i tshes bcu gcig gi nyin rgyal thang gi khyim bdag 
xhig la rgyal tshab nor bu bzang po sku ‘khrungs/ si tu 
sprul pa’i skur gnas beu xhal thang bdun tshar phyag 
ris gnang/ gong ma shun tses zhu yig dang bang mi 
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‘byor bas mjal/ Unpublished biography of Choying 
Dorjé, 186a, lines 1-3. 

These paintings are not inscribed with titles, nor 
does the Lijiang Museum assign individual titles 

to these paintings. These titles are mearly ment as 
descriptive of the works, so as to easily distignish 
the theme of each work (and each painting from 
each other) beyond just “arhats”. 

Previously in Debreczeny 2003, 51, I had incor- 
rectly identified this last painting as “three arhats 
heating wine in waterscape,” a topic which seems 
shocking, as drinking alcohol is prohibited by the 
vinaya, or monastic vows, which the arhats are 
sworn to protect. However when I first made this 
observation I had only a very poor image to work 
from, and it appeared to me that the tiny vessel sit- 
ting in the ding shaped brazier was a jue, or Chinese 
wine vessel. I now believe it to be a tea pot, and 

not a wine vessel, with a tea cup sitting beside it 

in the brazier. This would give the painting a more 
conventional, though somewhat less interesting, 
reading. As tea drinking was closely associated with 
Buddhist culture in China, it gives a strong Chinese 
cultural sensibility to this figural composition. It 
also enhances this painting’s seasonal association 
with autumn. 

The spontaneous arrival of food is common to pure 
land imagery at Dunhuang, such as the “Seven 
Harvests from one Sewing” in Maitreya’s Descent 
pure land scenes, where food and cloths seem to 
materialize from trees. The spontaneous appearance 
of food is also a kind of siddhi, or display of tantric 
accomplishment. 

See for instance Rob Linrothe, ed., 2006, Holy 
Madness: Portaits of Tantric Siddhas (New York: 
Rubin Museum of Art), passim. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
170b, lines 2-3. Shakabpa 1976, 111, states that 

he made a model or pattern (dpe mdzad) of these 
paintings. That same year the Karmapa designed 
the sketch and color scheme for his own set of 

the Sixteen Arhats for the first time. Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 1712, line 1. 
gTsang mKhan chen 1982a, 110; Dy-Liacco 2005, 
54. 
The Four Guardian Kings are: Vaishravana, Viru- 
paksha, Dritarashtra, and Virudhaka. The Karmapa 
is recorded as having painted this theme as well in 
his own nose blood. There is another painting done 
in outline with the Tenth Karmapa’s nose blood 
recorded in the descriptive catalog of Tshurphu 
Monastery, a black shangka depicting a powerful 
image of Sri Devi that was considered to have 
actually absorbed the wisdom-essence of the deity: 
“Within the single pillar (i.e., very small room) 
north door Lhamo Chapel south of the Protector 
Chapel the principal support (image) is a black 
thangka of Paldan lhamo painted by the hand of 
[the Fifth Brug chen] Paksam Wangpo (dPag bsam 
dbang po; 1593-1641) colored with the nose-blood 
(shang-mtshal) of the Tenth Lord [Karmapa] Chéy- 
ing Dorjé and because when the outline was made 
the actual substance of the wisdom essence (ye shes 
pa) was absorbed [into the image] the scroll paint- 
ing (zhal thang dril) was left hanging (lit: set up).” 
Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, 67. Kha tog si tu 2001, 
22, line 2, records a painting of the /okapa/a painted 
on a satin (gos ya sha) with nose blood (shangs 
khrag=shang mtshal — blood from a nose bleed) and 
gold outlines. See Jackson 1996, 150-1. For “a very 
powerful and sensitive image of Black Cloaked 
Mahakala, a thang-nag (=nag-thang painting on 
black ground with red and gold outlines) painted 
with the nose blood (shang mtshal) of the (Second 
Karma) Karma Pakshi called ‘the black banner of 
Destruction’ (‘phung dar nag po)” kept at Tsurphu: 
rje Karma Pagshi’i shang mtshal las bris pa’i thang nag 
phung dar nag po zhes pa mgon po ber can gyi sku dam 
‘byar shin du bka’ gnyan pa/ Rin chen dpal bzang 
19953 73-74- 

Thanks to Jacki Elgar, head conservator at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for this assessment. 
Guo Dalie¥/AVland He Zhiwu FIZ 1994, 
Naxizu shiZ\ Pay (Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu 
Chubanshe), 337 (hereafter referred to as “Naxizu 
Shi”); Lijiang Naxi zu zizhi xian wenhua juiii 
ANP AE Sc(Efs, and Lijiang Naxi Dongba 
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wenhua bowuguanhiii7 [2A Pa-RE SCL RIE, eds., 
1999, Lijiang Baisha bihuali; LAY Ee 1H] (Chengdu: 
Sichuan Renmin Chubanshe), 13 (hereafter referred 
to as “Lijiang Baisha bihua’), and Mu Lichun 2003, 
Lijiang chamagudao shi hua WIS is LAG 
(Dehong: Dehong minzu chubanshe), 62. 
Alternatively another account has them meet when 
the Karmapa went to worship at Chicken Foot 
Mountain. As previously mentioned the Karmapa 
had a longstanding relationship with monks on 
Chicken Foot Mountain that went back at least 

as far as 1618, the year Xitansi was founded. This 
would have been a time when the Tenth Karmapa’s 
patrons, the royal family of Lijiang, had numer- 

ous construction projects, such as Mu Yi’s major 
expansion of Xitansi into Chicken Foot Mountain’s 
grandest temple. 

Most Chinese sources, such as Naxizu shi, 337, 

and Mu Lichun 2003, 62, say it was the “Dabao 
fawang”’—the Karmapa. However Lijiang Baisha 
bibua, 13, says that it was the “Erbao fawang”: the 
Shamar—but as the Sixth Shamar was the Tenth 
Karmapa’s teacher, and both were painters, it is pos- 
sible that this connection is still valid. Sadly neither 
publication cites their source for this “tradition.” 
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BEE Lijiang fu zhi lue, 18. 
Earlier in 1615 Mu Zeng also built a pavilion called 
Zangjingge x24] in the temple of Huayansi 42 /™ 
=¥on Chicken Foot Mountain in which he depos- 
ited a copy of the Tripitaka. In 1617 Mu Zeng built 
a copper temple called Xitansi, and inside it built 

a hall called Wanshoudian S533. In 1624 Em- 
peror Tianqi gave him a copy of the Tripitaka and 
bestowed on his temple the name Xitanshensi 74/% 
#454. In 1628 Mu Zeng solicited the Ming court 
for a set of the Tripitaka for the purpose of deposit- 
ing it in that hall. In recognition of this the monks 
of Xitansi consecrated a chapel to Mu Zeng called 
the “Chapel of Prefect Mu” (Mu tai shou ci AK 
SF ta]). In 1629 Mu Zeng built Fayunge and in it 
placed the classics. In 1631 Mu Zeng’s son Mu Yi 
added to it and embellished it so it would seem the 
finest on the mountain. The gate and pavilion were 
later rebuilt by Mu Yao. In the Wanli era (1573- 
1619) Mu Zeng also built Huayange and placed 
the “Tibetan Classics” (just Tripitika?), which was 
destroyed by fire in 1597. See Rock 1947, 160n19, 
and p. 162, which quotes the Jizu shan zhi HEEL 
1692, chap. 4, fol. 4b-5b. 

Xitansi seems to be the same temple as Shyig shyi’i 
tan nan, which is described in some detail in a short 
section on Chicken Foot Mountain in a later ap- 
pended chapter on mDo khams added to the back 
of a pilgrimage account of central Tibet that took 
place between 1918-1920 by Kahthok Situ (2001, 
515). This text is reproduced almost word for word 


in the gNas yig phyogs bsgrigs (Simiao zhi huibian 
SFL), an anthology of Tibetan guides to 
temples and places by which includes dGe-‘dun 
chos-’phel 1998, Gnas yig phyogs bsgrigs (Chengdu: 
Sichuan minzu chubanshe; Orig. Pub. 1923), 581-2. 
I would like to thank Kristina Dy-Liacco for bring- 
ing this text to my attention. 

The Guomindang scholar Li Lincan, who 
did research in the area from 1939-1943, described 
“Tibetan style esoteric statues” (Xizang feng de 
mizong suxiang) and “tall'Tibetan shaped [gilt] 
bronze buddhas” (gao Zang fang tong fo) within 
Xitansi, suggesting that this temple, fits into a 
larger pattern in temples found in Lijiang with a 
mixture of Chinese and Tibetan imagery. See Li 
Lincan 1999. Xitansi was badly damaged during 
the Cultural Revolution, and recent authors such as 
Li Ruming do not mention Tibetan imagery at all, 
so perhaps this material does not survive. Note for 
instance the Tibetan style stupa in the background 
(Fig. 3.10). 

e.g. Naxizu jianshi, 155 and Yu Haibo 2002, 283. 
Others make vague statements such as “one can see 
his hand in Lijiang’s wall paintings” but provide no 


specific examples. 

Of the surviving wall paintings in Lijiang, only in 
Dajuegong (also called Dajuesi) in Shuhe 3274] 
village has purely Chinese Buddhist painting. First 
built during the Hongwu era (1368-1398), Dajue- 
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gong originally served as a Mu family residence, 
then as an ancestral temple, and was converted into 
a Buddhist temple in the Wanli period (1573-1620) 
by Mu Zeng. It originally contained nine bays 

of wall paintings of which only six now survive: 

the twenty-eight constellation deities, the sixteen 
arhats, and a crowned Vairocana on the west wall in 
Chinese style bodhisattva ornaments, and another 
crowned deity (whose iconographic object is dam- 
aged), each divided into facing panels. Thus the Mu 
rulers continued to build and patronize Chinese 
Buddhist temples alongside Tibetan Buddhist 
projects into the 17th century. Standing below 
Vairocana to the left is an armored figure bearing a 
sword who is comparatively larger than the rest of 
the retinue with a much more realistically handled 
face, who I suspect is a depiction of the temple’s 
patron, Mu Zeng. 

The glaring exception to the Chinese 
Buddhist painting program is the ceiling in eight 
carved roundels, the central being the Kalacakra 
mantra surrounded by seven of the eight auspicious 
symbols. However, this ceiling appears to be a much 
later repair. For images of Dajuegong’s well-pre- 
served wall paintings, see Lijiang Baisha bihua, figs. 
80-113, and Wang Haitao 7&4 2002, Yunnan 
lishi bihua yishu RA) BEER (“Yunnan Wall 
Paintings from Previous Dynasties”) (Kunming: 
Yunnan Renmin Chubanshe), figs. 198-218. On 
the dating of its conversion, see Li Kunsheng#* £6 
2 1995, Yunnan yishu shinPAZ AE (“The history 
of arts in Yunnan”) (Kunming: Yunnan jiaoyu chu- 
banshe), 307; Duan Yuming F-KHH 2001, Xinan 
simiao wenhua Papa) C{E (Kunming: Yunnan 
jiaoyu chubanshe), 206; and Yang Liji {#4#L7¥ 2004, 
“Lijiang Dajuegong bihua jianjie NTL Ait BBE 
SY’ in Cha ma gu xhen— Lijiang Shuhe 754, 
Th FAN LRA], rgt-197 (Kunming: Yunnan 
minzu chubanshe), 192, attribute the conversion 
of Dajuegong to Mu Zeng. One source credits Mu 
Dong with building Dajuegong. He is from early 
Wanli and would interfere with the chronology 
proposed, though not necessarily with the date of 
the painting. 

Lijiang Baisha bihua, fig. 87, and figs. 212-215. 
These paintings have alternately been dated Ming 
and Qing. 

klu gi pho brang du phebs/ pho brang gi nang mdzod 
nas rin po che’i rigs du ma sogs phul/ gnas beu'i tha 
khang dang/ logs ris dang/ si thang du ma dug pa 
gzigs/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
fol. 180a, line 4. Is there a palace “Long[ wang] 
gong#e[ |S” still in Lijiang? One of the halls in 
the Mu King’s palace in Baisha, Lijiang? Or could 
this be a reference to a local temple to the Dragon 
Kings, Long wang miaojé -F Jj at the foot of 
Xiangshan &{[|, in Xuesong Village 23S)? See 
Rock 1947,147 and 217. 

rgyal thang phyogs la chibs kha bsgyur/ shan thol xhes 
rgya ban dang bod kyi rab byung mang po yod par 
phebs/ mang ja dang ‘gyed sogs phul/ gnas beu’i lha 
khang dang/ ‘jag spyil phyi mchod rten gyi rnam pa 
can sogs gzigs/ Unpublished biography of Choying 
Dorjé, fol. 180b, lines 5-6. 

See Debreczeny 2007, 244n38 and 269. 

Naxizu shi, 337, and Mu Lichun 2003, 62, state 
there are twenty-four paintings. Guo Dalie 3) 
¥l. 1999, Naxizu wenhua daguan. ANPSHRSC{(E AM 
(Kunming: Yunnan Minzu Chubanshe), 491, says 
there are twenty paintings all 92 x 63 cm mounted 
as thangkas. None of these sources say how they 
identified paintings as being by Ma Xiaoxian, and 
Li Xi, the former director of the Lijiang Museum, 
while being aware of the painter Ma Xiaoxian, 
claimed no knowledge of the existence of such 
paintings in their collection. This collection, he 
explained, was formerly in the Lijiang County 
Cultural Institute §ifTTLE-3Z(E EB, which was then 
transferred to the Lijiang Dongba Cultural Mu- 
seum in 1984, but little information accompanied 
the pieces, so any such attributions to Ma Xiaoxian 
have since been lost. 

This suspicion has been reinforced by another 
description of these paintings by Mu Lichun 2000, 
121, which says that Ma Xiaoxian painted a set of 
paintings for the Karmapa, and among those were 
seventeen mounted in the Tibetan style, and seven 
mounted in the Chinese style, for a total of twenty- 
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ENDNOTES 


four paintings, the content of which are images of 
“esoteric Buddha(s) and the Eighteen arhats.” 

Mu Lichun 2003, 62, provides the most detailed 
account to date of the relationship between Ma 
Xiaoxian and the [Tenth] Karmapa, though he also 
says that the Ma Xiaoxian's paintings were sup- 
posed to have been given to the Situ incarnation in 
Palpung while Ma Xiaoxian was in Tibet, which is 
impossible as Palpung was not built until 1726. 

On the regional Ningbo tradition, see Yukio Lippit 
2001, “Ningbo Buddhist Painting: A Reassesment” 
(Paper presented at the “Geohistorical Issues in 

the Production of Painted Images, Visual Culture, 
and Visuality in China,” panel at the meeting of 
the College Art Association, Chicago, IL, February 
28—March 3, 2001); Shih-shan Susan Huang 2002, 
“The Triptych of “Daoist Deities of Heaven, Earth 
and Water” and the Making of Visual Culture in 
the Southern Song Period (1127-1279)” (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Yale University); Ide Seinosuke 

2001, Nihon no Sogen butsuga, Nihon no bijitsu, 
no. 418; and Ebine Toshio 1977, “Ninpo butsuga,” 
Gendai doshaku jinbutsu ga, 113-130 (Tokyo: Tokyo 
National Museum). 

See Mary Ann Rogers 1993, “Visions of Grandeur: 
The Life and Art of Dai Jin,” in Richard Barnhart, 
Painters of the Great Ming: The Imperial Court and 
the Zhe School, 147-159 (Dallas: Dallas Museum of 
Art). 

There does not appear to be a painter named Ma 
Xiaoxian or a family of painters surnamed “Ma” in 
the local gazetteer Ningbo tongzhi S2f% [ri] i. There 
is however a painter Wu Shisi with the zi of Xiaox- 
ian in the index of Chinese artists. See Yu Jianhua 


ATP HE, ed., 1990, Bhensge meishu jiaren ming zid- 
HSA La 1 (Shanghai: Renmin yishu 
chubanshe), 280. It is possible that Ma was not 
actually his surname, but added as an embellish- 
ment to connect him stylistically to the famous Ma- 
Yuan family tradition, which was still flourishing in 
Zhejiang. I would like to thank Huang Shih-shan 
for suggesting this possible explanation. 

Lippit 2001; Huang Shih-shan 2002, Huang Shih- 
shan, “Regional Diversity of Religious Pictorial 
Products in Hangzhou and Ningbo, 1127-1279” in 
her Ph.D. Dissertation; Ide Seinosuke 2001; and 
Ebine Toshio 1977. 

For instance, see Rob Linrothe and Jeff Watt 

2004, Demonic Divine: Himalayan Art and Beyond 
(New York: Rubin Museum of Art); and Marsha 
Weidner, ed., 1994, Latter Days of the Law: Images 
of Chinese Buddhism 850-1850 (Spencer Museum 
of Art: University of Kansas), plates ro & 11; and 
more recently James Watt and Denise Patry Leidy 
2005, Defining Yongle: Imperial Art in the Fifteenth- 
Century China (New York: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), plates 39 & 4o. 

See: Yukio Lippit 2001, Huang Shih-shan 2002, 
Ide Seinosuke 2001, and Ebine Toshio 1977, and 
Nara National Museum 2009. 

Lin Liang (active ca 1488-1505), a southerner and 
native of Nanhai (Hainan), served in the Ming 
imperial court during the Chenghua (1465-1487) 
and Hongzhi reigns (1488-1505). Lin Liang was 
famous for his inky birds, especially in marshy 
waterscapes. Lin Liang and Li Ji represented the 
highest standard of Ming academy bird and flower 
painting. A good example of a comparison to the 
short lively brushstrokes of Lin Liang is his branch- 
es in “Birds on the Snowy Bank” (Guangdong 
Provincial Museum) and the branches of the plum 
tree in the Tenth Karmapa’s “Arhats” (Fig. 0.7). For 
more on Lin Liang and Lii Ji see Richard Barnhart, 
1993, Painters of the Great Ming: The Imperial Court 
and the Zhe School (Dallas: Dallas Museum of Art), 
195-221. A possible model for foregrounded figures 
standing in waterscapes are the Southern Song wa- 
ter buffalo genre. I would like to thank Ping Foong 
for suggesting this. 

See for instance: “Cranes by a Rushing Stream” or 
“Nine Herons by a Willow Tree” in Barnhart 1993, 
Cat. 56 and 60. 

bha she’i grong gi skyed tshal du bzhugs sgar phab/... 
pho brang nang gi si thang stong phrag mang-po dug 
pa rnams gzigs. Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 179b, line 3. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
179b, line 3; and fol. 180a, line 4. 
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The inscription is dated 1891, and the painting 
itself is comparable to Lii Ji’s “Sleeping Ducks” in 
the National Palace Museum, Taipei. See Barnhart 
1993, 214. It is likely that this painting is a copy 
of a Lu Ji painting, but probably thought to be au- 
thentic in the 17th century, and certainly a faithful 
medium for conveying his style. 

For instance for later generations arhat painting 
became closely associated with the figural style of 
the 12th century monochrome figure painter Li 
Gonglin, but there is little to no evidence that Li 
Gonglin himself ever painted arhats. 

On reconstructing the Kunming Mu family paint- 
ing collection based on collectors’ seals, see: Lin 
Lina 1991, “Mingdai Mushi jiazu zhi shengping ji 
qi shuhua shoucang” HA(UARER ATR Z AAR RE 
SB EU Gig, in Gugong wenwu yuekan ME SMA 
Fi 101:48-77 (August 1991). I would like to thank 
Jenny Purtle for suggesting this route of inquiry. 
Other more contemporary examples of viewing 
paintings can be found in Taoist themed paintings 
as well, such as “Immortals Beneath Pine Tree” by 
the Zhejiang artist Yu Ling i$ (active the second 
half of the 17th century). See: Kaikodo Journal 
(Spring 2001) xix, p. 93-94. This trope can also be 
seen in Ding Yunpeng’s handscroll Eighteen Lohans, 
where a group of arhats also view a handscroll. See 
Richard Kent 2004, “Ding Yunpeng’s Baimiao Lo- 
hans: A Reflection of Late Ming Lay Buddhism,” 
Record, Princeton University Art Museum, vol. 63:74 
(2004), Fig. 12. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
174b, line 7. Also cited by Mengele in this publica- 
tion, chapter 1, p. 48. This was in 1640 after the 
death of his teacher the Sixth Shamar. 

After the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644 Chen 
Hongshou fled the dangerous court life after the 
Manchu conquest, became a monk, and supported 
himself by painting. For a Chen Hongshou arhat, 
see “Paintings after Ancient Masters: A Lohan 
after Guan Xiu” in The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(1979.27.2.13); Tamara H. Bentley 2000, “Authen- 
ticity in a new key: Chen Hongshou’s figurative 
oeuvre, ‘authentic emotion,’ and the late Ming mar- 
ket” (Dissertation, University of Michigan); Tamara 
H. Bentley 2009, “Authenticity and the Expanding 
Market in Chen Hongshou’s Seventeenth-Century 
Printed Playing Cards,” Artibus Asiae 69:1 (2009); 
Tamara H. Bentley, forthcoming, “Authenticity of 
Emotion (ging): Chen’s Romance Drama IIlustra- 
tions and Paintings of Beautiful Women.” In The 
Figurative Works of Chen Hongshou (1599-1652) 
Authentic Voices/Expanding Markets (Ashgate 

Press) and Shi-yee Liu 2005, “The World’s a Stage: 
The Theatricality of Chen Hongshou’s Figure 
Painting,”Ars Orientals 35 (2005). 


Chapter 4 
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Maggie Bickford approaches the “Problem of 
Huizong” as a painter and patron by treating 

some works attributed to Huizong as auspicious 
images—that is, as practical functional objects. She 
asserts that this function-based approach sets more 
useful conditions for authenticity, and describes 

the use of the artist as a pictorial agent, where 

the authenticity of the work resides in Huizong’s 
inscription. Maggie Bickford 2002-2003, “Emperor 
Huizong and the Aesthetic of Agency,” Archives 

of Asian Art, LIM (2002-2003):71-104; Maggie 
Bickford and Patricia Ebrey, eds., 2006, Emperor 
Hluizong and Late Northern Song China: The Politics 
of Culture and the Culture of Politics (Cambridge: 
Harvard Asia Center). On questions of authorship 
and Situ Panchen, see Debreczeny “What Consti- 
tutes ‘the Hand of the Master’? Paintings Attrib- 
uted by Inscription to Si tu Pan chen” forthcoming 
in the Proceedings of the International Association of 
Tibetan Studies 2010. 

On the Phakpa Lokesvara sculpture in the Jokhang 
see Ian Alsop 1990, “Phagpa Lokeshvara of the 
Potala,” Orientations (April 1990): 5 1-6, (reprint 

in Art of Tibet: Selected articles for Orientations 
1981-1997, 1998: 81-91); and von Schroeder 2001, 
820-25. Copies of both can be found in the RMA 
collection: Phakpa Lokesvara C2006.66.61 (HAR 
700080), and the Bodhgaya Buddha C2005.4.2 
(HAR 65388). 
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bzo bo bcu phrag gcig gis las grwa tshugs/ Unpub- 
lished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 173a. Also 
cited by von Schroeder 2001, 801. 

phags pa’i gnas brtan bcu drug gi sku brnyan yul 
nyams khyad par can yod pa phyag ris dang/ phyag si 
gnang ba’i yol ba ling tshe gsum pa/ ka rgyan zung la 
bhra shis pa’ rtags brgyad sogs yod pa/ gdung kheb la 
mchod lha bcu gnyis yod pa rnams bzo bo bcu phrag gis 
phyag g.yug zhus te bsgubs par mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 174, lines 6-7. 
This passage is also cited by von Schroeder 2001, 
8or, but with a very different translation. 

da Ita rgyal thang rigs Inga lha khang xer ba sogs rgyal 
ba rigs Inga’i sku sogs bzhugs pa’i gtsug lag khang po 

ta la di bzhengs pa’i las grwa tshugs/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 187, lines 2-4. 
bead rgya’i khong du gnas bcu’i si thang yong tshangs 
zhag bcu drug la rdzogs par phyag ris gnang/ Unpub- 
lished biography of Chéying Dorijé, fol. 178a, line 6. 
si tu sprul pa’i skur gnas bcu hal thang bdun tshar 
phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 186a, lines 1-3. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
180b, line 5. This occurred in 1648 while on road 
back north to Gyalthang from Lijiang proper. 

It was also about this time that two additional figures 
added to make a set of eighteen in the Chinese tradi- 
tion. Richard Kent 1994, “Depictions of the Guard- 
ians of the Law: Lohan Paintings in China,” in 
Weidner, Marsha, ed. Latter Days of the Law: Images 
of Chinese Buddhism 850-1850, 183-213 (Spencer 
Museum of Art: University of Kansas), 187. 

Kent 1994, 188. 

Possibly through such publications as Gu Ying’s 
Gushi huapu of 1603/4. 

Kent 1994, pp. 204 and 312, notes 92 and 93. 

I would like to thank Stephen Allee of the Freer 
Gallery for suggesting this line of inquiry. For an 
extensive list of Chinese rebuses see Terese Tse 
Bartholomew 2006, Hidden Meanings in Chinese 
Art (San Francisco: Asian Art Museum—Chong- 
Moon Lee Center for Asian Art and Culture). 

See Karma Nges don 1973, 359, and Richardson 
1998, 509. Playful monkeys can often be found in 
other paintings of arhats: for instance Abheda in 
Navin Kumar Collection , HAR 90026. 

Outlines are also visible through the pigment in the 
face of an arhat reading a Chinese style book in a 
different painting in the same set. 

Covering an area with jewels is also a common 
technique among Tibetan painters for covering over 
mistakes, which I learned from my own painting 
teacher Ngawang Tsangbo. It would be interesting 
to examine this area with an infrared camera to 
look for variant under-drawings, as well as artists’ 
notations commonly employed in Tibetan work- 
shop production. 
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On Tibetan painting notations see, for instance, 
David Jackson and Janice A. Jackson 1984, Tibetan 
Thangka Painting: Methods & Materials (London: 
Serindia Publications), 91-93; and gYang pa Phun 
tshogs rdo rje, 2006, Bod kyi ri mo’i sgyu rtsal las tha 
skwi thig rtsa dang shing tshon sogs kyi rmang gzhii 
shes bya gro phan blo gsar dga’ skyed ces bya ba/ (Zang 
zu chuan tong hui hua ji giao) (“Comprehensive 
work on theory and practice of traditional Tibetan 
Buddhist paintings”) (Beijing : Mi rig dpe skrun 
khang), image pages 25-26. 

Underdrawings are also visible through 
the thinner pigment surfaces and it would be 
interesting to make a close study of this set with an 
infrared camera in order to catalog the notations 
and compare the brushwork in the underdrawing 
with the two sets in the Lijiang Municipal Museum: 
the 1660 set by the hand of the Karmapa (Figs. 
3.1-3.7), as well as the uninscribed set of seventeen 
(Figs. 4.1-4.5, 4.7-4.14), which also appears to be a 
workshop production, to see if they are sketched by 
Chéying Dorjé or are later copies of an earlier work. 
Situ’s Diaries, 503-504. 
See Korchak Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, The 
Twelve Deeds of the Buddha (Kathmandu: Shechen 
Publications). These list the Twelve Deeds as: 1) the 
vow to manifest as a guide for the sentient beings; 
2) the choice of a suitable and timely birth in the 
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human realm; 3) the display of excellent signs at the 
time of birth; 4) mastery of learning and athletics 

as a youth; 5) skillful conduct of worldly affairs; 6) 
renunciation of worldly life; 7) six years of austeri- 
ties; 8) defeat of Mara; 9) Turning the Wheel; 10) 
descent from the Trayatrimsa heaven; 11) display of 
miracles; and 12) passing into Nirvana. 

For instance, see Lobsang Dargyay 1984, “The 
Twelve Deeds of the Buddha —A Controversial 
Hymn ascribed to Nagarajuna,” The Tibet Journal 
IX, no. 2 (Summer 1984): 3-12. 

The Twelve Deeds according to the Lalita- 
vistara-siitra (tGya cher rol pa’i mdo) and followed 
by Bu ston (1290-1364) are: 1) existence of the 
Bodhisattva in the form of Cvetaketu; 2) descent 
from the abode of Tusita Heaven; 3) Entrance into 
the Womb; 4) Birth of the Bodhisattva; 5) Acts of 
Dexterity; 6) Life of the Bodhisattva Among Circle 
of Noble Women; 7) The Departure of the Bod- 
hisattva from Home; 8) The Practice of Asceticism; 
9) Victory Over the Evil Ones; 10) The Attainment 
of Supreme Enlightenment; rr) Turning the Wheel 
of the Doctrine; 12) The Buddha's Attainment of 
Nirvana. See Obermiller1 932, 7-72. 

For instance, Situ Panchen does not explicitly fol- 
low the twelve deeds format in his written account 
in the descriptive catalog (dkar chag) to the Dergé 
Kangyur. While he acknowledges it in the begin- 
ning, he then proceeds with a very lengthy and 
detailed account including many minor events not 
enumerated in the list of twelve. See Nancy Lin, 
forthcoming, “Monastic Ideals in Situ Panchen’s Bi- 
ographies of the Buddha,” in Sitw Panchen: Creation 
and Cultural Engagement in 18th-Century Tibet, 

a special issue of the Journal of the International 
Association of Tibetan Studies, also see Christian 
Luczanits 1993, “The Sources for Bu Ston’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of a Buddha,” 93-108 (Verlag). 
“A Joyful Song, instruction on the twelve deeds of 
our teacher (Lord Buddha)” Adag cag gi ston pa’i 
mdzad pa bcu gnyis kyi tshul rab dga’i glu. 

See Mengele in this volume, chapter 1, p. 55, citing 
Travel Song, 46. 

byang chub sems dpa’ gnyis te bcu/ /pho dang lhums 
xhugs bltams pa dang/ /bzo dang rol rtsed nges ‘byung 
dang/ dka’ spyad drung gshegs bdud sde bcom//byang 
chub chos ‘khor mya ngan ‘das/ /mdzad pa’i yon tan 
mthar phyin pa’i/ /rgyal ba khyod la phyag ‘tshal lo// 
In: rye rang byung rdo rjes mdzad pa’i sangs rgyas kyi 
shkyes rabs brgya rtsa’i sdom gyi tshigs bcad/in Zhal 
don gces btus 2004 (East Sikkim: Rumtek), 88. 

The colophon says: “With the thought 
that it would benefit others, Rang ‘byung rdo rje 
composed this teaching, an incomplete collection 
which clarifies the deeds of the Buddha.” rgyal bai 
mdzad pa gsal byed pa’i/ /mdor bsdus rags pa bstan pa 
di//gzhan gyi don du ‘gyur snyam nav /rang byung 
rdo rjes sbyar ba yin/ 

See Oberhammer 2001, 206. I would like to thank 
Christian Luczanits for pointing out these previous 
illustration at Shalu based on the Third Karmapa’s 
work. 

Sometimes this is characterized as a contest of 
writing and counting. See Obermiller 1932, 19. 
Tibetans write with sharpened bamboo styluses, 
while Chinese write with brushes made of animal 
hair dipped in ink. 
This central image of thr Bodhisattva seated in the 
throne is roughly equivalent to the third print in 
the Dergé xylographs “skillful conduct of worldly 
affairs.” See Korchak Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, 
2 


9. 
See the fourth print in the Dergé xylographs: Kor- 
chak Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, 35. Below left, 
the Bodhisattva is stripped down to a loincloth and 
is interacting with a royally dressed figure framed 
by a colorful fruit tree. The theme of this scene is 
unclear—perhaps this depicts the Bodhisattva put- 
ting on religious robes. 

Does the inclusion of this scene mean he is fol- 
lowing the Lalita-vistara-siitra? (as Situ Panchen 
would later in the 18th century in his own depic- 
tions). 

This is a side story according to the Lalita-vistara- 
sutra, see Bijoya Goswami, trans., Lalitavistara, 
251-252. Thanks to Nancy Lin for her identi- 
fication of this scene and the citation. See also 
Obermiller 1932. (Bu ston rin chen grub, History of 
Buddhism by Bu ston, Part I: The History of Buddhism 
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in India and Tibet, trans. E. Obermiller (Heidelberg: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1932).) 

See for instance the thatched hut at top left and the 
house at bottom right in the renunciation composi- 
tion in fourth print in the Dergé xylographs, in 
Korchak Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, 35. 

This could also be shorthand for gshi, either mean- 
ing 4 (phonetic for dz4i) or “basic,” or it could read 
dmar nag for dark red. The notation on the wing 
could also read /og nag for “red fading into black.” 
See the first print in the Dergé xylographs, Korchak 
Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, 9. 

Thanks to Elena Pakhoutova for pointing this jux- 
taposition of iconic images out to me. How exactly 
these paintings would have been hung together as a 
set remains unclear, perhaps imitiating wall paint- 
ings? 

See the seventh and eighth prints in the Dergé xy- 
lographs, Korchak Tulku Kun-ga Gyeltsen 2003, 57 
and 63. The descent from the Trayastriméa heaven 
and the displays of miracles are not consistently 
included in the enumeration of the twelve deeds. 
See Luczanits 1993, 96. 

To my knowledge this is not stated anywhere in 
Tibetan sources, but “painting from life” is not a 
trope in Tibetan literature on art the way it appears 
in both Western and Chinese sources, for example 
Han Gan and his horses, and Yen Liben (627-673) 
and his foreigners. 

phags pa’i gnas brtan bcu drug gi sku brnyan yul 
nyams khyad par can yod pa phyag ris dang/ Unpub- 
lished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 1742, line 

6. As previously mentioned yu/ nyams could also be 
read as “landscape elements.” 

An Album of the Miao Minority, is dated 1786 and 
contains 41 hand-painted illustrations of various 
minorities that the Chinese call “Miao” in Guizhou 
province. The proported purpose of producing these 
albums was to provide officials with information 
about the populations to be governed. See David 
M. Deal and Laura Hostetler, trans., 2006, The Art 
of Ethnography: A Chinese “Miao Album’ (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press); Laura Hostetler 
2001, Qing Colonial Enterprise: Ethnography and 
Cartography in Early Modern China (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press); and Liu 
Ruzhong #I)4i{# 1992, “Huang-Qing zhigong tu 
SAE’, in Zhongguo da baike quanshu Pgh 
RARE, Zhongguo lishi PERE, vol. 1:402 

f. (Beijing/Shanghai: Zhongguo da baike quanshu 
chubanshe). 

Ulrich von Schroeder 2008, 108 Buddhist Statues in 
Tibet (London & Chicago: Serindia Publications), 
II4-II5. 

On sMan bla Don grup’s painting of the Deeds 

of the Buddha at gNas rnying see: Jackson (1996), 
104, III-I1I2. 

“Tt may be that the famous si hang scroll painting 
of gNas-rnying was sent from China to gNas- 
rnying in this period.” Here Jackson is referring to 
the Yongle reign: 1403-1424 of the Ming dynasty. 
Jackson 1996, 111.) However their current fate 

is unknown. Jackson offers as the then only avail- 
able point of reference a Sakyamuni dated 1412 
produced at the Yongle court now in gNas rnying, a 
painting of the famous Chinese sandalwood stand- 
ing Jowo Sakyamuni, taken from Beijing by Buriat 
Mongols. Jackson 1996, 104, 111-112. 

ston pai mdzad bcu'i sku thang phyag ris gnang/ Un- 
published biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 18 4a, 
line 6. 

karma pai gzim khang du chos dbyings rdo rje’i phyag 
bris mdzad bcu rgya bris ma thang ka bcu/ Kahthok 
Situ 2001, 86, 95, line 5, cited by Jackson 1996, 250. 
While Tsurphu Monastery was destroyed by the 
Chinese in the 1950s many personal objects related 
to the Karmapa lineage in Tsurphu were taken to 
Rumtek, and may survive there. Unfortunately, due 
to the current complicated internal political situa- 
tion due to competing factions the Rumtek treasury 
is locked and seems will remain inaccessible for the 
foreseeable future. 

slar yang mdzad bcu tshar gcig bri ba’i dbu tshugs/ Un- 
published biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 184b, 
line 1. 


— 


byang chub sems dpa’ stag mo lus spyin gyi bkod pa 
phyag ris gnang ste phyag mchod mdzad/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 18 1b, line 7. The 


setting of this tale is also known as Namobuddha, 
near Kathmandu in Nepal. 
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Chapter 6 


581 This evaluation must remain provisional as I have 
only been able to work from a photograph of the 
painting in the Bordier Collection. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
184b, lines 1-2. 

For a photograph of this painting see Debreczeny 
2003, 48. 

g Tsang mKhan chen 1982a, 110; Dy-Liacco 2005, 
54. 

Douglas and White 1976, 14, reproduced here as 
Fig. 8.47. 

Jackson 1996, 256. 

According to his biography in 1631 the Karmapa 
was in central Tibet at Tsurphu Monastery oversee- 
ing the construction of the reliquary stupa of his 
teacher the Sixth Shamar who had died the year 
before (1630) or in retreat. In 1643 the Karmapa 
was in central Tibet, when civil war had broken 

out and his main patron, the king of Tsang, having 
just been executed the year before (1642). Though 
according to some (much later) chronologies the 
Karmapa was staying at Lhodrak Nyide (1Ho brag 
Nyi Ide) in 1643 and fled east to Kham, which 
complicates the picture somewhat. See Shakabpa 
1967, 111; translated in Tsepon Wangchuk Deden 
Shakabpa 2010 One hundred thousand moons: an 
advanced political history of Tibet, translated and 
annotated by Derek F. Maher (Leiden; Boston: 
Brill), 349-50. In 1655 the Karmapa was in Sha yul 
(see Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
184b, line 2). According to the Karmapa’s biogra- 
phies he was indeed in the Minyak area repeatedly 
in 1649 and 1652. In 1667 the Karmapa was in 
Gyalthang, which is not very far from the Minyak 
area, but he was quite sick at this time, though he 
also gave ordination to the Gyaltsap incarnation in 
this year. mGu ra is located in the village of Banghe 
634] 2 in Daocheng County fiat in southern 
Sichuan, close to the Yunnan border. See Daocheng 
xian diming lu Kaki, 39- 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
184b, line 2. The text from the other side of the 
page bleeds through the paper making the letter 
(sha?) very difficult to read. While 1667 is still pos- 
sible, the Karmapa was quite sick at that time. 

dam can rdo rje legs pa’i sku thang bye’u ba’ phyag 

ris Itar gnang/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 18 4b, lines 4-5. 

See for instance Lokesh Chandra 1991, Buddhist 
Iconography, Compact Edition. (New Delhi: Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture and Aditya 
Prakashan), no. 506, 201, for an image from the 
Mongolian Kanjur. Thanks to Christian Luczanits 
for bringing this image to my attention. Dam can 
rdo rje legs pa and Dam can Gar ba’i nag po's ap- 
pearances can be quite similar and are often visually 
conflated. Dam can rdo rje legs pa is a wrathful 
deity that can be depicted riding on a goat with 
entwined horns or on a white lion. See Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz 1993, Oracles and Demons of Tibet, The 
Cult and Iconography of the Tibetan Protective Deitie. 
Kathmandu: Tiwari’s Pilgrims Book House), 15 4- 
9; Sushama Lohia, ed., 1994, Lalitavajras Manual 
of Buddhist Iconography (New Delhi: International 
Academy of Indian Culture and Aditya Prakashan), 
144, no. 269. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1993, 158, also 
notes an instance where their iconography appears 
to be mixed. 

Shakabpa 1976, vol. 1:108. Translated by Jackson 
1996, 93. 

rje Mi la ja’ sprin kyi rnam pa can zhal gzhigs pa'ang 
phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished biography of Choying 
Dorjé, fol. 16.4b, line 1. 

Te loi za og phug tu phebs/ der rje Mi la’i sku thang 
phyag ris mdzad/ Unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, fol. 171b, line r. 

It is also is reminiscent of an account recorded in 
the Tenth Karmapa’s own biography (clearly taking 
a page from his hero Milarepa’s hagiography) when 
a deer pursued by a hunter’s hound sought refuge 
with the Karmapa, and the Karmapa pacified them, 
and the “deer and dog became as mother and son.” 
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ENDNOTES 


Karma Nges don 1973, 340-341; Richardson 1998, 
503. 

ri khrod‘grims pa’i khas len zhub rnams la mi la ras 
pai sku re dang yig drug dub? don pa’ khas len pa 
rnams la spyan ras gzigs kyi sku thang phyag ris re 
gnang bar mdzad/ Unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, fol. 1734, lines 6-7. Also in Karma Nges 
don 1973, 345; Richardson 1998, 505. Here it is 
unclear if the images (s&u) of Mila are paintings or 
sculptures. 

All of these observations of this painting are made 
only from photographs as I have been unable to 
examine this painting personally. 

If this was the Shamar the crest of the hat should 
be ornamented with a vajra. If this was intended 

to be the Situ incarnation, who also has a pile of 
jewels, then the hat should have prominent notches 
on the sides. See Jackson 2009, chap. 3. 

rgyai xhal sras mang-pos mchod cing bha she’i grong 
gi skyed tshal du bzhugs sgar phab/ der lha mo od zer 
can ma’i sku thang phag ris gnang/ Unpublished 
biography of Choying Dorjé, fol. 179b, line 3. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
185b, line 7. 

sngags grar pheb nas nged rang tsho dir yun ring sdod 
mi dgos gsungs nas zur sgag zhig tu bzhugs/ rgyal tshab 
par gtum po khra thog ma’i sku zhig phyag ris gnang/ 
ma yum la od xer can ma’i sku phag la bzhugs pa tsa 
na dan dkar po las phyag bzo gnang/ Unpublished bi- 
ography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 189b, lines 1-2. He 
had previously given gifts of paintings to the Gyalt- 
sap’s mother in 1661, the year of their son's birth. 
Von Schroeder identifies this as the Karmapa’s own 
mother, but under the circumstances (he is already 
sixty-nine years old) and the fact that the preceding 
gift was given to the Gyaltsap, this reading of the 
mother being the Gyaltsap’s seems more likely. 
From the Karma nges don biography (1973, 339) 
we know that the Tenth Karmapa received gifts of 
large quantities (50 rgya ma = ca 55 lbs) of white 
sandalwood from the Wanli emperor. Richardson 
1998, 503. 

Stoddard tentatively identifies this figure as a min- 
ister in the court of Pe har. See Jackson 1996, 258, 
note 593, citing an unpublished article by Stoddard 
“Two Rare Tibetan Thangkas and the Tenth Black 
Hat Karmapa as an Artist” forthcoming in The 
Tibet Journal. 

Steven Kossak and Jane Casey Singer 1998, Sacred 
Visions. Early Paintings from Central Tibet (New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art & Harry 
Abrams), 87, Cat. 16, and a detail on page 88. 
Thanks to Christian Luczanits for pointing out this 
comparative figure. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1792, lines 1-2; and 183b, line 4. 

“There he made a copy (‘dra /en “likeness study”) 

by his own hand of a painting of kneeling Acala 
(Mi g.yo ba pus btsug) by the hand of the great 
sMan thang (sMan bla dun drub).” Unpublished 
biography of Choying Dorjé, fol. 170b, line 3. 

For other examples of Avalokitesvara in the tradi- 
tion of Songtsen Gampo see a thirteenth-century 
painting “Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara in the Tradi- 
tion of King Srongtsen Gampo” Rubin Museum 

of Art C2003.50.5 (HAR271). See: Rhie, Marylin, 
and Thurman, Robert. Worlds of Transformation: 
Tibetan Art of Wisdom and Compassion. New York: 
Tibet House, 1999, 404-5; and Kossak, Steven, and 
Jane Casey Singer. Sacred Visions. Early Paintings 
from Central Tibet. New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art & Harry Abrams, 1998. catalog 12, 78-9. 

rje si tu Padma nyid byed dbang pos dpal spung aha gsar 
rgyud sde khang gsar bzhengs mdzad pa’i log bris ni/a 
wo dang/ chu rgyad gnyis kyi lha bzo rnams gyi lo bdun 
la bris zer/ rtsa ba gsum gyi lha tshogs mang po dang/ 
bla med bde dgyes dus ‘khor sogs gsar ma dang rnying 
ma’i bka brgyud gtso sku ‘ga’ re/ sgo khang du rgyal chen 
bzhi yi bkod pa rje bcu pa’i phyag bris dra bshus bcas 
tshon dang ri mo phyis dir spi dzin tshor dpa’ zhum 
dgos pa xhig yod/ dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin, Yon tan 
tshe ring, rDo dril, eds., 2006, Thang bla tshe dbang 
phyag bris gces bsgrigs bzo rig mig rgyan (Chengdu: 
Sichuan Minzu chubanshe), 219. This also raises the 
possibility that works in the Tenth Karmapza’s style 
at Palpung Monastery such as the Twelve Deeds are 
also later 18th or 19th century copies. 


303 


607 ‘These included a ¢hangka of Cakrasamvara and a 


draft/composition (44a’ rtsom). Jackson 1996, 251, 
257, note 575, citing Situ pan chen Jig rten dbang 
phyug, p. 196. 


Chapter 7 


608 These numbers do not include the twelve mono- 


chrome ink paintings (Figs. 7.1, 7.3, 7.5, 7.7-7.15), 
as the attribution remains highly speculative. 


609 As previously mentioned, this second one is referred 


to directly in his Autobiography of a Bodhisattva, 
where he calls himself LokeSvara (‘Jig rten dbang 
phyug) meaning “Lord of the World,” an epithet of 
the bodhisattva Avalokitegvara, also echoed in the 
1660 painting inscription, where he calls himself 
“the one practiced in the arts called ‘Lokesvara.” 
Several Tibetan sources link the Karmapa to the 
Arhat Pindola, though I have not found him listed 
in their incarnation lineage. 


6ro “One incarnation wanted a thang ka of 


Mahakarunika surrounded by the Sixteen Elders 
painted by the Karmapa’s own hand” [ca. 1640- 
1642] Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, 
fol. 176a, lines 2-3; and 18 1a, lines 4-5. Serlingma 
refers to a famous Buddha in Nethang once owned 
by Atisa which came from Sumatra. 


611 gnas bcu phyag ris dgos tshul zhus pa Itar gnang bas 


tshon bkra las sku tshei du byed kyi rten ‘byung mi 
legs par gsungs/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 174b, line 5. 


612 Photographs of ten paintings from this set at 


Palpung Monastery can be found in the Shechen 
Archives Photographic Collection (Kathmandu, 
Nepal). I would like to thank Matthieu Ricard for 
his generosity in sharing these images. I would also 
like to thank Jeff Watt for bringing this set and 

its attribution to Choying Dorjé to my attention. 
Through his work at HimalayanArt.org (one of the 
Rubin Foundation projects) such sets, which have 
been scattered over the globe, are slowly being re- 
constituted. In a more recent post (2009) Jeff Watt 
has added “Two paintings belong to a private col- 
lector. Those two are a Guardian King and the at- 
tendant Dharmatala, therefore the remaining three 
Guardian Kings and Hvashang are each painted in 
a separate composition.” http://www. himalayanart. 
org/search/set.cfm?setID=1848 If these are indeed 
part of the same set it would imply that the full set 
would be composed of twenty-three paintings, and 
not compositionally identical to the set in Lijiang 
(unless that set is missing four paintings). 


613 Thub bstan phun tshogs 1985, “Bod kyi mdzes rtsal 


gyi ri mo” in Gangs dkar ri bo, Dar rtse mdo, no.2, 
86. Karma rGyal mtshan 1997, Kong tshang yab sras 
dang dpal spungs dgon pa (Chengdu: Sichuan minzu 
chubanshe), 246. One possible reading of this name 
is “outline sketch (skya [ris]) of the [Yerpa] ra [ba] 
ma Elders (arhats).” In other words they are outline 
drawings of the Yerpa Rabama, considered the earli- 
est painting on silk in Tibet, which (as previously 
discussed) the Karmapa is recorded to have copied 
or painted several times. However there is so far 

no external evidence to prove this link between the 
Yerpa Rabama and the “gNas brtan skya ra ma”. This 
could also be translated as the “images (ma) of the 
gray (skya) enclosure (ra).” 


614 The missing paintings from the monochromatic ink 


set are: Sakyamuni Buddha (Fig. 4.1); Arhat Feed- 
ing a Tiger Eggs (Fig. 4.3); Arhat with Monkey 
Burning Incense (Fig. 4.4); cloths (Fig. 4.12); and 
monkey reading (Fig. 4.13). 


615 See Debreczeny 2007, chap. 4, 274-275. 
616 gnas bew'i si thang brag thog ma’i skya ris rgyal bnyid 


hyis brtsal pa’i snag nog ye shes snying por mdzad bcug/ 
Unpublished biography of Choying Dorjé, fol. 
184a, line 6. 


617 der gangs kar chos sde’i si thang brag thog mar brags pa 


gtso bo thub dbang gnas bcus bskor ba de thugs thog(?) 
nas phyag ris gnang ste phag mo xhabs drung la gnang/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 

183b, lines 3-4. This passage goes on to say that the 
Karmapa then gave the paintings to the Phakmo 
Shabdrung incarnation. 


618 gGangs [d]kar chos sde, also known as Gangs dkar 


sgrub sde, was founded by Grags pa’i dpal (b. 1260) 
in 1285,a Kagyii monastery in Dartsedo, Kham. 
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See Khams chogs dKar mdzes khul gyi dgon sde so 

507 lo rgyus gsal bar bshad pa nang bstan gsal pa’i me 
Jong (“A Luminous Mirror of Clearly Explained 
Histories of Each Individual Monastery of Ganze 
County, Khams”) (Neibu: Internal Government 
Publication, 1995). 

See Kent 2004, Figs. 7, 9 and 10. 

Kent 1994, 199. 

On this painting, see: Kent 2004, 72-73. 

Karma rGyal mtshan 1997, 246. This attribution 
to Situ Panchen was also recorded by Mathieu 
Richard when he documented this set. 

‘The first for 1756: ...sde dger rgya thang gnas bcu 
bskur (folio 17 tb, line 6); and for 1771...dngul srang 
bco Inga gnas brtan skya ris bdun thang sogs dang nged 
la mdzo sogs phul” (folio 335b, line 6). Tashi Tsering 
“Si tu PaNchen and His Painting Style: A Retro- 
spective” forthcoming in a special issue of JIATS. 
Ibid. Tashi Tsering also adds that the five surviving 
paintings from this set were hidden by the late 
Grub bla ye shes byung gnas during the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Guoli gugong bowuyuan EQUZLEC = FEE 1990, 
Luohan hua #2332 (“Arhat Painting”) (Taibei: 
Guoli gugong bowuyuan), fig. r9, pages 42 and 

82. Zhang Hong’s style name was He Jian (£3)/4]); 
native of Suzhou, Jiangsu Province, he specialized 
in landscape and figure painting. 

Berger 2003, 136. 

Berger 2003, 136-138. 

gnas bewi si thang brag thog ma’ skya ris rgyal ba 
nyid kyis brtsal ba’i snag shog ye shes snying por mdzad 
bcug/ Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
184a, line 6. 

Possibly snag shog? See Mengele (Chapter 1, p. 58) 
in this publication; however this passage is difficult 
to read clearly in the only available block print copy 
as the back page bleeds through in many places 
obscuring the letters. 

The small scale of these works easily allows for 
them to have been cut from a longer roll of paper 
such as a handscroll, which is not a common format 
for paintings in Tibet, but often employed in 
depicting series of arhats in Chinese conventions, 
such as the famous handscroll by Wu Bin. 

See for instance Unpublished biography of 
Choying Dorjé, fol. 186a, lines 2-3: “On the r1th 
day of the second month of the Iron mouse Year 
(1660) the Gyaltsap Norbu Sangpo was born to a 
householder of Gyalthang. The Karmapa gave to 
the Situ incarnation a set of the Sixteen Elders in 
seven thangka (gnas bcu zhal thang bdun) completely 
painted by his own hand (¢shar phyag ris gnang).” 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. ca 
171a-171b. Also in Karma Nges don 1973, 352; 
Richardson 1998, 507. An example of an image 
with an inscription that identifies it as a funerary 
object is a 16th century bronze of Avalokitesvara 
Khasarpani in the collection of the Asia Society 
Museum (1994.004). 

Such bas-relief images made by the hand of the 
Tenth Karmapa are said to survive at Palpung 
Monastery. 

The full quote reads: “The king of Lijiang prepared 
offerings such as gold, silver, copper, and pearls 

of such riches as two-hundred srang of silver and 
many pearl garlands, and [with those] the lord 
himself (the Karma-pa) made a reliquary s¢#pa with 
his own hands. Having been erected, according 

to the orders of the lord Grags[-pa] seng[-ge] his 
precious relics (sku gdung) were installed together 
(the Pawo’s relics were not divided/dispersed). 

Even such things as the earth and stones from the 
construction of that temple the lord himself carried 
to the back/rear. For that lord’s (the Third Pawo) 
own funeral service/commemoration offerings 
(dgongs rdzogs) the Karmapa made sculptures (‘bur 
sku) such as Mahakarunika, Hayagriva (rta mgrin), 
Majfijusri, and Vajrapanni and painting(s) on silk of 
the noble Sixteen Elders painted by his own hand.” 
Jang sa tham rgyal pos dngul srang gnyis brgya mu 

tig gi phreng ba du ma sogs ‘byor Idan rnams kyi gser 
dngul zangs mu tig sogs phul ba beas la mchod rten rje 
nyid kyi phyag bstar mdzad de bzhengs par rje grags 
sing ba’i bka’ Itar sku gdung rin po che ril por bzhugs su 
gsol/ dei gtsug lag khang bzhengs pa’i sa rdo sogs kyang 
rye nyid kyis sku rgyab tu bsnams nas skyel bar mdzad 
pa dang/ rje de nyid kyi dgongs rdzogs su/ thugs rje 
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chen po dang/ rta mgrin/ jam dbyangs phyag rdor sogs 
hyi ‘bur sku dang/"phags pa’i gnas brtan bcu drug gi si 
thang phyag ris gnang/ Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol. 1724, lines 2-4. 

dbo zla’i nya’i nub mo rgyal tshab grags pa mchog dby- 
angs chibs pa dkar po zhig chibs nas phibs song ba rmis 
gsungs pa ma dbo zla’i tshes gsum la dpon slob zhib bar 
gshigs dug pas dgongs rdzogs su thub tshan gnas brtan 
beu drug gi zhal thang phyag ris mdzad/Unpub- 
lished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 185, line 

7 — 185b, line 1. Many other such examples can be 
found, such as painting the Sixteen Elders as a me- 
morial for his brother. See Mengele in this volume 
(chapter 1, p. 48), also quoting the Unpublished 
biography of Choying Dorjé, fol. 175a.4-5. 

ri khrod’grims pa’i khas len zhub rnams la mi la ras 
pai sku re dang yig drug dub? don pa’i khas len pa 
rnams la spyan ras gzigs kyi sku thang phyag ris re 
gnang bar mdzad/ Unpublished biography of Chéy- 
ing Dorjé, fol. 1734, lines 6-7. Also in Karma Nges 
don 1973, 345; Richardson 1998, 505. It is unclear 
if these images (sku) of Milarepa were paintings or 
sculptures. 

dad Idan rnams kyang jo shaka rnams gnyis la phyag 
bskor bsogs byed pa’i dad pa lhag tu phel ba’i dge las la 
bkod par mdzad/ skabs skabs su"phags pa’i gnas brtan 
bcu drug gi sku thang phyag ris dang jo shaka gnyis 

hyi dra cog gsar bzhengs gi pra bzo gnang bar mdzad/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1752, lines 3-4. Richardson 1998, 507. 

der gnas bcu'i sku thang gi mdun du gso sbyong blang ste 
so so thar pa’i mdo gsungs/ Unpublished biography of 
Choying Dorjé, fol. 1712, line 4. gso shyong is a ritual 
for mending vows and purifying transgressions. 

He recently copied these images in ca. 1640-1642. 
See Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
176a, line 7. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol.178a, 
line 4. 

dir rims nad drag po byung bar dgongs pa gtad pa’i 

/o gyon ma nad bdag kha? sbub mnan pa’i steng na 
bzhugs pa’i sku thang phyag ris gnang ba’i mod la 

nad de chad/ Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorjé, fol. 185, lines 5-6. Parnashavari is a forest 
goddess who protects from contagious illness, and 
is typically depicted clad in leaves. See for example 
the Rubin Museum of Art paintings C2003.36.3 
(HAR65 302) and F1996.10.3 (HAR434). 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 

85a, lines 6-7. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1752, line r. 

Also known as Brag ra bsam gtan chos gling dgon, 
once a Kagyii monastery recently restored, now 
rNying ma pa. (or is it: mngon dga’ chos sde dgon, 
a bo dong lineage monastery founded by ‘chi med 
dpal bzang). 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
174), line 5. On the translation of “The Subduer of 
Mara” and this passage, and what this image likely 
looked like, see Jackson's essay in this catalog under 
“Thub dbang Bdud ‘dul ma” on p. 279 and Fig. ro.1. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1752, line 5-6. 
Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, p. 74. 

Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1714, line 7-171b, line 1. sKyid grong is a town in 
southern Tibet. Many other such examples can be 
cited, such as [ca. 1629-1633]: “He went to Ding 
brin. There he made drawings (ri mor bris ba) of 
many of the images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas.” 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
171b, line 4. 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 
1744, line 1. 
‘The dul gyi gtsug lag khang bzhi. He was known to 
have been fond of copying statues from the imperial 
period (see von Schroeder 2001, 796-819), so it is 
possible that he is making a painting from a statue, 
though the word used here, sku “body” is ambiguous 
and could be either a statue or a painting. 

The full passage reads: “Then he went to Gyalthang, 
and at Khangsar Monastery he made his summer 
retreat. There he painted [copies of] the sixteen 
arhats on silk, which was known as “the one from 
the inner sanctum of Tsal”, the main [figure ] 
Sakyamuni was modeled after the Sumatran [Bud- 
dha]; an image of Mahakarunika and the lord him- 
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self (the Karmapa) painted by his own hand; as well 
as a silk embroidered thangka (si’) sent by Kiintu 
Sangpo; and a bronze statue (/i sku) of Hayagriva 
and a silver statue (dagul sku) of Mahakarunika 
made by his own hands.” de nas rgyal thang du phebs 
khang sar dgon du dbyar gnas mdzad/ der tshal gtsang 
khang mar grags pa’i gnas beu’i si thang gtso bo thub pa 
gser gling mas mdzad pa phyag ris dang/ thubs rje chen 
po dang/ rje nyid kyi sku phyag ris la kun tu bzang pos 
si'u bkyeb dang/rtam grin gyi li sku/ thubs rje chen 
poi dngul sku rnams phyag bzo gnang/ Unpublished 
biography of Chos dbyings rdo rje, folio 181a, lines 
4-5. For more on this famous “Buddha Image from 
Sumatra” see Jackson's essay in this catalog under 
“Thub dbang gSer gling ma”, Chapter 10, p. 282. 
rtses thang du phebs... thub dbang gser gling mar grags 
pa de mjal/ phyis su phyag bz0 mdzad pa’i phyi mo 
thams cad di rang la mdzad par grags/ Unpublished 
biography of Chos dbyings rdo rje, folio 172b, lines 
3-4. See von Schroeder 2001,800; Jackson's essay in 
this catalog, Chapter ro, p. 283. 
Beyond the sculptures identified by von Schroeder, 
there are also many sculptures said to be by the 
Tenth Karmapa recorded as being held in Tsurphu 
Monastery alone, including: a set of seven like- 
nesses made of rhinoceros horn, from the lord of 
siddhas Vajradhara, Tilo[pa], Naro[pa]; Mar[pa], 
Mif{la Repa], Dak[po], the three, up to [the First 
Karmapa] Diisum Khyenpa (zje bcu pa Chos dbyings 
rdo rje’i phyag bzo sku rgyu bse ru’ ra co las grub 

pai rgyal ba rDo rje chang nas ti lo, Na ro/ Mar 

Mi Dwags gsum Dus gsum mkhyen pa bar gyi sku 
brnyan byon gtsang bdun) (Rin chen dpal bzang 
1995, 73); statues made of bronze (meteoric metal? 
karma’i li ma) of the reverend White Tara, Green 
Tara, the three classes of protectors together with 
Dhvajagrakeyara (Karma pa sku phreng bcu pa 

Chos dbyings rdo rjei phyag bzo rje btsun sGrol ma 
dkar mo dang/ sGrol ljang/ rigs gsum mGon po’i sku/ 
rGyal mtshan rTse mo’i dpung brgyan bas sku rgyu 
karma’i li ma las grub pa mtho gang tsam byas pa re) 
(Rin-chen dpal-bzang 1995, 76). Dhvajagrakeyara 
is a wrathful deity with three heads and four arms, 
see Lalitavajra p. 192, number 191. Two other 
statues are mentioned on p. 118, and another on p. 
124. His unpublished biography of Chéying Dorjé 
includes many more references that are beyond the 
purview of my study, but are listed in the back of 
Mengele’s forthcoming book on his life. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 808. Von Schroeder has 

also observed similarities to the facial treatments 
between the paintings and sculptures attributed to 
the Tenth Karmapa. 

Or at least his design. There is a tiny vertical 
pinhole in the hair below the Buddha and a large 
horizontal hole in the back of the head that once 
may have held a (metal?) crown. A slight difference 
in the darkness of the blue hair pigment in a line 
just above the holes seems to confirm this suspicion. 
Another hole in the back of the lotus held in the 
left hand suggests that the hole in the back of the 
head may have supported some kind of backing. 
This image was also identified as the work of the 
Tenth Karmapa by von Schroeder, Fig. XII-20A-B. 
http://www.clevelandart.org/collections/collec- 
tion%20online.aspx ?pid={91 ADCD8F-992A- 

45 A5-8599-70835467DF5E} &coid=2857134&clab 
el=highlights See also: Sherman E. Lee, 1969. “The 
Year in Review for 1968” The Bulletin of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Vol. 56, No. 1 (Jan., 1969), 39 
and 49. 

Very little from that period of Tibetan History 
survives. Such paintings show close ties to Chinese 
Tang period paintings with which the Tenth 
Karmapa’s unusual facial type seems to show some 
affinity. Tang figural models also became a standard 
for later Chinese bodhisattvas, who were often 
depicted as Tang court beauties. 

What little is published from the Tibetan imperial 
period in central Tibet, such as the wall paintings in 
the cave shrine of Srong btsan sgam po (Chos rgyal 
brag phug) subsumed within the Potala Palace, 
which are believed to date from before the 9th 
century, bear no resemblance to Chéying Dorijé’s 
figural style. See Phun-tshog tshe-brtan, ed., 2000, 
Pho brang Po ta lai Idebs bris ri moi ‘byung khungs lo 
rgyus gsal ba’i me long (Budala gong bi hua yuan liu 
FPARL ES BEG — “A Mirror of the Murals in 
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the Potala”) (Beijing: Jiuzhou tushu chubanshe), 
141-143. Note the labels for the first two images 
are switched. 

Previously published in: Li Jingjie #A#7%, ed. 
1996. H[| 42 Fil (# (Chinese Gilt Bronzes). Beijing: 
Religious Culture Press), no. 121, pp. 11,148, as a 
Sui Dynasty work. 
rye btsun chos dbyings rdo rjei phag bz0/ 


LiJingjie HPAL, ed. 1996, no. 116, pp. 12, 142-3. 
Hu Guozhang. 2009. “He Ce WE al eligee? 


(“Study of a Tibetan inscribed Guanyin Bronze 
a In: Xie Jisheng TTZIRAE, Luo Wenhua 
4p, Jing Anning BET, eds. Mie (PA= 
aoa: Baas SARS ATIC 
& (Sino- Tibetan Art Research. Proceedings from the 
Third International Symposium on Tibetan Archaeol- 
ogy and Art) Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe), 
393- 
This silver could of course have been added later 
by a Tibetan owner as part of re-gilding, which is 
often done for the accumulation of merit. 
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Ulrich von Schroeder 2001, Buddhist Sculptures 

in Tibet: Tibet & China, vol. 2 (Hong Kong: 
Visual Dharma Publications), 798 and 664n. This 
passage, translated for von Schroeder by Cyrus 
Stearns, is from Tsang Khenchen Jamyang Palden 
Gyatso (‘Jam sbyangs dpal Idan rgya mtsho, 
1610-1684)'s biography of the Tenth Karmapa. 
Irmgard Mengele believes that Tsang Khenchen 
is in fact the Karmapa’s faithful companion and 
attendant, Kiintu Sangpo. (see Irmgard Mengele, 
forthcoming, Riding a Huge Wave of Karma: ‘The 
Turbulent Life of the Tenth Karma-pa (Kathmandu: 
Vajra Publications), p. 287-289, “The Karmapa’s 
Attendant Kiintu Zangpo’; also, 204, 27n; on the 
biography, 309-311 


666 Mengele forthcoming, 234-235, citing the unpub- 
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lished biography of Chéying Dorjé: this took 

place in 1653, when Chéying Dorjé was 49 yrs. 

old. Quoted also in David Jackson, 1996, 4 

History of Tibetan Painting (Vienna: Verlag Der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), 
247. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 742 ff.; pls. 174-182 attrib- 
uted to Yarlung. Another 12 sculptures are attrib- 
uted to West Tibet “Zhang zung” from the same 
general time period, 768-791, pls. 182-189. 

I should emphasize at the beginning of this essay 
that in the absence of any satisfactory forensic 
testing for bronze sculpture, my opinion can only 
be taken for just that. In no way should my opinion 
be construed as an attack on the work of Ulrich von 
Schroeder, which I greatly admire. Without his 
masterful compendiums we would likely not even 
know of the existence of many of the sculptures in 
this group. Indeed it was through his painstaking 
research in Tibet and outside that we have been 
introduced to the sculptural tradition of Chéying 
Dorjé.1 should also mention his liberality with the 
images from his work 108 Buddhist Statues in Tibet 
(London & Chicago: Serindia Publications, 2008) 
which have been distributed for free download, use 
and publication on a DVD accompanying the book 
and also on a website, http://jokhangsculpture. 
com/. I would also like to acknowledge here the 
help I have received with this article from many 
colleagues, and specifically from Irmgard Mengele, 
whose in-depth work on the Life of the Tenth 
Karmapa has been an invaluable resource. I have 
also received precious information and help from 
Jeff Watt, Karl Debreczeny, Amy Heller, , Nik 
Douglas, David Weldon and Ed Hunter, and have 
benefited greatly from the hard work of the RMA 
editorial team led by Helen Abbott and Helen 
Chen, and from the skill and cheerful patience of 
designer Phil Kovacevich 
Primarily in Ulrich von Schroeder 2001, Buddhist 
Sculptures in Tibet: Tibet &% China, vol. 2 (Hong 
Kong: Visual Dharma Publications). 
Previously published: von Schroeder 2001, 750, 

Pl 174A-E “A Composite Figure with Aspects 

of Agni, Yama, Kubera, and Hayagriva, Central 
Tibetan Imperial Period (Yarlung Dynasty): 7"/8" 
Century”; von Schroeder 2001, 814: “enigmatic 
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composite image incorporating aspects of Agni, 
Kubera, Nagaraja, and Yama in the custody of the 
Jokhang ...”; Ulrich von Schroeder 2008, 108 
Buddbist Statues in Tibet ( London & Chicago: 
Serindia Publications), pl 30: “Yama with Aspects 
of Kubera and Hayagriva Central Tibet (Yarlung 
Dynasty): 7/8 Century”), and on-line at http:// 
jokhangsculpture.com/gallery1/30.html 

Previously published: Oriental Art, n.s. Vol. 33, 
No. 2, 1987, in an advertisement by Adrian 
Maynard, described as: “Bronze figure of Kubera; 
Nepalese, 6/7th c.”; Sotheby’s New York, 1993 
Indian and Southeast Asian Art, 17 June 1993, 

lot. No. 4: “Nepalese Bronze figure of Vajrapani, 
Licchavi, circa 7/8th century”; Sotheby’s New 
York, 1994 Indian and Southeast Asian Art, 30 
November 1994, lot 235: “Nepalese Bronze Figure 
of Vajrapani, Licchavi, ca. 8th c.”; von Schroeder 
2001, 754, Pl 175 A-D “Composite Image with 
Aspects of Vajrapani, Kubera, and Possibly 
Hayagriva, Central Tibetan Imperial Period 
(Yarlung Dynasty): 7-8" Century”. 

Previously published: von Schroeder 2001, 756, 
Pl. 176 “Composite Image with Aspects of 
Vajrapani, Kubera, and Possibly Hayagriva, Central 
Tibetan Imperial Period (Yarlung Dynasty): 7-8" 
Century”; von Schroeder 2008, P1 3 1B; “Hayagriva 
— the “Horse-Necked One” Central Tibet (Yarlung 
Dynasty): 7°/8 Century”, and on-line at: http:// 
jokhangsculpture.com/gallery1/3 1b. html. 
Previously published: von Schroeder 2001, 766- 
767, Pl 181, “Unidentified Male Deity Seated on 

a Cow, Central Tibetan Imperial Period (Yarlung 
Dynasty): 8"/g Century”; von Schroeder 2008, 
110, Pl. 31A “Yama — the “Lord of Death” Central 
Tibetan Imperial Period (Yarlung Dynasty): 8/9" 
Century”; here the animal is described as a “horned 
bull buffalo”. On-line at: http://jokhangsculpture. 
com/gallery1/3 1a.html. 


674 Previously published: T. Gyaltsan, ed., The Potala — 


Holy Palace in the Snow Land 1996, p.81 “Statuette 
of Goddess Tara: artwork of India”; von Schroeder 
2001, 764-765, Pl. 180A-D, “Avalokitesvara (Tib. 
sPyan ras gzigs) (?) Central Tibetan Yar lung 
Dynasty, 7/8" Century”. 


675 Previously published: T. Gyaltsan, ed., The Potala — 


Holy Palace in the Snow Land, 1996, p.81 “Statuette 
of Goddess Tara: artwork of India”; David Weldon, 
2000, “Tibetan Sculpture Inspired by Earlier 
Foreign Sculptural Styles.” Oriental Art 46-2, 56, 
Fig. 28, “Female Deity with entourage: no date 
proposed”; von Schroeder 2001, 762-763, Pl 
179A-D, “Sarasvati (Tib: dByang can ma) Central 
Tibetan Yarlung Dynasty 7“/8 Century”; Phontso 
Tsetan et. al, ed. The Origin of the Workmanship of 
Precious Statues in Tibet, China: China Travel and 
Tourism Press (2006 (Tibetan-Chinese edition) 
and 2007 (Tibetan-English edition), “7"-8" 
centuries, time of the Tibetan emperors”. 


676 Previously published: von Schroeder 2001, 758- 


759, pl. 177A-D, “Hayagriva (Tib: rTa mgrin) 
Central Tibetan Yarlung Dynasty 7/8 Century”; 
Shengfang Lianhua, Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, 
Beijing, 2009, p. 35. 


677 previously published: von Schroeder 2001, 


678 


ENDNOTES 


760-761, pl. 178A-C, “Sarasvati (Tib.: dBy- 

angs can ma) Central Tibetan Imperial Period 
(Yarlung Dynasty); 7°/8 Century”; Tserese Tse 
Bartholomew and John Johnston, eds., Tae Dragon’ 
Gift; The Sacred Arts of Bhutan (Chicago: Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, Serindia, 2008), 147, fig. 1, “Early 
Goddess type”. 

I know of at least three paintings with inscriptions: 
1) A painting of Marpa in the Ulrich and Heidi 
von Schroeder collection (fig. 0.5 in this catalogue) 
with the inscription: “This image of Marpa the 
translator is a spiritually charged painting [by] 

the venerable Chos dbying rdo rje that he gave to 
his intimate disciple Kun tu bzang po,” from Karl 
Debreczeny 2003, “The Buddha’s Law Among the 
‘Jang: The roth Karmapa’s Development of his 
‘Chinese-Style Thangka Painting’ in the Kingdom 
of Lijiang,” Orientations 34, no. 4 (April 2003): 

48, fig 4, and von Schroeder 2001, 807, fig. XII-23; 
2) the first in a group of Sakyamuni and the 16 
arhat paintings from the Lijiang Dongba Cultural 
Museum in Debreczeny 2003, 49, fig. 8a, with an 
inscription for the prince of Lijiang (fig. 3.1 in 
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this catalogue); and 3) a painting of a Protector, 

in a private collection (Figs. 0.3 and 6.7 in this 
catalogue) with the inscription: “This painting by 
the Venerable Chos dbying rdo rje, an image of the 
great long-haired one (ral can skyes bu chen po) 
who punishes enemies of the [Buddhist] Doctrine 
and eradicates evil, was made in the sheep year in 
the place mGur ru shar la of Mi nyag, in accor- 
dance with the request of his intimate disciple Kun 
tu bzang po.” In Jackson 1996, 254. 

“There can be absolutely no doubt that the inscrip- 
tion referring to the Tenth Karmapa Chos dbyings 
rdo rje (1604-1674) was added in the 17th century 
at the earliest. The same inscription is written on 
the pedestals of two other early copper images (Pls. 
174 & 175). It appears that the inscriptions on 

all three images were engraved at the same time. 
However, the technical characteristics such as the 
heavy casting and the strong fire gilding, as well 

as the worn appearance due to worship, point to a 
much earlier time, presumably the Tibetan imperial 
period (Yar lung dynasty, c. 600-842).” From von 
Schroeder 2001, 756; see also 752, 754. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 806. 

Of course there are attempts to forge inscriptions 
on modern copies. These are usually rather easily 
found out as almost invariably there are mistakes in 
orthography and awkward engraving. 

A good example is the copy, now in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, India, of the remarkable painting 
of Vanaratna in the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art. The original, dated 1469, is quite damaged, 
and a copy (now in Bharat Kala Bhavan) contains 
a copy of the original inscription as well as an 
inscription describing the circumstances of the 
copy. See Dr. Pratapaditya Pal 1985, Art of Nepal 
(California: University of California Press, 1985), 
136-137, also discussed in Dr. Pratapaditya Pal 
1978, The Arts of Nepal:Part IL, Painting (Innerasien, 
Vol 3, No 2) (Leiden/K6ln: Brill), 22-23. 

Amy Heller has described the normal relationship 
between inscription and consecration, remarking: 
“The inscription may be conceived as an aspect of 
the consecration ceremony, whether or not that 

is formally stated in the inscription, as such a 
ceremony punctuates the act of creation. Had the 
inscription been afterwards as a re-consecration, 
the initial phase would in principle be noted, for 
such an omission would be tantamount to negat- 
ing the previous consecration.” Amy Heller 1995, 
“Buddhist Images and Rock Inscriptions from 
Eastern Tibet, VHIth to Xth Century, Part IV,” in 
Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 7th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies, Graz 
1995, vol. 1, ed. Helmut Krasser, et al. (Vienna: 
Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1997), 386. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 750, 754, 756, 758. 

Later we will touch briefly upon another interesting 
group of sculptures with very brief inscriptions that 
merely identify a person, in this case the group of 
some 15 now known sculptures from Kashmir and 
West Tibet with the name “na ga ra dza” inscribed 
upon them. See below in this article, and note 689 
below. 

We can note a minor spelling difference: the “rje” 
in “rdo rje” is shown only by the convention of a 
horizontal diacritic over the “rdo” in two inscrip- 
tions (Figs. 8.9 and 8.11) whereas it is fully spelled 
out in all the others. The last inscription, found on 
the image of the Ninth Karmapa, is different from 
all the others in referring to Chos dbying rdo rje as 
ka rma rather than rje d¢sun at the beginning of the 
inscription, (and also in the reference to the subject 
of the sculpture following the attribution) but is 
otherwise the same. 

Whereas all the other known inscriptions refer 

to the Karmapa as “rje btsun’, “venerable”, an 
honorific term for high lamas and saintly figures, 
this inscription refers to him as “the one practiced 
in the arts called ‘Lokeshvara’, the one praised as 
the roth to be blessed with the name ‘Karmapa’.” 
Debreczeny remarks, “The modest phrasing used to 
the roth Karma-pa here, ‘praised as the tenth one 
blessed with the name “Karmapa”’ suggests that the 
inscription was indeed written by Chos dbyings 
rdo rje himself.” Debreczeny 2003, 49. See also this 
catalogue Fig. 3.1, and pp 97 ff. 


688 We should also note that modesty does not neces- 


sarily mark the Karmapa’s own references to him- 
self. Even in the Karmapa’s own autobiographies, 
he is hardly modest, referring to himself as “the 
bodhisattva” and “Leader of the World (‘jig rten 
rnam par ‘dren pa). (See below in this article and 
Mengele (forthcoming), 238; from Chos dbying 
rdo rje Big Drum 742.4 — 743.5). High incarna- 
tions may have very humble views of themselves as 
persons or monks, but also understand that honorif- 
ics must be used when addressed them as lineage 
holders. 


689 The Naga Raja sculptures most likely refer to the 


“Lama/King” or “royal monk” of that name from 
West Tibet (988-1026) who was the son of the 
great ruler/monk Ye she ‘od (947-1024). A large 
group of sculptures exist that are inscribed with 
variations of his name and title, most of these give 
little other information. The inscriptions on at least 
two of these sculptures read, “lha btsun pa na ga 
ra dza’i thugs dam’, “personal image of Lha btsun 
Naga Raja”. The phrase “thugs dam”, implies that 
the image is that of the chosen deity or “yidam” 
of the monk-king (in both cases the images are 
of a standing Buddha). For the first of these two 
images, the famous Cleveland Museum standing 
Buddha ( 66.30, Purchase John L. Severance Fund) 
see von Schroeder 1981, Indo-Tibetan Bronzes 
(Hong Kong: Visual Dharma Publications), 
122, pl. 18E; Dr. Pratapaditya Pal 1975, Bronzes 
of Kashmir (New Delhi/Graz: Munshiram 
Manoharlal), 100, pl. 26; and David Weldon 
2011, “Two Bronzes from the Western Himalayas 
Revisited,” Orientations 42-5 (June 2011), 67, fig. 
1, and numerous other publications, also at http:// 
www.clevelandart.org/collections/collection%20 
online.aspx?pid=(91 ADCD8F-992A-45 A5-8599- 
70835467DFSE}&coid=5821540&clabel=hig 
hlights; For the second, a spectacular standing 
Buddha in the Lima Lhakhang of the Potala in 
Lhasa, see Ulrich von Schroeder, Buddhist Sculptures 
in Tibet vol. I, India and Nepal (Hong Kong: 
Visual Dharma Publications, 2001), 126-129, pl. 
28; Pratapaditya Pal, 2008, The Arts of Kashmir 
(New York: 5 Continents, Asia Society), 61, Fig. 
45; David Weldon 2011, “Two Bronzes from the 
Western Himalayas Revisited,” Orientations 42-5 
(June 2011): 68, fig. 3, and http://jokhangsculpture. 
com/gallery1/3b.html. This second example also 
bears an ancient Kashmiri inscription, making it 
clear that Naga raja could not have commissioned 
it (see von Schroeder 2001, vol. I p. 126ff.). The 
sculptures bearing this Naga raja’s name vary in 
date from the 8th to the 11th c. and thus we assume 
that the inscriptions mark statues from the King’s 
personal collection. Sculptures bearing this name 
are numerous and often unremarked: an example 
is a sculpture sold in March 2011 in Christies, sale 
2425 lot 464, which had previously been published 
in von Schroeder 1981, 148 — 149, pl. 26G; neither 
von Schroeder nor Christies noticed the inscription 
across the base, “Iha na ga ra dza”. This figure is 
one of several sculptures of the same style with the 
same inscription. The Naga raja collection group is 
worthy of a full study. See also Amy Heller 1999, 
Tibetan Art ( Milan: Jaca), 62, pl. 33. 
A group of thangkas from the Karma 
Kagyii Taklung school are found with an inscrip- 
tion, usually across the top of the back, indicating 
that they had been consecrated by Onpo Lama 
Rimpoche, the fourth abbot of Taklung who 
moved a branch of the monastery to a new loca- 
tion, Riwoche in Eastern Tibet. In both cases the 


inscriptions are found on a relatively diverse group 
of objects some of which are clearly earlier than 

the time of the personality whose name is found 
upon them. But of course in neither this case nor 

in the case of the Naga raja sculptures is the name 
found in the inscriptions attributed with actually 
making the object, as is the case with the Chéying 
Dorjé group. These notes on a portrait of a Taglung 
lama can be found in several places: See Jane Singer 
1995, Notes on a Taklung Portrait (March 17, 1995) 
http://asianart.com/singer/singer.html, and Jeft 
Watt 2001, “Teacher (Lama) - Taklung Tangpa 
Chenpo,” HAR no. 89957, http://www.himala- 
yanart.org/image.cfm/8 995 7/alt/89957A.html; 
(April 2001) “There is an inscription and blessing 
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sanctification on the back of the painting attributed 
to Onpo Rinpoche. These dedications are currently 
dated to circa 1272.” 

I would like to thank Jeff Watt for bringing this 
image to my attention and for his generous and 
unfailing help with my work on the subject of the 
sculpture of Chéying Dorjé. He brought not only 
this image to my attention but also several others 
(figs.8.11, 8.19, 8.35). 

I would like to thank Jeff Watt for bringing this 
image to my attention. 

Mengele (forthcoming), 238; from Chos dbying rdo 
tje Big Drum 742.4 — 743.5. 

As we've mentioned before, Irmgard Mengele 
believes Kiintu Sangpo is none other than the 
learned cleric Tsang Khenchen, who wrote an 
important biography of the Karmapa. See Mengele 
(forthcoming) pp. 287-289, “The Karmapa’s 
Attendant Kiintu Zangpo’; also, p. 204, n. 27; on 
the biography, pp. 309-311. 

See von Schroeder 2001, 806. 

Von Schroeder also writes, “It can be assumed that 
the Yar lung copper statues copied by Chos dbyings 
rdo rje (1604 —1674) were in the Jo khang / gTsug 
lag khang at Lhasa during his lifetime,” in von 
Schroeder 2001, 800. This would mean the errone- 
ous attribution would have been inscribed on the 
statues while they were in the Jokhang collection. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 750, pl. 174. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 814. 
Von Schroeder 2008, 108, pl. 30. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 743. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 754, pl. 175. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 756, pl. 176. 

Von Schroeder 2008, 110, pl. 31B. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 762-763, pl. 179. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 764-765, pl. 180. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 766-767, pl. 181. 

Von Schroeder 2008, 110, pl. 31A. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 742. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 742-743. 

See von Schroeder 2001, 743 for further sugges- 
tions regarding the milieu in which these creations 
occurred. 

Jeff Watt helped me greatly with clarifying the 
distinction between actually creating a new deity as 
opposed to imagining a deity in a different or novel 
form. The latter best describes what Chéying Dorjé 
did. I had originally written, “If the artist was a 
high-ranking lama, such as one of the great rein- 
carnate lamas of Tibet, a Dalai Lama, a Panchen, or 
a Karmapa, then he was empowered to create his 
own sadhana, or vision of the deity.” In his clari- 
fication, Watt disagreed, and pointed out, “There 
are no artistic creations of Chéying Dorjé where 

he invented new deities and then had meditational 
practices written for them.” Personal communica- 
tion, email of 9/24/2011. see full text below. I have 
included his entire response to my query here as it 
is valuable discussion of the way deities can arise 
and change in the Tibetan Buddhist tradition: 

“There are only two general scenarios where 
deities are created in Tibetan Buddhism. 

The First scenario is dominated by the 
Nyingma and relates to the creation of new deities 
based on ‘terma’ and the Revealed Treasure tradi- 
tion of the Nyingma School. This tradition was for 
the most part a reaction to the Sarma traditions 
entering Tibet in the 11th through 13th centuries. 
It was an attempt to refocus the Buddhist religion 
back to the Nyingma as being the most orthodox. 
They believed the ‘New’ tantras from India were 
unnecessary and Padmasambhava who was, and 
is, still living on earth - on the Demon Island and 
the mountain of Zangdog Palri (Copper-coloured 
Mountain) is always available for consultation and 
the receiving of new Tantric teachings, initiations 
and meditational deities. These meditational dei- 
ties generally take on four forms. The first is the 
re-dressing of the same principal deities of early 
Nyingma such as the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities 
of the Guhyagarbha Tantra. Secondly are the Eight 
Heruka Deities (kagye) especially popularized 
by the early Padmasambhava. The third type are 
meditational forms unrelated to the two principal 
meditational Nyingma Deities - the Guhyagarbha 
and the Eight Heruka. In the Rinchen Terdzo col- 
lection of Nyingma practices compiled by Jamgon 


Kongtrul - this third type of deities is categorized 
as Guruyoga practices. The fourth type includes 
wholesale borrowings from the ‘New’ (Sarma) 
tantras and some small borrowings from Bon. The 
borrowings are claimed to be original and ancient 
teachings of Padmasambhava that existed before 
the ‘Sarma’ Tantras but hidden until they were 
needed for future generations. 

Generally speaking the ‘Sarma’ Traditions 
reject ‘Terma’. The Kadam, Sakya, Jonang, Shalupa, 
early Kagyu and Gelugpa as an official orthodox 
stance reject ‘terma’. There are of course many 
examples in the different traditions where excep- 
tions can be found. Chogyam Trungpa belonged 
to a sub-school of Karma Kagyu (Surmang) which 
embraced far more Nyingma “Terma’ than any 
other form of Kagyu. Even now Trungpa’s son has 
claimed that his tradition of Buddhism is no longer 
Karma Kagyu or Surmang but rather an indepen- 
dent tradition called Shambhala Buddhism based 
on the ‘terma discoveries of his father - Trungpa. 
Chogyam Trungpa primarily created (found) ‘gong 
terma’- meaning mental or mind ‘terma.’ The 
subjects were primarily of the guruyoga form of 
Padmasambhava known as Dorje Drolo and the 
Tibetan folk hero Gesar. All of Trungpas Mind 
Treasures remain popular with his students and 
descendants and make up a large portion of their 
religious practice. 

The Second scenario applies to both the 
Nyingma and Sarma traditions and has to do with 
Worldly Tibetan deities, mountain gods, Nyen, 
Tsen, Lu and all of the other spirits and ghosts of 
Tibet. Many if not most of all of Tibet’s indig- 
enous spirits were incorporated to a greater or 
lesser degree into the various Buddhist pantheons 
generally on a regional level. Occasionally where a 
mountain god is very popular he would also develop 
a following in other parts of Tibet - always based 
upon an advocate such as Tsongkapa popular- 
izing Amnye Machen in central Tibet. Another 
example is the Nyingma Ngari Panchen converting 
and popularizing a Bon mountain god from West 
Tibet (Mustang) and transforming it into Tsi’u 
Marpo who later (17th century) became a principal 
protector of Samye Monastery after the 5th Dalai 
Lama removed Pehar and placed him at Nechung 
Monastery in Lhasa. The sth Dalai Lama was very 
interested in Nyingma and had Nyingma teachers 
along with two Bon teachers as well. If you look to 
the 5th Dalai Lama’s Secret Visions publication you 
will see that the deities already existed. He wrote 
further rituals for the deities who were both from 
the Nyingma and Sarma traditions. Their ritu- 
als and practices are also generally categorized as 
protection or magic rituals. The 5th Dalai Lama did 
not create meditational deities (yidam). 

Chéying Dorjé on the other hand, based on 
his biography, created some deities because he had 
a night time dream, or he was copying an earlier 
form. He was generally creating things he imag- 
ined, dreamed, saw or was just plain interested in. 
With images such as the Lokeshvara and the cow 
we can find no larger religious or Tantric program. 
He simply made a Lokeshvara with a cow for his 
own reasons as understood from his biographies. 
There are no artistic creations of Chéying Dorjé 
where he invented new deities and then had medi- 
tational practices written for them. 

The concept of deity, which I admit, I have 
not yet had the energy to add to the HAR website, 
is lacking. However, understanding the meanings of 
all of these seemingly synonymous terms is difficult 
to unravel. 

In Tibetan Tantra and art there are 
two main types of deities aside from Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, arhats and teachers:1. Meditational 
deities who are all manifested forms of the Buddha 
and taught in the original tantras, Nyingma or 
Sarma. The Nyingma deities of the ‘terma’ tradition 
generally are included in this catagory as well. 

2. Protector deities who are enlightened 
(yeshe pa’i ha) and worldly protectors (jigten pa’i 
lha). Mahakala and Shri Devi are enlightened and 
Vaishravana, Pehar and Shugden are examples of 
worldly along with the Four Guardian Kings of the 
Directions, Vishnu, Indra, Shiva, etc. 

If you say “...a Dalai Lama, a Panchen, or 
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a Karmapa ... was empowered to create his own 
sadhana, or vision of the deity...” this can be true 
from the point of view of the already established 
iconography being unchangeable and only the 
minor explanations of details not well described in 
the early Sanskrit or Tibetan commentaries. Yes, 
then they can interpret.” 
Jeff Watt, email of 9/24/2011 
Von Schroeder, 2001, 798 and 664n. 
As we shall see, von Schroeder relates this vision to 
another sculpture, our fig. 8.1 and the copies made 
from it. 
“"..we should also not forget that Chos-dbyings- 
rdo-rje worked in more than one style.” Jackson, 
1996, 256. 
Von Schroeder first identifies the animal in fig. 8.1 
as a ram, (von Schroeder 2001, 750, pl. 174A-E), 
then later as a buffalo (von Schroeder 2008, 108, 
pl. 30). Indeed it is not always possible to identify 
the animal precisely, but the dewlap would suggest 
a cow; as would the fact that a later copy clearly 
interprets the animal as a cow (fig. 8.30). The 
animal of fig. 8.4 he first identified as a cow, com- 
plete with udder (von Schroeder 2001, 766-767, pl. 
181A-D) but later as a “horned bull buffalo” (von 
Schroeder 2008, 110, pl. 3A and http://jokhangs- 
culpture.com/gallery1/31a.html). 
Karl Debrezceny perceptively points out the many 
depictions of food and eating the paintings of 
Chéying Dorjé. Debreczeny 2003, 50-51. 
Von Schroeder explained the presence of the cow in 
fig. 8.4: “The inclusion of the cow reflects a regard 
for the importance of cattle in the pastoral and 
nomadic Tibetan societies. One of the reasons for 
the successful spread of Buddhism was its ability to 
assimilate existing local traditions as an instrument 
of consolidation.” von Schroeder 2001, 766. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 744. 
See also Pal 1975, 106, pl. 30a.b Gautama Buddha 
with caityas.; pl. 22a, b, Gautama Buddha with 
retinue, Norton Simon collection (Fig. 8.26 and 
Fig. 10.1 in this catalogue). 
Debreczeny 2003, 46; 50-51. 
Debreczeny 2003, 46, notes: “The attributed paint- 
ings all share a whimsical style that is immediately 
recognizable by the small abbreviated faces with 
tiny pursed red lips floating in the center of elon- 
gated heads.” See also Pratapaditya Pal, Himalayas: 
An Aesthetic Adventure (California: University of 
California Press, 2003), where Pal notes the “strong 
individualism that makes him perhaps the most 
original master known in the history of Tibetan 
Art” p. 264. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 756. 
See further citations: von Schroeder 2001, 752, 
754, 756; von Schroeder 2008, 108, r1o. In 2008, 
von Schroeder addressed this issue at some length: 
“On the front side of the pedestal is a single-line 
inscription in dBu can script attributing this statue 
to the Tenth Karmapa Chos dbyings rdo rje (1604 
— 1674). There can be absolutely no doubt that the 
inscription on this and another statue was added 
in the r7th century at the earliest (Plate 31B) . 
The stylistic and technical characteristics, such as 
the unusually heavy casting and the worn surface, 
point to a much earlier period. However, it was 
this statue that inspired the Karmapa, who must 
have seen it during one of his visits to the Jo khang 
to create a somewhat similar object (Pl 32A). It 
remains a mystery, who and why this inscription 
was added to a statue, which already in the 17th 
century, was clearly recognizable as an ancient 
image. In this context it should be pointed out that 
none of the metal statues cast by Chos dbyings 
rdo rje appear to have been manipulated to look 
old. From this follows that the intention of the 
Karmapa was not to create “ancient statues” but 
simply to create works of art with ancient stylistic 
features. This explains why it is absolutely impos- 
sible that Chos dbyings rdo rje himself created 
this statue.” von Schroeder, 2008, 108. Regarding 
manipulation to create an antique look, see below 
and also note 731. 
This figure was also published in 1) Oriental Art 
(n.s.) Vol. 33, No. 2, 1987, in an advertisement by 
Adrian Maynard, described as: “Bronze figure of 
Kubera; Nepalese, 6/7th c.”: 2) Sotheby’s New 
York, 1993 Indian and Southeast Asian Art, 17 
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June 1993, lot. No. 4; Nepalese Bronze figure of 
Vajrapani, Licchavi, circa 7/8th century; and 3) 
Sotheby's New York, 1994 Indian and Southeast 
Asian Art, 30 November 1994, lot 235: “Nepalese 
Bronze Figure of Vajrapani, Licchavi, ca. 8th c.”. 
Von Schroeder 2001, p. 742. 

Von Schroeder 2001, p. 760. 

See for instance von Schroeder 1981, Plates 
120A-125G, pp. 444-55. 

The separation of the stages of sculpting and cast- 
ing is the norm in many lost-wax sculpture tradi- 
tions — including the modern Western tradition. In 
today’s Nepalese tradition, in which copper is still 
the dominant metal for fine works, the sculptor 
will usually work directly in wax in the sculpting 
stage (in the West the norm is clay); and sometimes 
the sculptor will also take charge of casting; but 

in some cases, the sculpture will be sold uncast 
(normally with the clay investment mold already 
applied), and the new owner continues the process 
towards the finished sculpture. It would not be at 
all surprising if, as a metal sculptor, Choying Dorjé 
limited himself to sculpting in wax, and left the 
casting to others. The evident miscasting of the two 
silver sculptures (Figs. 8.5 and 8.6) might indicate 
that Chéying Dorjé attempted the casting himself, 
for such miscasting is typical of the work of neo- 
phytes. For descriptions of the image casting tradi- 
tion in the Kathmandu Valley of modern Nepal, see 
Ian Alsop and Jill Charlton 1973, “Image Casting 
in Oku Bahal”, Contributions to Nepalese Studies, 
INAS Journal Vol. 1, No. 1 (Dec. 1973): 22-493 

and , Marie-Laure de Labriffe 1973, “Etude de la 
Fabrications d’une Statue au Nepal”, Kailash, Vol. 1, 
No,. 3, (1973): 185- 192. 

Chéying Dorjé called on Nepalese artists to spend 
three years building a seven-story, silver reliquary 
for his teacher the Sixth Shamar’s relics in Tsurphu, 
in 1630, when he was twenty-six years old. Mengele 
forthcoming, p. 165. For the visions, which likely 
occurred ca. 1629-1630, see Ulrich von Schroeder, 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet vol. I, Tibet & 
China (Hong Kong: Visual Dharma Publications, 
2001), 798 and 664n. 

Von Schroeder writes: “it can be taken for granted 
that most Tibetan statues that have acquired a 
highly polished surface with rounded features as 

a result of ritual handling cannot have been made 
later than the 13th or 14th centuries. In Tibet the 
daily ritual handling came to an end sometime dur- 
ing the rs5th or 16th century as a result of gilding 
the faces of the images with painted “cold gold” 
(Tib.: Grang gser).” von Schroeder 2008, 22. For 
another interesting discussion of the role of wear 

in Himalayan sculpture, see David Weldon 2011, 
67-68. 

Von Schroeder 2008, 108. 

Weldon has written several articles touching on this 
subject. See “Tibetan Sculpture Inspired by Earlier 
Foreign Sculptural Styles”, Oriental Art, n.s., Vol. 46 
No. 2, (2000): 47-56., where he describes a Tibetan 
gilt copper sculpture of Maitreya which “exhibits 
considerable loss of gilding, an effect of age that 
was manufactured at the sculpture’s inception, pre- 
sumably to replicate wear observed on old statues 
that had lost their gilding through extensive han- 
dling .” See also, Weldon, 2002, “Tibetan Sculpture 
Inspired by Earlier Foreign Sculptural Styles.” Tibet 
Journal, Vol. XXVII No 1 &2, (Spring/Summer 
2002): pp. 3-36. 

From a forthcoming article, Weldon 
describes the “manufactured wear” apparent on Fig. 
8.1: “One of the most prominent parts of the statue 
is the platform on which the feet rest, where the 
gilding remains undisturbed on its upper section. 
This is incongruous with normal wear patterns from 
handling, where the gilding on the foot support 
would be among the first areas to wear through to 
the copper beneath. The unconvincing pattern runs 
in similar fashion throughout the bronze. The wear 
to the knee area leaves the gilding on the shins 
neatly intact while the gilt loss extends implausibly 
to the back of the calves. The protruding left leg of 
the recumbent cow retains gilding on precisely the 
area where it would be most handled, and likewise 
the tail. An isolated patch of gilding remains on 
the beast’s left cheek with gilt loss all around it, 
including beneath the gilt patch that is virtually 
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inaccessible to handling. And so on.'The gilding 

of an ancient bronze does not wear away in such 
unlikely patterns. This is a classic case of manufac- 
tured wear and tear to create the effect of antiquity. 
It is likely that the composite iconography and the 
manufactured effects of age have been combined 

to create a notion of antiquity in homage to the 
long lost and inspired roots of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Indeed it is more than likely that most of the works 
in von Schroeder's chapter on the metal sculptures 
of the Yarlung dynasty, pls 174A-182E, are inven- 
tions of a later era (with the obvious exception 

of the Chinese Vajrapani, 182A, and the seated 
Buddha 182C) and made during the revivalist 
period of the late sixteenth through the nineteenth 
century. Three of these statues are inscribed and 
name the Tenth Karmapa, Choying Dorje (1604- 
1674) as the sculptor, which could explain their 
anomalies of iconography and style: Choying Dorje 
was known for his appreciation of antiquities and 
his playful take on early artistic traditions”. 
Mengele forthcoming, 192 ff. 

Mengele forthcoming, 242-243. 

Bartholomew and Johnston eds., 2008, 147, pl. 1: 
“Seated Goddess, possibly Kongtsedemo: 7th-8th 
century”. 
It seems there is a brass repair of the inner part of 
the right leg and the skirt. 


This may be a sculpture described in the Tenth 


Karmapa’s biography: “On the thirteenth day of 
the first month of the Tibetan New Year 1645 
[February 8, 1645], the pair fled to sManthang 
bZhugs-‘tsher in northern hlo-brag, where they 
stayed for seven days. During this short stay, the 
Karma-pa made for his loyal attendant a statue of 
Vajrapani from a mixture of herbs and clay (sman 
‘dam gyi] sku).” Mengele forthcoming, 193-194. 
Also in Mengele’s list of sculptures, no 15, 1645, 

A statue of Vajrapani, made of clay mixed with 
fragrant herbs, for Kun-tu-bzang-po (phyag rdor gyi 
sman sku)”, 385. 

Buddha Sakyamuni, Alain Bordier Foundation 
ABP 6 (fig. 6.1 in this catalogue). Previously 
published: Jackson 1996, 253, pl. 47; von 
Schroeder 2001, 811, fig. XII-25; Ulrich and 

Heidi von Schroeder 2009, Tibetan Art of the 
Alain Bordier Foundation (Hong Kong: Visual 
Dharma Publications), 49, pl. 18; and the Buddha 
Sakyamuni from a set of Sakyamuni and the 
Sixteen Arhats, published Debreczeny 2003, fig. 8, 
and above in this catalogue, fig. 3.1. 

Jin Shen 2002 “Chinese traces reflected on early 
Tibetan Statues”, in Essays on the International 
Conference on Tibetan Archeology and Art, ed Huo 
Wei, (Chengdu: Sichuan Remin Chubanshe, 2004): 
230-244, 236, Fig. 8. 

Debreczeny 2003, 47-48, Fig. 6. 

There are numerous references to Chéying Dorjé 
making copies of paintings and also sculptures 

in biographical sources. See Mengele forthcom- 
ing, 130, 140, 171, 172,n.56, 178 , etc. For cop- 

ies in Tibetan art, see Ian Alsop 1990, “Phagpa 
Lokeshvara of the Potala,” Orientations (April 
1990): 51-61, and Jan Alsop 2000, “Copies in 
Tibetan Sacred Art, Two Examples,” Oriental Art, 
n.s. 46(2) (2000): 4-13. 

See Pal 1975, 106, pl. 30a.b Gautama Buddha with 
caityas, which shows the striated robe and the odd 
shawl like garment, which is also seen in pl. 29 and 
pl. 32 in the same volume. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 805, fig. XII-22 suggests that 
the smaller image may have been inspired by the 
oft-copied Phags pa Lokesvara of the Potala. See 
Alsop 1990. 

Buddha Sakyamuni, Alain Bordier Foundation 
ABP 6 (fig. 6.1 in this catalogue): Previously 
published: Jackson 1996, 253, pl. 47; von Schroeder 
2001, 811, fig. XI]-25; Ulrich and Heidi von 
Schroeder 2009, Tibetan Art of the Alain Bordier 
Foundation (Hong Kong: Visual Dharma 
Publications), 49, pl. 18; the Buddha Sakyamuni 
from a set of Sakyamuni and the Sixteen Arhats, 
published Debreczeny 2003, fig. 8, and in this cata- 
logue, fig. 3.1; and the Buddha from the Palpung 
set, Fig. 5.8 in this catalogue. 

Von Schroeder 2001, 802 n685. 

See Mengele forthcoming, 99, 240-241. 

Jeff Watt notes: “Parvati, the consort of Shiva is one 
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identification for this sculpture, however it is more 
likely to be Shiva (with a long a at the end of the 
spelled name) the female form of the god Shiva. 
As Parvati she is the daughter of the god 
Himavat (Himalaya), wife of the god Shiva, mother 
of the elephant-headed Ganesha and Kumara 
Kartika; in her fearsome form she is Kali, Durga 
and power itself - Shakti.” http://www. himalayan- 
art.org/image.cfmPicode=65 427. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 814. 
Von Schroeder 2008, 112. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 798 & 800; also 814 
Mengele forthcoming, 165. 
Von Schroeder 2001), 800-801, n. 670. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 801, n. 671. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 812. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 800. 
Ulrich and Heidi von Schroeder 2009, 48; see also 
von Schroeder 2008, 114. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 818. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 818-819, pls. 194 A-D.; 
Shengfang Lianhua, Yixi, Wenwu Chubanshe, 
Beijing, 2009, p. 17; Fig. 8.33 was also published 
in Phontso Tsetan et. al, ed. The Origin of the 
Workmanship of Precious Statues in Tibet, China: 
China Travel and Tourism Press (2006 (Tibetan- 
Chinese edition) and 2007 (Tibetan-English 
edition). 
Helmut Uhlig 1995, On the Path to Enlightenment: 
The Berti Aschmann Foundation of Tibetan Art at 
the Museum Rietherg Zurich (Zurich: Museum 
Rietberg),141, pl. 88, “Seated Goddess”, Tibet, 
13/14th c. David Weldon identifies the figure as 
“Female Deity, Tibet, no date proposed”: Weldon 
2000, p.30, Fig. 25. 
Weldon 2000, pp 47- 56, fig 21 (our fig 8.34). In 
this perceptive early survey, Weldon recognizes the 
clear relationship between three Chéying Dorjé 
style sculptures, Figs. 28, 21 and 27 (Our Figs. 8.6, 
8.34 and 8.37), and clearly sets out some of the 
important Kashmiri and Swat influences shared by 
these sculptures. 
It is worth noting that the Mindroling version 
(Fig. 8.8) differs from the other three not only in 
the metal (copper in the case of the Mindréling 
example, bronze/brass for the others) but also in the 
missing base and the addition of anklets in the case 
of the Mindréling version. See von Schroeder, 2001, 
761, pl. 178A-C. 
Von Schroeder 2001, 817, 193A-D: 193C, Tara; 
brass cast in three parts, 20 cm. Mindréling: Lima 
Lhakhang, and 193A, Tara; brass cast in three 
parts, 20.1 cm. Potala Collection: Sasum Lhakhang 
inventory no 1445. 
Previously published in von Schroeder 2001, 797, 
fig. XT]-18. 
Ulrich and Heidi von Schroeder 2009, 48; see also 
von Schroeder 2008, 114. 
It may be of more than anecdotal interest that 
the majority of these miniatures have come out of 
China or are still there. Hon Lau of Hollywood 
Galleries pointed this out me in reference to the 
three examples in his own collection (Figs. 8.38A- 
C). Two of the others are in the hands of Tibetan 
collectors in Chengdu, while another two are in the 
collections of Chinese collectors or dealers outside 
of China. I bought our example in the antiquity 
market (curio city) in Beijing several years ago. This 
might suggest they were manufactured in China. 
Madanjeet Singh 1971, Himalayan Art: Wall- 
Painting and Sculpture in Ladakh, Lahaul and Spiti, 
the Siwalik Ranges, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. (New 
York: MacMillan, 1971): 20; Nik Douglas and 
Meryl White 1976, Karmapa: The Black Hat Lama 
of Tibet. (London: Luzacs, 1976): 133, (no. 48). In 
Mengele forthcoming, this sculpture is perhaps 
isted as no. 44 in the list of sculptures (p.388) . 
Mengele forthcoming, 388, also cites two other 
objects cited by Douglas and White, her nos. 43 
& 45. It is unclear if the Douglas and White list is 
from a written inventory alone or a visual inspec- 
tion as well. 
Previously published in Nik Douglas and Meryl 
White 1976, Karmapa: The Black Hat Lama of Tibet. 
(London: Luzacs, 1976), pp. 2-18. Mengele forth- 
coming, 388, lists 3 further rhinoceros horn carv- 
ings (her nos. 46-48) from Rin-chen-dpal- bzang’s 
1995 account, 73.16-19. 
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Douglas and White 1976, 2-18; Hugh E. 
Richardson 1998, “Memories of Tsurphu” in High 
Peaks, Pure Earth: Collected Writings on Tibetan 
History and Culture. (London/Chicago: Serindia, 
1998): 732, remembers a “sturdy figure (of 
Milarepa) carved in rhinoceros horn by a previous 
incarnation.” 

Von Schroeder 2011, p. 801 n677, “When com- 
pared with his other known sculptures, the five 
rhinoceros tusk carvings share little stylistic features 
with the ones cast in metal or carved from ivory 
and wood.” Also Mengele forthcoming, 365-367. 
See Mengele forthcoming, p.388-389: her list of 
sculptures, nos. 43- 54, all of which are citations 
from Douglas and White 1976 or Rin chen dpal 
bzang 1995 who was drawing on memories of the 
years he spent serving the 16th Karmapa as a young 
lama in Tsurphu before he fled Tibet and settled in 
Rumtek. 
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A dpyad don is an analytical treatise that explains 
how to identify various valuable things. See David 
Jackson 1996, 51-52 and 393, citing Gene Smith 
1970, 42, endnote 72. 

rje btsun beu pa’i phyag bris kha che li’i// nyams ‘gyur 
ngo mtshar zla bral chen po'o// Jackson 1996, 52 
translates this passage as: “The venerable Tenth 
[Karmapa]’s paintings with the mood expressed 

[or style] of Kashmiri cast-metal statues are a great 
matchless wonder.” 

Kongtriil, pt. 1, 412 & 573, translated and an- 
notated by Gene Smith 1970, 49, and Smith 2001, 
253. 

Kongtriil, pt. 1, 572-3; translated by E. Gene Smith 
1970, 49, republished 2001, 253. Also translated 

by Jackson 1996, p. 398. “Lord of the World” (Jig 
rten dbang phyug), is an epithet for the Bodhisattva 
of compassion Avalokitesvara, and how the Tenth 
Karmapa referred to himself in his own writings. 
Jackson 1996, 251, citing Shakabpa 1976, vol. 1, 
111-112. This passage is also found in the recent 
translation of Shakabpa’s text by Maher 2010, 74, 
but much of its meaning is garbled. 
gzhung means “official” or “government.” gzhung bris 
refers to the Menri style associated with the central 
government in Lhasa, the official court style of the 
Dalai Lamas and the Ganden Phodrang govern- 
ment. 

This was in Gyalrong when the Karmapa was 
invited by the king Tsakho (Tsha kho) in late 1653. 
This passage is quoting word for word from Situ’s 
biography of the Tenth Karmapa. See: Unpublished 
biography of Choying Dorjé, fol. 18 4a, line 7 — 
184b, line 1. This passage is also quoted by dKon 
mchog bsTan dzin 1994, p. 111; and Jackson 1996, 
247. 
See Jackson 1996, 275, plate 56. For a discussion of 
this set see Jackson 2009, 155-165. 

Seat of the Shamar incarnation lineage, founded in 
1503/05 by the Fourth Shamar Chos kyi grags pa 
(also called Chos grags ye shes) (1453-1524). 

Chos kyi grags pa took ordination under the Sev- 
enth Karmapa, Chos grags rgya mtsho. 

A famous artist of the Old Menri tradition. See: 
Bod rig pa’i tshig mdzod chen mo shes bya rab gsal, 

p- 2,328 (entry for 1602). 

‘dod dpal is the name of a goldsmith workshop at 
Lhasa. 

lha lung is a district in the province of lho brag 
Shar sGam po gang ra = Shar sGam po gang ri. See 
dKon mchog bstan dzin 1994, 112. 

Another way to translate this last passage is “he 

was Karmapa only in name, but he was not active 
anymore.” 

da ni karma sgar bris ni/ rnying ma dang gsar pa rje 
bcu pa’i lugs beas dug pa la/ dang po ni/rje bdun pa 
chos grags rgya mtsho dus gzhi sman rnying gi sku 
tshugs la tshon dang ri mo rnams rgya nag gi ri mo 

la ha lam dpe mdzad nas sgar lugs xhes pa’i srol thog 
ma btod/ de rjes rje brgyad pa mi bskyod rdo rje’i du/ 
rang po karma srid bral dang bris sku’i phrin las spel 
ba la rje brgyad pa rang gi sprul pa zhal gyis bzhed pa 
tshal bkra shis sogs bris ‘bur gnyis ka spel ba las karma 
srid bral phyag bzo ma mgon mgar gsum gyi xhal ‘bag 
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bdag gi mjal myong ba khyad chos thun min xhig dug 
de rjes rje bcu pa chos dbyings rdo rje yab sras slob tshogs 
dang bcas pas bris ‘bur blug sku shel dang rin po che sna 
tshogs las grub pa dang/ skyes rabs dang/ mdzad bcu/ 
nye sras brgyad/ g.nas bcu sogs mang du mjal bas rgya 
rigs Ita bu dug/ 

de yi sngon rje bdun pai zhwa dmar spyan 
sngar chos kyi grags pas yang pa can gtsug lag log bris 
ni/ bod yul tsam na ‘gran zla med pa zhig dug de nyid 
bri mkhan lha bris su yin kho bos ma nges kyang rje 
btsun Ta ra na tha’i slob ma sman thang blo bzang pa 
zhes pa xhig dug pas de yi gong gi lha bzo xhig yin pa 
‘dra kho bos dran te/ de skabs mkhas pas bris pa ngo 
mtshar can de dag phyogs ‘dra xhig ‘dug pas so/ yang 
xhwa dmar spyan snga’i dus bzhengs pa spyan snga 
rang gi gser sku mthong ba de ni chos rgyal li ma dang/ 
‘dod dpal li ma/ tha lung li ma sogs kyi ‘gran mi bzod 
pa lta bu dug/ 

spyir dkar ‘brug gnyis ni snga dus su rten 
bzhengs sogs dar rgyas che bas/ karma rim byon rnams 
kyang tha bris la mkhas pa mang/ zhwa dmar drug pa 
sogs kyang bris ‘bur gnyis kar mkhas pas shar sgam po 
gangs ra sogs la rten bzhengs phal cher khong gi phyag 
bstar mdzad pa yin gsung/ phyis ta la’i bla ma Inga pa’i 
dus sog dmag gis dzam gling skar chen dang kar lugs chos 
sde phal cher gtor/ karma pa bcu pa’ang fang yul la sogs 
1a bros byol mdzad dgos pa sogs kyis karma pa yab sras 
mtshan tsam las phrin las dar rgyas med pa byung ngo/ 

de nas rab byung bcu gnyis pa’i me yos lor lcags 
‘brug lor kun mkhyen si tu chos kyi ‘byung gnas sku 
‘khrungs/ dgung grangs bdun bcu don drug bar bzhugs/ 
kar bstan slar gso’i ched shar dpal spung dgon pa gsar 
du btab/rgya Jang sogs sa mtha’ rnams la’ang kar lugs 
dgon pa mang po bzhengs/ de rnams su lha sku bris 
‘bur grangs med bzhengs/ rje rang nyid kyis karma 
sgar bris gsar du phyag bstar gyis skyes rabs dpag bsam 
‘khri shing zhal thang nyer gsum gyi jug tu bka’ rtsom 
gnang bar/ tshon dang ri mo’i nyams rnam ‘gyur/ rgya 
nag mkhas pa’i rjes ‘brang nas/ yul dang cha lugs khang 
bzang sogs/ phags yul mngon sum mthong bzhin bya/ 
sman thang gsar rnying mkhyen lugs pa/ bye’u sgang pa 
sgar bris pa’i rnam dpyod de kun ‘di Idan yang/ nyams 
gyur ‘bum gyi khyad par byas/ xhes gsungs ltar sgar 
bris gsar ma’i srol phyes/ dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 
2006, 217-8. 
karma sgar bris la rnying pa dang/ gsar pa/ rje bcu pai 
lugs bcas gsum ‘dug pa... dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 
1994, IIo. 
bzhag thog rgya nag gi zhib bris kyi rgyun la dpe 
mdzad/ srog chags dang yul snang thams cad phal cher 
rgya nag gi lugs su byas pa’i skar lugs xhes pa’i srol thog 
mar gtod/ dKon mchog bstan dzin 1994, 110-111. 
dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin, personal communication, 
May 3rd, 2003. 
rkyen dbang gis Jang yul du yun bzhugs mdzad ring 
rgya bris thang ka zhes pa’i ri mo srol gtod de sku tshe 
smad du rgya nag gis lugs kyi ri mo dang/ kha che’i lugs 
hyi ‘bur sku li dang shel sogs rin po che’i rigs las lugs 
sub lug pa dang/ ‘tshem drub kyi si thang bzhengs pa 
sogs bzo spyod rgya che bla na med pa mdzad de/ dKon 
mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, 111. 
dKon mchog bstan dzin 1994, 111-112. 
Thub bstan phun tshogs, personal communication, 
Central Minorities University, Beijing, February 
28th, 2004. 
Later accounts do not necessarily include the Tenth 
Karmapa, for instance he does not appear in the 
historical narrative of Tibetan artistic traditions by 
‘Jigs med bsam grub 2002, who is clearly interested 
in introducing the artistic traditions of his native 
Amdo. 
gdul bya’ phyir Jang yul du yun bzhugs mdzad ring 
rgya nag gi bris las khang bzang dang/ ljon shing/ me 
tog/ chu brag/ gcan gzan dang dab chags sogs yul snang 
gi bkod pa thams cad nyams len mdzad de sgar bris kyi 
phyag rgyun bzung thog/ rang nyid kyi khyad chos Idan 
pai legs cha du ma bsnan te karma skar bris zhes pai 
srol spel/bsTan pa rab brtan 2007, 106. 

Since the unrest of March 2008 very little 
new has been published in the Tibetan language 
in China, on the arts or any other topic. In 2010 
photographs of a few paintings related to the Tenth 
Karmapa from the sets in the Lijiang Municipal 
Museum and Palpung Monastery were published 
in Chinese by a Tibetan scholar, but without any 
detailed discussion. See Yang Jiaming, Kangba 
Tangka BEER, 89-92, and 98-99. 
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Dalai Lama “the sole guide of those dwelling in the 
world” suggesting that he was alive at the time of 
the painting. A possible indication for the wish for 
longevity is expressed in this painting by the crossed 
vajras (symbols of immutability) at the heals of each 
of the four prints. Béguin 1991, 90; Chayet 1994, 
186; Jackson 1996, 204; Selig Brown 2004, plate r9, 
p- 53, and on the inscription 69n55. The Lukhang 
(Klu khang) murals, located in a small chapel at the 
back of the Potala Palace in Lhasa, were probably 
painted under the sponcership of the Sixth Dalai 
Lama Tsangwang Gyatso (‘Tshangs dbyangs rgya 
mtsho; 1683-1706/1746), and seem to date to about 
1700, can also be taken as a nearly contemporary ex- 
ample of these Lhasa government-controlled guilds 
at their best. This attribution and dating are based 

in part on the appearance of the Sixth Dalai Lama's 
father as a teacher of rdzog chen teachings depicted 
in the in the murals of the third floor. See Luczanits 
2011; Ian Baker and Thomas Laird, The Dalai Lama’s 
Secret Temple: Tantric Wall Paintings from Tibet, New 
York, 2000; Erberto Lo Bue, “The Sambhala Murals 
in the Klu khang and Their Historical Context. 

A Preliminary Report’, in Erberto F. Lo Bue and 
Christian Luczanits, eds, Tibetan Art and Architecture 
in Context. PIATS 2006: Tibetan Studies: Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Seminar of the International Association 
for Tibetan Studies, Kénigswinter 2006, Halle (Saale), 
2011, 353-74; Jakob Winkler 2002, “The rDzogs 
chen Murals of the Klu khang in Lhasa,’ in Henk 
Blezer and Abel Zadoks, eds., Religion and Secular 
Culture in Tibet. Tibetan Studies II. PLATS 2000: 
Proceedings of the Ninth Seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies, Leiden 2000 (Leiden, 
Boston and Kéln), 321-43; Jakob Winkler, forth- 
coming, “The Literary Sources for the Klu-khang 
Murals,’ in Erberto F. Lo Bue, ed., Aspects of Tibetan 
Art. PIATS 2003: Proceedings of the Ninth Seminar 

of the International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Oxford 2003. 

Jackson 1996, 211-212, plates 32 and 33, pp. 211- 
212, after Bod kyi thang ka, 77-78. See also Bod kyi 
thang ka, plate 59. 

Jackson 1996, 197-218; and Lo Bue 2003, 179-198. 
Samten Karmay 2003, “The Fifth Dalai Lama 

and his Reunification of Tibet,” in ed., Francoise 
Pommaret, Lhasa in the Seventeenth Century: The 
Capital of the Dalai Lamas (Leiden: Brill); Amy 
Heller 2003, “The Great Protector Deities of the 
Dalai Lamas,” in ed., Francoise Pommaret Lhasa 

in the Seventeenth Century: The Capital of the Dalai 
Lamas (Leiden: Brill) and Jackson 1996, 198;.On 
the Potala Palace and its symbolic power see Anne 
Chayet 2003, “The Potala, Symbol of the Power 

of the Dalai Lamas,” in ed., Francoise Pommaret, 
Lhasa in the Seventeenth Century: The Capital of the 
Dalai Lamas (Leiden: Brill). 

Jackson 1996, 198-199. 

See Chayet 2003, 47. 

While many of the Kagyii monasteries were even- 
tually returned, the Jonang Order was largely erased 
by the Fifth Dalai Lama from central Tibet with 
the direct incorporation of the Taranatha (1575- 
1634) incarnation lineage into the recent Geluk 
converts among the Khalkha Mongol nobility. 

On the Chinese literati recation to the Ming-Qing 
transition, see: Voices from the Ming-Qing Cataclysm: 
China in Tigers Jaws. Translated by Lynn A. Struve. 
Yale University Press, 1998. 

Chen Hongshou (1599-1652) identified himself as 
a “leftover person’ (yi min) or loyalist of the fallen 
Ming dynasty, and chose a reclusive life in the 
mountains as a painter over scholarly engagement 
with the new Manchu regime. 

Tamara H. Bentley “Authenticity and the Expand- 
ing Market in Chen Hongshou’s Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Printed Playing Cards” forthcoming in Artibus 
Asiae Volume 69, 1 (2009). 

Kent 1994, 199. For figure painting Li Gonglin (ca. 
1041-1106) and Zhao Mengfu (1254-1322) were 
especially popular. 

He already behaved unconventionally, including 
wearing unusual dress, such as brown Chinese 
monk's robes, even before leaving central Tibet. 
karma pa beu pa’ang Jang yul la sogs la bros byol 
mdzad dgos pa sogs kyis karma pa yab sras mtshan 
tsam las phrin las dar rgyas med pa byung ngo/ Thang 
bla tshe dbang in dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin, ed. 2006, 
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ENDNOTES 


218. 

On the Dalai Lama’s identification with 
Avalokitesvara see Ishihama Yumiko. “On the 
dissemination of the belief in the Dalai Lama as a 
manifestation of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.” 
Acta Asiatica No. 64 (Jan. 1993), 38-56. Also pub- 
lished in McKay, A. (ed. 2003). A History of Tibet, 
Vol. 2. London: Routledge Curzon, 538-553; and 
“Remarks on the Mani bKa’-’bum and the Cult of 
Avalokitesvara in Tibet.” in Tibetan Buddhism: Rea- 
son and Revelation edited by Steven D. Goodman 
and Ronald M. Davidson, Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1991, 79-94. 

See Selig Brown 2004, 49, plate 15. This series 
also includes other rulers of Tibet, such as Nyatri 
Tsenpo, Tibet’s first legendary king. 

However, it is not the New Menri style that 
became the Gelukpa court style of central Tibet, 
but rather it was the continuation of the traditional 
Menri style in U (dBus) that came to be so widely 
disseminated, and representative of Gelukpa visual 
culture and domination. 

Jackson 1996, 222. 

Jackson 1996, 222-233, plates 34-40 and 45. The 
color of plate 45 is much too orange; it is better to 
consult the original photograph: Bod kyi thang ga, 
pl. 75. 

Jackson 1996, plates 34-40, especially plate 35. 

See Jackson 2010, 131-175. 

effaced] ... rdo rje’i sku thang di/rgyal ba nyid kyis 
Jjags bkod pals?) grub pa’i/ dbon shar phyogs kong 
btsun gyis// skal ba bzang phyir u btsug [effaced] dge 
dis ‘gro kun sangs rgyas sa dgod shog// Translated 

by Jackson 2009, ro1. If the damaged inscription 
indeed reads Wangchuk Dorjé, then this important 
painting would represent the transitional period in 
the court of the Ninth Karmapa at the birth of the 
Encampment style. 

While the Tenth Karmapa is said to have painted 
lineage depictions, including series of biographical 
paintings (rnam thar zhal thang) of the first eight 
Karmapas once kept at Tsurphu Monastery, no 
examples have surfaced so far. 

For instance, a set of biographical paintings 
of the first eight Karmapas by the hand of Choying 
Dorjé (r7e Chos dbying|s] rdo rje’i phyag bris Karma 
rabs brgyad kyi rnam thar hal thang) is recorded as 
having been kept in the Karmapa’s seat of Tsurphu 
Monastery, as detailed in its descriptive catalog, the 
mTshur phu dgon gyi dkar chag kun gsal me long, by 
Rin chen dpal bzang, p. 74. This kind of biographi- 
cal painting is a standard convention in Tibetan 
painting and usually constitutes a large iconic 
representation of the figure being described at the 
center of the painting surrounded by smaller scenes 
from his life (or former lives) framed into discrete 
scenes by landscape elements such as mountains 
and trees as well as architectural features. According 
to the monks at Tsurphu Monastery this set does 
not survive, or was taken to Rumtek Monastery in 
Sikkim when the Sixteenth Karmapa fled (personal 
communication, September 30th, 2003). 
According to some Tibetan sources Namkha Tashi 
looked to East Indian (Pala) statues as models 
for the figures in his painting. According to the 
Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil Dorjé (1733-1797), the 
Tenth Karmapa drew figures after the fashion of 
Kashmiri statues. Jackson 2006, 248, citing Smith 
1970, p. 50, footnote go. Of course this could also 
be a conflation of Namkha Tashi with the Tenth 
Karmapa, as he was embraced/incorporated into 
the Gardri tradition in the 18th century within the 
court of Situ Panchen where the style was revived 
at that time. Other sources are more general in 
their statements, such as “He was unrivaled in his 
knowledge of the substances and measurements of 
the three symbolic offerings (sku, gsung, thugs); and 
he was especially fond of Ladakhi bronze.” Karma 
nges don 1973, translated by Richardson, 504. The 
first of these symbolic offerings listed, sku “body” 
refers to images, both two and three dimensional. 

There are repeated references to the 
Karmapa making painted copies of statues, though 
interestingly mostly while he was in central Tibet 
earlier in his career. For instance in ca. 1629- 

1633: “He went to sKyid grong and saw (lit. met) 
[sandalwood statue] Phakpa Wati (Wati Sang po 
is a famous sandalwood image of Avalokitesvara in 
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the form of Khasarpani, one of the chief supports 
of Mang yul skyid grong). He made a copy (dra len) 
of the image painted/drawn by his own hand.” (Un- 
published biography of Chéying Dorjé, fol. 171a, 
line 7 — 171b, line 1) and again at the end of his 
career in the 1670s after he returns to central Tibet: 
“There he saw (lit. met) the Li ma Chapel and the 
image of Arya Lokesgvara, etc, and having painted 

a copy of that image (statue) by his own hand, he 
went to Lhasa. He saw (lit. met) such images as 

the Jo[bo] Sakyamuni” (Unpublished biography of 
Chéying Dorjé, fol. 189a, line 5). von Schroeder 
(2001, 805, plate 195) identifies this image as the 
famous sandalwood statue in the Phags pa Chapel 
of the Potala Palace. These sources do not specify 
that the statues were in a Kashmiri style, though 

he is recorded as making statues in a specifically 
Kashmiri style. 

Jackson 1996, 176, quoting the biography of the 
Ninth Karmapa in Si tu and ’Be lo, 182, line 2. That 
these murals were painted after Chinese models 

is further implied by the fact that they even had 
identifying inscriptions in Chinese, as described by 
Situ Panchen when he saw them in 1722. Jackson 
1996, 173. 

The Eighth Karmapa was the author of a text on 
art, the Ri mo’ thig rtsa nyi ma chen mo, which was 
considered influential in inspiring the founding of 
the Gardri (e.g.: Shakabpa pp. 110-111), but be- 
yond that little is known of his role in the founding 
of this artistic tradition. Strangely enough painting 
is never mentioned in either of Miky6 Dorjé’s bi- 
ographies (Si tu Pan chen, folio 5-55, and Khetsun 
Sangpo vol.VII, pp. 163-184). Thinlé gives vague 
hints such as that Miky6 Dorjé “ventured into the 
field of poetry, painting, and sculpture where he 
met with considerable success” and wrote texts on 
these subjects (p.gr). The only specific example of 
Miky6 Dorjé’s involvement with art mentioned is 
the carving of a self-portrait out of stone preserved 
at Rumtek (Douglas [1976]). Perhaps it was rather 
his theories on Clear Light as the nature of mind 
which played a defining role in inspiring the radi- 
cal abandonment of the dark heavily pigmented 
traditions that dominated Tibetan painting into the 
16th century in favor of the employment of open 
airy compositions with light bright color schemes. 
sprul sku ba Nam mkha’ bKra shis ni/ Yar stong du 
‘khrungs/ byis pa chung du’i dus nas rje nyi kyi sprul 
par zhal gyis bzhe/ sku gzugs kyi phrin las byed por 
lung bstan cing Zhwa dmar Inga pas ljags. bkod mdzad 
de sGar bris kyi srol bstugs pao/ dwags po sgo p’i zhal 
ngo karma srid bral lam sgo smyon xhes pa ni/ rjenyid 
hyi skw’i sprul par grags pa des sgar lugs sku gzugs ‘bur 
bz0’i srol btsugs pa yin no/ Si tu Pan chen and ’Be lo, 
folio 65. 

Jackson 1996, 258, n594. See Richardson 1998, 
501-503, 505. At the time Jackson did not have 
access to the Tenth Karmapa’s more detailed biog- 
raphy by Situ Panchen, but this logic still holds. 
This Yongle hand scroll was alluded to when the 
Tenth Karmapa was enthroned at Tsurphu: “The 
whole region of Tsurphu and Gnas nang was bathed 
in rainbow light and so on, just like the sort of 
wonderful magical manifestations there were on the 
occasion when Deshin Shekpa (De bzhin gshegs pa) 
went to the Chinese imperial palace.” (Karma Nges 
don 1973, 340, translated by Richardson 1998, 503.) 
This is the exact topic of the hand scroll. 

Note for instance in Jackson’s seminal work on 
Tibetan painting (1996) and its lineages not a 
single painting is put forward as even an attribution 
to Namkha Tashi or his early Gardri style. Most of 
what we know as the Gardri style belongs to the 
later Gardri of Situ Panchen of the 18th century. 
Karma Gyaltsen, personal communication, October 
2oth, 2010. 

Jackson 1996, 251. This opinion was also held 

by mkhan po Khra’gu Rin po che (b. 1933). See 
Jackson 1996, 56. 

khyad par bzo shyong Fig rten dbang phyug mchog// 
gtsug lag chos kyi snang ba’i rnam dpyod ni// tshur 
mthong blo ‘das mig gi bdud rtsir gyur// Kongtriil, vol. 
1, 572-3. [ranslated by E. Gene Smith 2001, 253. 
karma mchog gyur pa’i sgar chen yol thang zung jug 
brgyud rim ches ngo mtshar ba sogs zhal thang skor 
spus dag pa/ bris bzang ba/ kar bris/ mkhyen bris/ 
sman bris/ chos dbyings rdo rje’i phyag bris can bcas 
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grangs Inga brgya tsam pa ‘gran bral dang sna tshogs 
sum brgya tsam/khyon stong du long tsam pa yod do/ 
Kahthok Situ 2001, roo. Or does kar bris here refer 
to Kar shod, the closely related painting tradition 
from the nearby area of Karma Monastery in 
Kham? 

Jackson 1996, 259. 

This attribution was first published by the Namgyal 
Institute of Tibetology 1962, 5, 11-20. 

Jackson 1996, 252. 

On their re-identification as Situ paintings see: 
Jackson 1996, 251-152, figs. 130-132; Jackson 2009, 
121. 
See for instance Himalayan Art Resource, which 

still gives the Tenth Karmapa Choying Dorjé 

as the artist for this set, and lists it among his 
works: http://www.himalayanart.org/search/set. 
cfm?setid=1136&page=2 and http://www.himala- 
yanart.org/search/set.cfm?setID=1537 

This was for his younger brother, Lama Karma, who 
was apparently traveling with him: “Due to Dran 
thang sangs rgas’s urging, I painted several paint- 
ings [for him], and for [my younger brother] bla 
ma karma, I painted the Six Ornaments [of India] 
complete with coloring.” dran thang sangs rgyas kyis 
xhal thang ‘ga’ re dang / bla ma karmar rgyan drug gi 
sku thang rnams tshon mdangs bcas bris/ (Situ Diaries, 
148, line 7); In his biography it records “Due to bla 
ma Karma’s urging, Si tu gave him the “Aspirational 
Commentary on Mahamudra” (phyag chen smon 
grel by the 3 Karma pa Rang byung rdo rje) and 
paintings of the Six Ornaments [of India], and 
several paintings (zhal thang ‘ga’ re) to Dran thang 
sangs rgas [all] painted by his own hand.” &/u chu 
mdor bzhugs/ rgyal lam yig zhu bar btang / skwi gcung 
bla ma karmas bskul nas phyag chen smon ’grel dang 
/rgyan drug gi sku thang / dran thang sangs rgas la 
zhal thang ‘ga’ re phyag ris gnang/(Si tu and ’Be lo, 
p. 507.6—7). Jackson 2009, 121-2. For this complete 
set of compositions, see Namgyal Institute of 
Tibetology 1962, rGyan drug mchog gnyis (“The Six 
Ornaments and Two Supreme Masters”) (Gangtok: 
Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, second reprint, 
1972). 

di rnams kyang bdag gi rgya thang la cha bzhag pa’i 
gsar spros yin/ Situ Diaries, 149.1. 

This attribution was also recorded by Matthieu Ri- 
card and received with the images he kindly shared 
with me. 

On the Eight Great Bodhisattvas set, see Jackson 
2009, 10-11, 121; and Debreczeny 2009b. For other 
copies of this set, see: http://www.himalayanart.org/ 
pages/situbodhiset/index html. 

dKon mchog bstan dzin 1994, 111. See p. 251 in 
this text. For images in the Shechen Archives of 
the nearly complete set at Palpung see: http://www. 
himalayanart.org/search/set.cfm?setID=1113. 

See Jackson 1996, 264; Jackson 1999, 102; Jackson 
2009, IO-II, 121- 122. 

Jackson 1999, 102; and Jackson 2009, 122. 

See Debreczeny 2009b and Karl Debreczeny, forth- 
coming, “Si tu Pan chen’s Artistic Legacy in Jang,” 
in Situ Panchen: Creation and Cultural Engagement 
in 18th-Century Tibet, a special issue of the Journal 
of the International Association of Tibetan Studies. 
mkhor Inga’i zhar thang chos ‘byung phyag bris*khrul 
med lag/|’|khor Inga’i xhal1] thang chos ‘byung phyag 
bris ‘kbrul med lag|s\/ The many simple spelling 
errors, as well as the use of the honorific phyag for 
hand, is a clear indication that this inscription could 
not be by Situ—the strict grammarian. 

This deity also appears in portraits of the Twelfth 
Karmapa within the series of eminent gurus of 

the lineage. See Jackson 2009, 217, fig. 9.13, who 
identifies this as mKhar nag rDo rje rgyal po. The 
naga on the elephant at the base also appears in the 
Klu khang at the back of the Potala Palace, where 
she is known as Klu mo mal gro. 

Interestingly, the elephants in the Tenth 
Karmapza’s paintings, or at least those designed by 
him, such as the deeds, are by comparison much 
more crudely handled. 

The label in the exhibition of portraits at the Rubin 
Museum of Art (6/24/05- 10/16/06) did not men- 
tion this inscription identifying it as a work by Situ 
Panchen, and directly reattributed the painting to 
Chéying Dorjé: “Choying Dorjé (1604-1674) was 
a renowned painter fluent in both the Tibetan and 
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Chinese painting styles of his time. This painting 
executed on black silk is attributed to Choying 
Dorjé based on style, subject, and comparison with 
other Choying Dorjé paintings. The composition 

is drawn freehand without the use of iconometric 
grid lines. Animal figures are always given special 
attention and lavished with greater detail and 
refinement than the human figures. Choying Dorjé 
is also known for painting on silk cloth.” One 

still finds this painting attributed to the Tenth 
Karmapa: http://w ww.himalayanart.org/search/set. 
cfm?setID=2194 

Usually the Blacksmith is depicted sitting side- 
saddle facing the viewer, not in profile like this. Still 
the depiction of the Blacksmith in the painting 
bearing the Situ inscription is closer to standard 
iconographic conventions, such as his clothing 

or the goat’s entwined horns. This suggests that 
Situ was only loosely following a Chéying Dorjé 
composition. 

Situ’s Diaries, 503-504. 

See Jackson 2009, 38; and Jackson 1996, 251, citing 
’Be lo Tshe dbang kun khyab, Byams mgon, 713. 
Judging by Palpung holdings, Situ Panchen does 
seem to have been in possession of quite a few of 
Chéying Dorjé’s own works, and it seems that he 
gave the set of seventeen paintings of the Sixteen 
Arhats introduced here to the dongbao incarnation 
of Zhiyunsi, Lijiang. 

One text mentioned is a biography written by his 
personal attendant Kiintu Sangpo (p. 349, line 6), 
and another biography of the Tenth Karmapa by his 
disciple the Seventh Shamar, the rje Acu pa’i rnam 
thar dad pa’i dga’ ston dang rnam thar padma dkar poi 
phreng ba , which is beyond the short one published 
in the Si tu and Be lo 1972, 338, line 7. 

Kongtriil Lotré Thayé (Kong sprul bLo gros mtha’ 
yas; 1813-1899) was a prominent student of the 
Ninth Situ Pema Nyinje Wangpo (Padma nyin 
byed dbang po; 1774-1853) at Palpung, and his 
encyclopedic work Shes bya kun khyab (“Embracing 
all Knowables”), written in 1864 at Palpung, con- 
tains an important indigenous account of Tibetan 
art history in which both Chéying Dorjé and Situ 
Panchen are given prominent places in the Gardri 
tradition. This likely reflects the received orthodox 
Palpung account of the Gardri as established by its 
founder Situ Panchen. 

The Tenth Karmapa’s primary disciple was the 
Seventh Shamar Yeshé Nyingpo (Ye shes snying 
po; 1631-1694), whose primary disciple was the 
Eleventh Karmapa Yeshé Dorjé (Ye shes rdo rje; 
1676-1702), whose primary disciple was the Eighth 
Shamar Palchen Chékyi Déndrup (dPal chen Chos 
kyi don grup; 1695-1732), whose students were 
both the Twelfth Karmapa Jangchup Dorjé (Byang 
chub rdo rje; 1703-1732) and Situ Panchen. 

In 1733 Situ Panchen wrote that he tried to follow 
the drawings, color, shading, and outlining similar 
to Chinese scroll paintings (rgya ris si thang), much 
as Chéying Dorjé’s own works are described by 
contemporary scholars. See Jackson 1996, 264. 

rje rang nyid kyi dra thang rig ‘grel sbrags ma khyad 
phags sogs di ltar yang skye bo kun gyi mig rgyan du 
gyur pa dang/ dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, 114. 1 
apologize for the poor quality of this image. It is a 
photograph of a photograph by Zhang Bingzhong 
5f\PUG, former director of Ganzi zhou yishu guan 
HPO) ZAVITEE, of a painting he was told was a 
“Self Portrait of Situ [Panchen].” While the vice- 
abbot would not show this painting to me, he did 
confirm that it is at Palpung Monastery. 

We know this text was well known to Situ Panchen 
as he cites it as a source for his own biography of 
the Tenth Karmapa. 

Gene Smith 2001, 50, ngo, quotes this text. Unfor- 
tunately I have not been able to find a copy of this 
text yet. 

rje btsun bcu pa’i phyag bris hka che li’i// nyams ‘gyur 
ngo mtshar zla bral chen po'o//. Jackson 1996, 52 
translates this passage as: “The venerable Tenth 
[Karmapa]’s paintings with the mood expressed 

[or style] of Kashmiri cast-metal statues are a great 
matchless wonder.” 

The figures are all labeled and are as follows (Mov- 
ing clockwise from the center): Karma pa Rang 
byung rdo rje (1284 -1339) (top); sKa ba dpal 
brtsegs (8th century - student of both Padmasamb- 
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hava and Shantarakshita) (top Right); TA ra nA. 
tha (1575 - 1634) (mid Right 1); klong chen rab 
‘byams (= dri med ‘od zer 1308 - 1364) (mid Right 
2); [Si tu Pan chen] gTsug lag chos kyi snang ba 
(1700-1774) (bottom Right); ShAkya mchog Idan 
(1428-1507) (inside Right); Sa chen kun [dga’] 
snying [po] (1092-1158) (inside Left); g-Yu thog pa 
[yon tan mgon po] (1126 - 1202) associated with 
Tibetan medicine (mid Left 3); Thu mi sam bho ta 
(7th cent.) (mid Left 2); Bo dong phyogs lam rnam 
rgyal (= phyogs las rnam rgyal 1376- 1451) (mid 
Left 1); and [sPar gor] Ba’i ro [ca na] 8th century 
(top Left). 

For more on the ris med movement see: Jann 
Ronis, forthcoming, “Situ Panchen and Sectarian 
Relations in 18th-century Dergé: Precursor to the 
Ecumenical Movement (ris med)” in Debreczeny, 
ed. Situ Panchen: Creation and Cultural Engagement 
in 18th-Century Tibet, a special issue of the Journal 
of the International Association of Tibetan Studies. 
Kurtis Schaeffer, forthcoming, “Si tu the Scholar” in 
Debreczeny, ed. Situ Panchen: Creation and Cultural 
Engagement in 18th-Century Tibet, a special issue of 
the Journal of the International Association of Tibetan 
Studies. 

For examples of images made by Chéying 

Dorjé given to Kiintu Sangpo see the unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorjé, such as: a silver 
Avalokitesvara sculpture (folio 176b, line 2); clay 
Vajrapani sculpture (folio 177b, line 1); Sixteen 
Arhats painting (folio 180b, line 6); sandalwood 
Tara sculpture (folio 18 3b, line 4); Sixteen Arhats 
painting (folio 183b, line 7); sandalwood ‘Phags ma 
(venerable lady?) sculpture (folio 183b, line 7); “land 
protecting deity” (folio 184b, line 2); Tsering ma on 
black silk (?) (folio 18 4b, line 3); Mahakala (folio 
184b, line 7); Amitayus, Tara, and Avalokitesvara 
(folio 185a, line 6); among many others. 

Published in John Ardussi 2008, “Gyalse Tenzin 
Rabgye (1638-1696), Artist Ruler of 17th-century 
Bhutan,” in T. Tse Bartholomew and John Johnston, 
eds., The Dragon's Gift: the Sacred Arts of Bhutan, 
88-99 (Chicago and Honolulu: Serindia Publica- 
tions and Honolulu Academy of Arts), 146-7. The 
catalog following von Schroeder’s dating for these 
objects identifies this as an imperial piece dating 
from the 7th -8th century. 

Ardussi 2008, 90, citing BDRR, folio 23.b-24.a. 
For instance paintings in Semtokha Dzong in 
Thimphu (the first of Zhabdrung Ngawang Nam- 
gyal’s fortress-monastery) have been attributed to 
him. 

Jackson 1996, 53. Tsang Khenchen Palden Gyatso’s 
collected works in five volumes (especially vols. 3-5) 
includes numerous descriptions of his commissions, 
projects, etc. Thanks to Ariana Maki for this lead. 
Ardussi 2008, go. 

Drakpa Gyatso was also a contributing author of 
the autobiography of his teacher Tsang Khenchen 
Palden Gyatso, Astan pa dzin pa’i skyes bu thams cad 
hkyi rnam par thar pa la gus shing rjes su jug pa’i rtogs 
brjod pha rol tu phyin pa dang gzungs dang ting nge 
dzin gyi sgo mang po rim par phye ba’ gtam, which 
also includes a shorter biography of Drakpa Gyatso 
at the end (see: Tsang Khenchen Palden Gyatso’s 
collected works (gsung ’bum) vol. 5 (TBRC: 
W27481).1 would like to thank the late Gene 
Smith for pointing this connection out to me. 
John Ardussi (personal communication). 

Thanks to Gene Smith and Ariana Maki for in- 
forming me about this site. For more on this artist 
and these wall paintings see: John Ardussi “Gyalse 
Tenzin Rabgye (1638-1696), Artist Ruler of r7th- 
century Bhutan” in: Bartholomew and Johnston 
2008, 88-99. 

Ardussi 2008, 90, citing BDRR, folio 216.b-229.b. 
According to Frangoise Pommaret, Tenzin Rabgye 
is mostly remembered in Bhutan as a great temple 
and monastery restorer, such as Kuje, Taktsang. 
Ariana Maki, personal communication. 

Ardussi 2008, go, citing Amy Heller 1999, 188-89; 
and BDRR, folio 86.6-87.a. A short biographical 
sketch of Trulku Dzing can be found in the biogra- 
phy of Tenzin Rabgye (ff. 86.b-88.bf ). 

Ibid., citing BDRR, folio 88.a. According to John 
Ardussi (personal communication) some very fine 
bronze images in Seula / Sewala Monastery near 


Punakha are attributed by its caretaker to Trulku 
Dzing. Other works by Trulku Dzing are said to 
survive in Bondey Lhakhang, near the Paro airport. 
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See bsTan pa rab brtan and Ngag dbang ‘jigs med 
2003, rGya bod bod rgya’i mdzes rtsal tshig mdzod. 
lam grateful to Tashi Tsering for kindly sharing 

a photocopy of the full version of the Choying 
Dorjé’s unpublished biography with me. 

Von Schroeder 2001, vol. 2, p. 800. 

Hence we should also note as technical terms: 

/ha’i bu (gods or minor male deities); /ha’i bu mo 
(goddesses or minor female deities); and dod /ha’i 
dpungs (the multitude of Kamadeva’s followers). 
Von Schroeder 2001, vol. 2, p. 800. 

Ibid. 

On Buddhist art in Indonesia, see for example 
Natasha Reichle 2007. 

Fifth Dalai Lama, Biography of Wangchuk Rabten, 
Lam ‘bras slob bshad, p. 420. The Tibetan: gong ma 
sde srid phag mo gru pa drung chen ta’ si tus phyag 
dar ba’i chos gra chen po dpal gyi rtses dang du phebs te 
paAdi ta chos kyi grags pai thugs dam rten thub pa gser 
gling mar grags pa mnyam med jo bo chen pos gdan 
drangs nas dge bshes khu ston pa’i rten skal du byung ba 
des gtsos phyi nang rnams zhib mjal mdzad de/. 
Rechung Rinpoche 1973, “A Short Study of 

the Origin and Evolution of Different Styles of 
Buddhist Painting and Iconography,” p. rr. 

See A. Terentyev 2010 for the history of the statue. 
‘The Tibetan (p. 169b.7): thub dbhang grong khyer 
ma’i sku khru gang pa mchog gzung dang bcas pa’i ski 
li dmar las grub pa dang/ |p. 70a] dung dkar g.yas 
‘Rhyil ma na hui zhal dkar sogs gzhi len rnam par 
phull. 

Von Schroeder 2001, vol. 2, p. 1135. 

See Pawo Tsuklag Trengwa, the new edition of his 
history of Buddhism, vol. 1, p. 697. 

Draggén Kénchok Tenpa Rabgye (Brag dgon dKon 
mchog bstan pa rab rgyas, 1800/o1-1866), Yul mdo 
smad kyi ljongs ... Deb ther rgya mtsho, ACIP input 
edition. 

‘The Tibetan: p. 183b.3: der gangs dkar chos sde’i si 
thang brag thog mar grags pa gtso bo thub dbang gnas 
beus bskor ba de thugs thog nas phyag ris gnang ste phag 
mo zhabs drung la gnang/. 

Thugs thog nas means “by heart” or “from memory.” 
‘The Tibetan text states: ston pa’i mdzad beu’i shu 
thang phyag ris gnang/ gnas bew i si thang brag thog 
ma’i skya ris rgyal ba nyid kyis brtsal ba’i snag nog ye 
shes snying por mdzad bcug/. 

Kathok Situ, p. 161a.4 (p. 321). 

The Tibetan : dbus su rje mar pa’i sku rtsa ris ma mar 
pa rang gi phyag bzo la gzhung gis dbu rgyan zangs 
gser phul ba/. 

Karl-Heinz Everding kindly showed me these 
occurrences. The three statues of Milarepa were 
mentioned in Kah thog Si tu, p. 48.4: rye btsun mi 
/a rtsa ris ma mi tsam/; p. 504.5: rje btsun mi la’i sku 
rtsa ris ma, and p. 56b.3: rye btsun mi la chos dbyings 
rdo rjes tsandan dkar por phyag brkos rtsa ris ma’i phug 
bco Inga (item 15 ina list, a statue ...). The depiction 
of Drakpa Gyaltshen was seen by Kathok Situ at 
Ngor: p. 2174.3 re btsun grags pa rtswa ris ma/ nang 
rten rje btsun grags pa’i phyag bris lam ‘bras pod ser 
phyed tsam rgya nag sgam bu’i nang yod/ lam ‘bras bla 
brgyud bal li cha gnyiv/ gtso bo rdo rje chos mda’ gang/ 
loi thugs dam rdo rje jigs byed li dmar mtho gang/. 

I first thought that the rgyud should be spelled 
brgyud as in lineage (brgyud pa’i rim pa), but the 
word rgyud rim (successive lineage?) does occur 

in the definition of the related term rgyud rabs 
(paternal ancestry?). 

C. Stearns in U. von Schroeder 2001, p. 798. 

Ibid., p. 804. 
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Kathok Situ (Aah thog si tu), 18, 71-72, 167, 189, 197, 
263, 288-289, 311n888 
Ketsego (ke she mgo) fort, 50 
Khangsar monastery (Aang sar dgon), 209, 304n651 
Khawa Kar Chapel (hha ba dkar, ¥2 (4657), 88 
Khawa Karpo (kha ba dkar po) mountain, 84, 88, 95 
Khdltsé (440/ ¢se) village, 85-86, 210, 228, 298n439, 
300n487 
Khyenri (m&hyen bris) style, 254, 257, 276 
Khyigu (£Ayi gu), 33-34, 38 
Konchok Phendé of E (g. ye dkon mchog phan bade), 
253, 267 
Konchok Tenzin (dkon mchog bstan ‘dzin), 252-253 
Kongpo (kong po), 48-49, 209, 259, 292137, 
292n141 
Kongtrill Lotré Thayé (dong sprul blo gros mtha’ 
yas), 15, 18, 248, 263, 271, 290n1, 299468, 
310n848 
Kiintu Sangpo (Aun tu bzang po), see Tsang Khenchen 
Palden Gyatso 
Kyarama arhats (gnas brtan skya ra ma), 194, 202, 
288, see also Arhats/Elders, Sixteen 
Kyurusa (Ayu ru bza’) clan, 33 
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Lalitavistara Sutra, 55,149, 158, 302n555, 302n565 

Lekdo (/egs mado’) castle, 85-86, 210, 298n439 

Lijiang, King of 
see Mu Zeng (S6nam Rapten); Mu Jing; 
Karma Chimé Lhawang 

Lin Liang (4 2), 120, 301n526 

Lin Tinggui (PEE), 111, 116 

Lithang, 75, 291n43 

Lithang Kangyur (4a’ ‘gyur), 83 

Lodrak (/ho brag), 39-43, 45, 47-49, 67-68, 228, 
248-250, 291n69, 293n160, 293n161, 
293n170, 303n587 
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Li Ji (4c), 121, 123, 136, 169 
Lumé Tsultrim Sherab (2/u mes tshul khrims shes rab), 
70-72, 203, 249, 291n69, 296n366, 296n367 


M 


Ma Xiaoxian (55 Bil), 115, 117-119, 301n517 

Machik Labdrén (ma gcig lab sgron), 89 

Mahakala, 65, 87, 102, 251, 269, 271, 295n338, 
300n503, 307n710, 311n858 

Mahakarunika, 70, 85, 88, 193, 207, 209, 303n610, 
304n634, 304n651 

Mahamayari, 79 

Mahamudra, 65, 70, 79-80, 296n378 

Mahaprajapati, 153 

mahasiddhas, see Great Tantric Adepts (mahdsiddhas) 

Maitreya, 47, 48, 70, 73, 93, 152, 300n499, 3070731 

Mafijusri, 46, 207, 265 

Mar (smar) valley, 34, 48-49, 56-58 

Marici, 25, 27, 50, 62, 102, 185, 188, 208 

Marpa (mar pa), 25,37, 42, 111, 179-180, 183, 185, 
224-225, 243-245, 288-289, 305n678 

Maudgalyayana, 18, 173 

Menla Déndrup (sman bla don grub), 68,70, 167, 
195, 292n107, 295n352, 296n376 

Menri (sman bris) style, 37, 68-69, 195, 247-248, 
251-255, 257, 276, 291n69, 308n775, 309n810 

Menthang (sman thang) style, see Menri (sman bris) 
style 

Milarepa (mi /a ras pa), 20,25, 35,37, 39-40, 43-47, 
72-73, 180, 183, 185, 207, 224-226, 244-245, 
249, 289, 291n69, 292n119, 296n378, 
303n594, 304n636, 308n767, 311n890 

Mindréling (smin grol gling), images at, 229, 239— 
240, 308n760 

Ming dynasty models, 79, 100, 118, 121 

Minyak (mi nyag), 22, 50, 55, 58, 85,181, 291n69, 
303n587 

Mount Potala (Gyalthang), 59-63, 86, 130, 220, 257, 
296n396, 298n440 

Mu (3) family, 118, 121 

Mu Jing (Axi5§; Karma Phun tshogs dbang phyug), 
98, 100, 102, 298n435, 299n480, 300n485 

Mu Yi (7X8; Karma ’Chi med lha dbang), 75, 78, 
98, 102, 298n429, 300n485, 301n509 

Mu Xi (Axf%; Karma Mi pham bstan pa), 98, 102, 
299n479 

Mu Zeng (7X; bSod nams rab brtan), 75, 77-80, 
82-84, 87, 93, 98, 100, 115, 297n403, 297408, 
297n409, 297410, 297n411, 297n414, 
298n420, 298n425, 300n509, 301n512 
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Nagarjuna, 208, 265-266, 280, 291n61 

Nagasena, 132, 194 

Namkha Drak of Chim (mchims nam mkha’ grags), 
70, 111, 249, 291n69 

Namkha Tashi (xam mkha’ bkra shis), 72, 195, 250, 
253,259, 262-263, 267, 296n376, 309n817, 
310n823 

Namséling (77am sras gling), 46, 70 

Nanzhao (a4) kingdom, 210-211 

Naropa, 244 
Narthang (svar thang), 38, 43, 68, 70, 111, 291n69 
Naxi (AP), 28, 75-78, 84-85, 91, 100, 103, 137, 
150, 153, 165, 296n390, 297404, 297412, 
298n432, 298n438, 299n473, 299n480 
Nenying (gas rnying), 68, 167,295n351 

Neudong (sne’u gdong), 39 

Newar (dal bris) style, 258 

Neurmik (ngur smrig), 38, 292n75 

Ningbo tradition, 83, 111, 115-116, 118-121, 124- 
126, 202, 301n520 


nonsectarian (ris med) movement, 272 


Norzinma (or ,dzin ma), 102 
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Padmasambhava, 47, 50, 85, 273, 291n34, 306n710, 
310n855 

Padmapani LokeSvara, 209 

Pal, Pratapaditya, 27, 290n17, 295n338, 296n388, 
305n682, 306n689, 307n720 

Palpung (dpal spungs) monastery, 11-12, 28, 97, 118, 
149-150, 156, 158, 160, 162, 165, 167-168, 
190-191, 194, 196-202, 208, 230, 247-248, 
250-252, 263, 266-267, 269, 271-272, 274, 
288, 290n1, 294n302, 298n422, 301n519, 
303n606, 303n612, 304n633, 308n743, 
309n794, 310n837 

Panam (pa snam), 37-39 

Panchen Lama, First, Losang Chokyi Gyaltsen (d/o 
bzang chos kyi rgyal mtshan), 39, 257 

Panthaka, 201, 206-207 

Parnashavari (/o ma gyon ma), 208, 304n641 

Pawo, Fifth, Thinlé Gyatso (¢hrin las rgya mtsho), 75, 
296n395 

Pawo, Fourth, Tsuklak Kiintu Sangpo (g¢sug lag kun 
tu bzang po), 48, 58, 293n156 

Pawo, Third, Tsuklak Gyatso (gésug lag rgya mtsho), 
35-37, 39, 42-43, 45, 48, 61, 63, 68-69, 207, 
250, 259, 291n49, 292n121, 295n342, 304n634 

Phakpa (,phags pa) Lokesvara, 62, 129, 213, 294n315, 
302n537, 308n742 

Phakpa Wati (,phags pa wa fi) statue, 208, 294n315, 
309n817 

Pindola, 84, 197, 303n609 

Pindolabharadvaja, 71, 125-126, 298n427 

Potala Palace Collection, 169, 209, 217, 233, 236- 
242, 254-255, 282-283, 294n315, 302n537, 
305n659, 308n742, 309n817 

Putuoshan Mountain (#4$ELL), 83, 118 
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Ramoche Temple, 207, 255 

Rapten Phodrang (rab brtan pho brang) temple, 46, 
292n127 

rebus, 136, 302n548 

Revolt of the Three Feudatories, 298n429 

Rock, Joseph, 76, 296n391, 298n431 

Rumtek monastery, 180, 240-245, 277, 299n458, 
305n578, 308n769, 309n816, 310n819 


Ss 


Samyé (dsam yas) monastery, 46, 70, 307710 

Saraswati, 240, 242 

Sariputra, 18, 173 

Shamar, Fifth, Konchok Bang (dkon mchog ‘bangs), 34 

Shamar, Fourth, Chokyi Drakpa (chos Ayi grags pa), 
251 

Shamar, Second, Khaché Wangpo (mkha’ spyod dbang 
po), 42, 46 

Shamar, Seventh, Yeshé Nyingpo (ye shes snying po), 
18, 56-58, 60-61, 63, 86, 93, 100, 185, 196, 
206, 269, 290n1, 293n246, 294n271, 294n276, 
296n395, 310n847 

Shamar, Sixth, Garwang Chékyi Wangchuk (gar 
dbang chos kyi dbang phyug), 34-35, 39, 42-43, 
45, 49-50, 55,57, 61, 65-68, 78, 83-84, 93, 
149, 207, 227, 238, 251, 271, 291n49, 292n100, 
292n121, 295n336, 295n338, 295n343, 
297n404, 298n432, 300n507, 301n534, 
303n587, 307n728 

Sharnor Trungpa (shar nor drung pa), 93, 97 

Shengyin monastery (6/Al5#), 71-72, 203, 296n371 

Shokhapa (zho kha pa), 49 

Shungri (gzAung bris) style, 249 

Situ, Eighth, Panchen Chékyi Jungné (si tu pan 
chen chos kyi ‘byung gnas), 15-16, 72, 80, 93, 
129, 149, 193, 202, 213, 263-269, 271-272, 
274, 279, 283-284, 290n1, 290n4, 298n422, 
298n424, 298n431, 299n443, 302n556, 
302n564, 304n622, 309n817, 309n818, 
310n823, 310n846, 310n848, 310n849, 
310n850, 310n852 


Situ, Eleventh, Pema Wangchok Gyalpo (padma 
dbang mchog rgyal po), 250 

Situ, Ninth, Pema Nyinjé Wangpo (padma nyin byed 
dbang po), 191, 271,310n848 

Situ, Sixth, Mipham Chégyal Trinlé Rabten (mi 
pham chos rgyal phrin las rab brtan), 59,75, 
294n277, 296n395 

Six Ornaments and Two Excellent Ones (rgyan drug 
mchog gnyis), 265-266, 275 

Song dynasty models, 70, 111, 118-119, 121, 124, 
197, 202, 256, 296n388 

Songtsen Gampo (srong btsan sgam po), 191, 209, 
257, 294n268, 303n605 

Stearns, Cyrus, 22,279, 305n665 

Stoddard, Heather, 22, 290n11, 299n475, 303n601 

Surma (zur ma) Buddha statue, 38 

Swat, 15, 17, 25, 232-235, 239, 277, 308n759 
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Taklung Shabdrung (stag lung shab drung), 49, 
293n161 

Tango monastery, 276 

Tashi Lhunpo (dkra shis /hun po) monastery, 257, 
292n75, 295n352 

Thangla Tsewang (shang bla tshe dbang), 74,191, 202, 
250-253, 256, 263, 267, 271 

Tara, 38, 49, 58-59, 69, 80, 208-209, 213, 215, 
223, 225, 229, 240-243, 292n75, 295n342, 
295n352, 304n653, 311n858 

Tenzin Rabgyé (dstan dzin rab rgyas), 276, 311n859 

Tibetan civil war (1621), 39 

Tibetan civil war (1640-1644), 48-49, 75 

Tibetan empire (Yarlung) period, 191, 210, 215, 
218, 221, 223-229, 235-241, 257, 296n366, 
305n667, 307n731 

Tilopa, 44, 183, 243-244 

Trulku Dzing, 276, 311n869, 311n870 

Tsang (gtsang) kings, 33, 37-39, 43, 48-49, 78, 83 

Tsang Khenchen Palden Gyatso (gésang mkhan chen 
dpal Idan rgya mtsho) a.k.a. Kiintu Sangpo 
(kun tu bzang po), 18, 22, 25, 48-52, 56-62, 
74-75, 86, 92-93, 97, 103, 130, 179-180, 
185, 219-221, 228-229, 236, 269, 274-276, 
290n1, 293n173, 293n257, 294n283, 294n292, 
298n426, 304n651, 305n665, 306n693, 
310n847, 310n858, 311n862, 311n864 

Tsari (¢sa ri), 46, 49 

Tselhagang (rése /ha sgang) monastery, 47,129, 238, 
292n141 

Tsethang (réses thang) monastery, 209, 284 

Tsurphu (m¢shur phu) monastery, 36, 42-44, 46-47, 
59, 62-63, 67-72, 77, 115, 167, 189, 197, 208, 


238, 243-244, 259, 262, 277, 291n49, 296395, 


303n578, 307n728, 309n816 

Twelve Deeds of the Buddha, 28, 55, 58-59, 68, 
149-150, 152-153, 156, 158, 160, 162, 165, 
167-169, 176, 208-209, 251, 253, 269, 272, 
287, 293n228, 294n276, 295n352, 302n554, 
302n555, 302n556, 302n570, 303n606 
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Usnisavijaya, 73 
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Vairocana, 152, 297n412, 301n512 
Vaisravana, 62, 73 
Vajradhara, 83, 117, 244, 295n352, 304n653 


Vajrapani, 22-23, 46, 49, 58, 62, 72, 90, 188-189, 207, 


269, 298n439, 307n731, 308n736, 311n858 
Vajrasadhu, 70 

Vajrasattva, 98 

Vajravarahi, 102 

Vajravidarana, 57 

Vajrayogini, 298n439 

Vajrayogini Meditation Cave (<eM/ZEES<IA), 
88-91 


von Schroeder, Ulrich, 17, 22, 25, 180, 215-216, 
218, 221, 232-233, 238-239, 245, 279, 280, 
282-283, 287, 290n14, 294n315, 303n600, 
304n653, 305n654, 305n668, 306n689, 
307n714, 307n716, 307n729, 307n731, 
309n817, 311n859 
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Wenfengsi (Sci=¥; ,Jang ri smug po‘i dgon), 88, 
91-92 

workshop/atelier production, see Karmapa, Tenth, 
Chéying Dorjé, and atelier/artists' workshops 

Wu Bin (f%), 188, 206-207, 304n630 

Wu Sangui (54 =), 85, 98, 298n429, 300n485 
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Xitansi monastery (24f#=f), 78-83, 98, 115, 117, 
297n406, 297n409, 298n420, 300n506, 
300n509, 301n510 
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Yang Jiaming (442%), 28 

Yangri Trungpa Shakrampa (yang ri drung pa shag 
ram pa), 38-39, 63 

Yerpa Rabama (yer pa rwa ba ma), 43, 69-72, 195, 
197, 203, 208, 291n69, 296n367, 304n613, see 
also Arhats/Elders, Sixteen 

Yuan dynasty models, 22, 47, 70, 118, 256, 296n388, 
301n522 

Yufengsi (=Kll5¥; bKra shis chos ’phel gling), 77, 
269 
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Zhang Hong (572), 203, 206 

Zhiyunsi (#§225¥; Nges don phun tshogs gling), 92, 
97, 118, 196, 299n466, 299n473, 310846 

Zhongdian (‘14aJ), see Gyalthang 

Zhou Jichang (jlj22 4), 116 
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“Regarding poetry and painting there is none greater 
than me in Tibet. I am one who pleases Avalokitesvara. 
I am one who has come into this world to paint.” 


—Chéoying Dorjé 


THE TENTH KARMAPA Chéoying Dorjé (1604-1674) was 
not only leader of the Karma Kagyii School of Tibetan 
Buddhism but also famous as a great artistic innova- 
tor. He was best known for his unique style of painting 
inspired by Chinese models that he developed during 
his long exile on the southern Sino-Tibetan border. The 
Karmapa was also a talented sculptor who looked to a 
range of traditions, especially ancient Kashmir. One of 
the most original and eccentric figures in the history of 
Tibetan art, he combined different compositional and 
figural models as well as styles, even mixing genres to 
create a very personal visual idiom full of charm, wit, 
and humor. A studied naiveté in his figures combi- 
ned with a sensitive and playful depiction of animals 
is especially distinctive, making his works both inti- 
mate and directly accessible. The life of this artist is 
well documented in Tibetan sources, which provide an 
alternative historical narrative of the tumultuous seven- 


teenth century as well as a new prospective on Tibetan 
art history. 
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The Black Hat Eccentric is the first publication about this 
important artist and the first that focuses on the works 


by the hand of a single historical Tibetan artist. 
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